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dynamics for defense 





On December 9, 1880, the Electro Dynamic Corporation 
was formed for the manufacture of bi-polar electric motors. 


In 1904 Electro Dynamic — now a division of General 

Dynamics — developed the first Interpole electric motor. bs 
f 

For nearly three-quarters of a century Electro Dynamic has won a 

recognition for extra dependable marine motors for the 

United States Navy and the world’s merchant ships, and for 

industrial motors of advanced design for the nation’s industries. 

Over a period of 74 years divisions of Dynamics have pioneered in 

hydrodynamics, electrodynamics, aerodynamics and nuclear dynamics. 

Today, under the group concept of “Dynamics for Defense”, 

they continue to make new and notable contributions to 

the military security and industrial progress of the nation. 
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A champion with a weak heart 


doesn’t stay champ long 


MERICA’S fists may be tougher than ever, but is 
our heart getting a little soft and tired? 


“Civil Defense? Why get so excited? We’re not 
at war.” That’s what the French and Hollanders 
and Belgians said in 1939, 


“Giving our natural resources away to the world? 
We can always buy what we want.” (Except that 
it’s the enemy half of the world that now has so much 
of the natural resources we're helpless without.) 


“Taxes draining our strength? Corporations seem 
to be doing all right.” But at the expense of not 
keeping equipment as modern as it should be. 
55% of America’s machine tools are 10 years old or 
more. And old machines don’t win modern wars. 


WARNER 
SWASEY 


Cleveland 


PRECISION 
MACHINERY 


» SINCE 1880 


“Of course I want more pay and benefits and I 
don’t see why I should produce any more for them.” 
But a billion enemies of yours across the world are 
working harder to earn the benefits promised them 
—the right to make you work for them one day soon, 
with no benefits at all. 


Exaggerated? Read your papers—and your con- 
science. While too many Americans quarrel and 
grasp and grow softer, the hordes of the world work 
harder, grow tougher, with single sinister purpose. 


This nation came into being under the banner, 
“United we stand.” 


There was another half to that phrase —“‘Divided 
we fall.” 





Gradall cleaning drainage ditch 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 











% Furor Over “Bird Dogs” 
IN And Jobs—the Record 


Who said what, and when, in the 
roaring political controversy over “bird 


dogs vs. kennel dogs”? In order to 
keep the record clear, here is the text 

| ; of Secretary Wilson’s remarks that 
set off the furor and the developments 

that followed, with charges and 
countercharges from _ both _ sides. 


Page 44. 


% Your Next Tax Report: What It Will Be Like 


This is a preview of what you'll face next year in paying 
your income taxes—the new forms, new deadlines, new ways 
of reporting your income. Starts on page 42. 


% How the Housing Scandals Grew 


For the real story of how hundreds of builders made wind- 
fall profits on big FHA-financed housing projects, pieced to- 
gether from months of official testimony, see page 35. 
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With irrigation, every farmer and grower can virtually 
assure himself a record crop every year. The investment 
in pump, pipe and sprinklers pays for itself in a sur- 
prisingly short time. 


Here is a Gorman-Rupp single-stage centrifugal pump 
designed especially for portable pipe irrigation systems. 
It is drawing 850 gallons of water per minute from the 
river to irrigate several acres of corn. To maintain this 
gallonage at 130 pounds pressure, its 331 cubic inch 
displacement Chrysler Industrial Model 24 V8 Engine 
is turning at only 76 per cent of its maximum governed 


speed. 


Like other leading manufacturers, Gorman-Rupp picks 
the Chrysler Power that will match its equipment re- 
quirements. For example, smaller pumps are powered 
with Chrysler Model 30 and 16 Engines which deliver 
ample power for those units; but, since this Model 55M 
Pump was designed for high capacity pumping, Gorman- 
Rupp installs the 180-horsepower Chrysler Industrial 
Model 24 V8 Engine. Result of using this modern 
short-stroke, low friction engine: High water volume 
plus outstanding operating economy. 


Regardless of the type of equipment you manufacture, 
if it requires industrial power within our 230 to 413 
cubic inch displacement range, there’s an economical 
power-proved Chrysler Industrial Engine to meet your 


gallons of water for thirsty acres with modern, thrifty 


CHRYSLER V8 hemispherical combustion 


PHOTO COURTESY GORMAN-RUPP COMPANY, MANSFIELD, OHIO 


requirements, and a long list of optional equipment 
items with which your engines can be factory-equipped 
for better specialized performance. 


And remember, Chrysler Power is not expensive. 
Production-line methods adapted to specialized indus- 
trial engine building provide a custom-built engine at 
mass-production prices. 


Before you install any engine, see a Chrysler Industrial 
Engine Dealer or write for detailed information: Dept. 
310, Industrial Engine Division, Chrysler Corporation, Trenton, Mich. 
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Look, Dad—They prin 


PEEK-A-BOO RADIO by Hallicrafter tells Junior you can plainly see the printed wiring. Neat, com- 
at a glance why it’s easier not only to assemble pact, thin as paper, this wiring is etched from 
but to service. Through the transparent case a special kind of copper made by Anaconda. 














wires now! 

















In a wide variety of electronic 
wonders—from hearing aids 
to guided missiles—printed wiring, 
etched from paper-thin Anaconda 
“Electro-Sheet” Copper, 

saves space, time, and money. 


Remember the time you tried to fix the radio? 
Inside you found a maze of wires. You hustled it down to 
the corner repair shop. It was no job for a novice. 
Look in some of today’s radios. The wires are gone 
seem to be. They are printed! 


HOW IT’S DONE 

Very thin copper—called ‘‘Electro-Sheet’—is bonded to 
a plastic laminate panel. On this copper sheet you print 
the wiring circuit you want with an ink that resists acid. 
Then you etch away the unwanted metal, leaving the 
pattern intact. This type of circuit is far superior to wires. 
It is accurate, compact and stable. Next you snap-fasten 
tube sockets and other parts in place and dip-solder the 
connections. To make a hundred electrical connections 
this way takes only a few seconds. 

With printed wiring and other devices—such as tran- 
sistors—electronic experts are concocting match-box-size 
hearing aids, vest pocket radios, more compact TV sets and 
portable electronic “brains.” They are speeding up the 
production of precision instruments vital in the operation 
of aircraft and control of guided missiles. 


WHERE THE COPPER COMES FROM 


‘**Electro-Sheet’”” was developed and is made only by 
Anaconda*. Down at the Raritan Copper Works of the 
International Smelting and Refining Company (an Ana- 
conda subsidiary) at Perth Amboy, N. J., production en- 
gineers turn it out in a wide range of thicknesses, as thin as 
one-thousandth of an inch (1% as thick as this page) and in 
five-foot-wide rolls thousands of feet in length. 
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WINDS MAY BLOW. Rain, snow, sleet may come. Weather 
will be locked out. Today, many architects and builders specify 
fabric-, mastic-, or paper-backed ‘‘Electro-Sheet”’ for effective, 
low-cost concealed flashing, waterproofing and dampproofing. 


Besides printed circuits, Anaconda ‘‘Electro-Sheet’’ is 
ideal for a wide range of electrical applications such as 
static shielding, contacts and capacitors. Builders use it as 
an easily applied concealed flashing, an efficient vapor bar- 
rier and for economical waterproofing (see photo above). 

There are dozens of other uses—gaskets, cable wrapping, 
hydrogen-furnace brazing metal, utility-pole capping, to 
name a few. Because so many new jobs are being found 
for ‘‘Electro-Sheet,’’ Anaconda is making more and more 
of it. 

To provide the copper for “‘Electro-Sheet,” and thou- 
sands of other copper, brass, and bronze products, Ana- 
conda has developed vast new ore bodies and has expanded 
production capacity from mine to finished products. 

There will be plenty of copper. On the drawing boards 
of peacetime U. S. industry, copper has the green light— 
for years and years to come. 54281 
*Inquiries on Anaconda ‘‘Electro-Sheet” Copper should be addressed 
to The American Brass Company, Waterbury 20, Conn. 


PRODUCERS OF: Copper, zinc, lead, silver, gold, platinum, cadmium, 
vanadium, selenium, uranium oxide, manganese ore, ferromanganese 


® 
and superphosphate. 
MANUFACTURERS OF: Electric wire and cable, copper, brass, bronze, and 
other copper alloys in such forms as sheet, plate, tube, pipe, rod, wire, 


forgings, stampings, extrusions, flexible metal hose and tubing. 





has been etched away, leaving the finished wiring board. 


PHOTO COURTESY TECHNOGRAPH PRINTED ELECTRONICS. INC, 
COPPER MAGIC makes a new kind of wiring. At left is wiring cir- 
cuit on film before “‘printing’’. This pattern is then transferred 
to copper sheet bonded to plastic. At right, unwanted copper 


ON HUGE LEAD DRUMS Anaconda turns out “‘Electro-Sheet”’ 
copper weighing from 14 to 7 oz. per square foot. Drums 
rotate in a copper sulphate solution. Electricity deposits 
copper on the drums in smooth, clean, continuous sheets. 








WHY TAKE THIS 


TERRIBLE RISK? 





Many effective industrial cleaning com- 
pounds are flammable. Some of 
Industry's most disastrous fires 
(including the greatest) have been 
caused by the use of these explosive 
cleaners. 





Other types of cleaning compounds 

are toxic, irritating to skin or lungs 

_ noxious and unplecsant, as well 
as dangerous. 

_ wide use in one short year is KELITE 

lly odorless. 








Test SPRAY Whi 
equipment. Wea 
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The March of the News 





BIRTHDAY WISH 


SIDENT EISENHOWER turned 64 last 
week in the middle of a political cam- 
paign whose outcome would affect -vital- 
ly his work in the second half of his 
term. As the President celebrated—quiet- 
ly, with a few friends in for dinner—he 
prepared to end his eight-week stay in 
Colorado, return to bustling Washington. 
Birthday gifts ranged from a_ black 
Angus calf to a pair of old Scottish bel- 
lows. The President didn’t say so, but 
the birthday present he might well like 
best would be a Republican-controlled 
84th Congress. It wouldn’t be delivered 
until November 2—if then. 


SUPERSONIC STRENGTH 


HE WORLD'S FIRST known supersonic 

bomber and a new faster-than-sound 
fighter headed a list of orders the U. S. 
Air Force placed with plane manufac- 
turers. The bomber, still highly secret, 
is the B-58 “Hustler,” to be built 
by Convair at Fort Worth, Tex. This 
plane reportedly is faster than the jet 
B-52 now in production. The Lockheed 
F-104, the new fighter, is supposed to be 
capable of speeds in excess of 1,000 
miles per hour. 

Each of the new planes is designed to 
outfly its equivalent in the Russian Air 
Force—the B-58 over the Communist 
strategic bomber and the F-104 over the 
MIG-15. With these planes in quantity, 
experts believe, the U.S. Air Force 
would have superiority, both offensively 
and defensively, over the present Rus- 
sian Air Force. 


RISK LIST 


HE CIVIL SERVICE Commission reported 
, how the Administration is doing in 
cleaning out undesirables from Govern- 
ment employ. The report said that 6,926 
employes have been fired or have re- 
signed under the Administration’s new 
security program. Of these, there was 
information in the files of 1,748 indicat- 
ing “in varying degrees subversive ac- 
tivities, subversive associations, or mem- 
bership in subversive organizations.” 
Highlight: 75 of the total were separated 
from the top-secret Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

Release of the report immediately 
stirred a political controversy. Demo- 
cratic National Chairman Stephen A. 
Mitchell cried: “Low politics.” His op- 
posite number, Leonard Hall, said: “This 
Administration is cleaning up instead of 
covering up.” 


THE PRICE OF COFFEE 


NLAWFUL TRADE PRACTICES by the 
U New York Coffee and Sugar Ex- 
change, said the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, resulted in substantial rises in the 
price of coffee. Senator J. Glenn Beall 
(Rep.), of Maryland, called these in- 
creases unjustified, said they had cost the 
U.S. public 293 million dollars from 
January through August of this year. The 
FTC charges, said Exchange president 
Gustavo Lobo, Jr., were “biased and in- 
accurate.” 

Whether the charges were correctly 
described or not, Senator Beall said his 
Senate Banking subcommittee would 
push ahead with its investigation, would 
seek Government regulation of the ex- 
change. The FTC issued a complaint 
against the exchange, four of its officers, 
eight of its members. 

All of this apparently meant a move 
in Congress, early next year, to seek 
regulation of exchange trading in coffee. 


OCTOBER WIND 


LASKANS, voting three weeks before 
A elections in the States, gave Demo- 
crats an overwhelming victory. Congres- 
sional Delegate E. L. Bartlett was re- 
turned to office with 74 per cent of the 
vote. Democrats swept into sizable 
majorities in both houses of the Terri- 
torial Legislature, reversing a Republican 
sweep of 1952. 

Some politicians immediately pointed 
out that U.S. congressional-election re- 
sults have closely paralleled Alaska’s 
October returns. Democrats, joyful, 
claimed that as Alaska goes so goes the 
nation. Republican National Chairman 
Leonard Hall pooh-poohed the idea, said 
Alaskan returns were of no significance 
nationally. He noted that Alaska has been 
sending a Democratic delegate to Con- 
gress ever since 1933. 

But, for what ever it was worth, Demo- 
crats had another straw in the wind. 


“SECURITY” IN FRANCE 


EAN MONS, permanent secretary of the 
French National Defense Council, lost 
his job. Accused of “negligence” in per- 
mitting French Communists to get hold 
of Allied and French military secrets, 
Mr. Mons was fired by President René 
Coty. 

Dismissal of the Defense Council 
Secretary wasn’t the last chapter in the 
French spy scandal. Mr. Mons, along 
with two of his aides, faces trial for 
threatening the security of his country. 
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Mr. Vincent Sillitta, Traffic Manager of Clarostat Mfg. Co., Inc., discloses 


“(How this guided missile 
gets there on time!’’ 


“,.. 5,4, 3, 2, 1, fire... and a Clarostat product helps head 
the missile for an ‘enemy’ bomber! 

“But before its deadly rendezvous, that tiny part of the 
missile’s ‘brain,’ a Clarostat resistor, had to keep another vital 
appointment — with the Guided Missile production schedule. 

“That date was kept by Air Express! 

“We ship up to 15,000 pounds of Clarostat Resistors per 
month by Air Express. Their sizes range from the one men- 


tioned above—finer than a human hair—to shipments weigh- 
ing one hundred pounds and more. 

“With Air Express help, we can meet extremely exacting 
delivery specifications. Yet most shipments cost Jess than by 
any other air service. A 25 lb. shipment from Boston to 
Toledo, for instance, costs $6.45. That’s 5¢ Jess than the 
next lowest air carrier—and the service can’t be compared!” 

It pays to express yourself clearly. Say Air Express! 


—_— @ AirExpress —__—— 


GETS THERE FIRST via US. Scheduled Airlines 


CALL AIR EXPRESS ... division of RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
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Regular slimline, left, gives 620 units of light. New High Output Rapid Start lamp, right, gives 840 units of light. 


























NEW GENERAL ELECTRIC FLUORESCENT 





LAMP GIVES '/3 MORE LIGHT 


THAN ANY PREVIOUS FLUORESCENT 


LIGHTS ALMOST INSTANTLY— General Electric announces 
the most important advance in fluorescent lighting in 10 
years: the new High Output Rapid Start fluorescent lamp. 
The 96-inch High Output lamp gives 36% more light 
than the most powerful G-E fluorescent lamp previously 
available. 

For new installations, General Electric High Output 
lamps offer this 4 bonus of light without increasing the 
number of fixtures or maintenance costs. 


This big increase in light, with no increase in lamp size, 
has been achieved through a special cathode developed by 
General Electric which permits a boost in lamp wattage to 
100. Because the cathode is of the famous General Electric 
triple coil design, these Rapid Start lamps light up almost 
instantly. General Electric High Output lamps have a rated 


life of 7,500 hours, the same as all General Electric general 
lighting fluorescent lamps. 

A new G-E base and socket design protects the lamp 
contacts by recessing them. A simple push-pull sets the lamp 
in its fixtures. 

HAS VARIETY OF USES 

The new General Electric High Output fluorescent 
lamp is especially suited for use in areas with high ceilings, 
in factories, warehouses, offices and stores. Also in store 
windows, showcases and other places where you want higher 
lighting levels in keeping with the modern trend. New 
fixtures designed for the G-E High Output lamp will soon 
be available from a number of lighting fixture manufacturers. 


For information, write to Lamp Division, General Electric 


Company, Dept. 166-US-10, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


Progress ls Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 


Newsgran Washington, D.C. 


As the campaign of 1954 goes into its final weeks: 

Democrats, clearly, are gaining, now are given the edge. 

Republicans, slipping, obviously fear the worst on November 2. 

That's as of now. It's too early to be sure of the outcome. The trend 
could yet be reversed. Stranger things have happened in the past. 


Pressure is mounting for the President himself to take off his coat and 
Slug during the. remaining days of the campaign. 

Republican politicians, worried, are telling him he is the only man who can 
pull this election out of the fire. 

Eisenhower resists doing any more than he already has agreed to do--make 
some speeches, urge voters to elect a Republican Congress, stop there. 








The fact is that Eisenhower never has developed any taste for partisan 
politics. As it is, he is doing more campaigning than he wanted or intended to 
do. He still says what he said at the outset: "No barnstorming." 

As a result, relations between the President and some of the other top men 
in his party are a bit strained. If Republicans lose next month, some will be 
inclined to lay much of the blame at. the White House door. 

All the excitement that developed over Cherles E. Wilson's remark about 
"bird dogs" shows how nervous Republicans are at this stage. 

















Eisenhower strategy, now as in 1952, is to appeal to Democratic and 
independent voters, as well as to Republicans. His idea--and it's still shared 
by a good many Republicans--is that voters, by and large, like to feel that the 
President is above partisan politics. 

That's why, in his Denver speech on October 8, he departed from his 
prepared text six times to drop out the word "Republican." He also softened some 
of the criticism of Democrats that had appeared in his original text. 








Alaska election, resulting in a sweep for Democrats, is being blown up as 
an indicator of what's to happen elsewhere in November. In recent elections, 
the party winning the Alaska Legislature has gone on to win the U.S. Congress. 
This time, however, it may be a mistake to attach too much importance to the 
Alaska outcome. The campaign there was dominated by the plea for statehood. 
Eisenhower last year resisted Alaska's admission, and at one time toyed with the 
idea of dividing the Territory, admitting part and excluding part. 











The problem that Eisenhower faces in the 1954 election boils down to this: 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Republicans now control Congress by only the barest margin--6 seats in the 
House, 3 seats in the Senate. 

Party in power, traditionally, loses seats in mid-term elections. Voter 
irritations are taken out on that party. * 

In the election of 1954, Republicans simply have no seats to spare. A 
normal turnover, and control of Congress switches to Democrats. 














The business slump, with loss of jobs, is the biggest irritant of 1954. 

Actually, business now is showing some signs of a real upturn. 

Trouble is that this upturn is coming too late, and too slowly, to do the 
Republicans much good at the polls. The damage has been done. 

Take a close look, and you find that, outside of the farm problem, there 
really is very little in the business picture to be concerned about. 

Business activity has hit bottom, and bounced up a bit. All along the 
line, the tone is better than it was a while back. Optimism is taking over. 

Steel, a bellwether industry, is picking up, with output at the highest 
level since June. Auto industry is swinging into production of 1955 models. 
Television industry is booming. Construction keeps hitting new records. 

Jobs are starting to open up again. Unemployment is down a bit. 


























Christmas trade will be good. Improvement in business will carry over into 
1955. What you'll see, in all probability, is a year of solid prosperity, with 
a continuing slow rise in business activity, not another big boom. 











In measuring the outlook for this period, don't overlook what's happening 
to orders for armaments. There has been a marked upturn recently. 

New orders for aircraft and engines alone reached 1.2 billion dollars in 
the quarter just ended. In the whole year before that, these orders were only 
1.7 billion. Army orders, too, for ordnance and other things, are up. 

From now on, defense buying will provide an important underpinning for 
business. The slump in orders early this year aggravated business troubles. 














AFL-CIO merger is in the wind again, probably will come in time. Pressure 
is_on from David McDonald, head of CIO's Steel union, among others, for the big 
rival outfits to get together. Unity formula offered by McDonald, calling for 
loose federation that all unions could join, is similar to a plan offered years 
ago by John L. Lewis. Lewis's coal miners would join such a federation. 

CIO's Walter Reuther has other merger ideas. AFL's George Meany does too. 
Neither relishes the idea of joining up with Mr. Lewis. Negotiating will take 
months. CIO and AFL, however, are starting to work together on an informal 
basis, show more real desire to combine than they have heretofore. 




















Stock market, at this stage, needs to be watched closely. Price uneasi- 
ness in recent days is what the market calls a "technical adjustment" following 
the steep rise of August and September. Election forecasts, too, may be a factor. 

A prolonged bear market is not suggested by basic trends. Profit outlook 
is good. Dividends are to stay high. Money will continue cheap. 

Note this, however: As prices go up on the market, stock yields go down. 
Margin of industrial stock yields over corporate bond yields is the smallest 
since 1946. This fact suggests caution in selecting issues. 
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Now 1% billion dollars strong—Independents 
continue record gains! 











Ten years of expansion and improvement 
have doubled their investment in telephone service 


Last year, the 5,100 Independent Telephone Companies 
serving the U.S., Hawaii, Puerto Rico and Alaska passed the GROSS PLANT INVESTMENT 


of Independent Teleph Cc. pani 








billion-and-a-half mark in plant investment. In ten years, 
this thriving industry has doubled its size—and the years ahead promise even more. Why? 
Look at decentralization. Business is shifting plants, offices and personnel over wider and wider areas. 
Independent Telephone Companies are there—ready to provide the growing communications 
set-ups required. And look at technical progress. Such modern advances as long distance radio 
links and direct intercity dialing, both by operators and by customers, 
are multiplying telephone use. The growing Independent system 


of 9 million-plus telephones covers many of our nation’s most 


active centers of development. Here it is that Independent 
United States Independent Telephone Association 





Telephone Companies find the promise of the years ahead. 









Pennsylvania Building: Washington, D.C. 
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Or THE WEEK 


>TWO POLITICIANS, national chairmen 
of the major parties, are reviving the 
old American art of face-to-face politi- 
cal debate. Stephen A. Mitchell, Demo- 
crat, and Leonard W. Hall, Republican, 
shook hands two months ago on a “fair 
play” pledge for the congressional cam- 
paign. Now they are flinging bitter words 
at each other from the same platform. 

Mr. Mitchell is attacking, as is cus- 
tomary for a party out of power. He 
has issued charges of lying and corrup- 
tion, last week seized quickly upon De- 
fense Secretary Charles E. Wilson’s “dog 
story” as a weapon. Mr. Hall, trying to 
keep his party in power, is denying 
charges, demanding apologies, accusing 
Mr. Mitchell of “chicanery.” 

Both men are lawyers, both have de- 
grees from Georgetown University, both 
are in their early 50s. 

Mr. Hall is an experienced politician. 
During 12 years in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, he directed congressional 
election campaigns. He is not tied to 
any group in his party, showed his free- 
dom from cliques at the 1952 Republi- 
can National Convention with a button 
that said “I Like Everybody.” 

Mr. Mitchell, called a political “ama- 
teur” when he became Democratic Chair- 
man two years ago, has never won an 
elective public office. Trying to unify 
a split party and pay off its debts showed 
luim the political ropes. He is linked, 
politically, with his close friend Adlai 
Stevenson. 


>MAN IN A MYSTERY is a tall, scholar- 
ly looking scientist of 40, Joseph S. 
Petersen, Jr., who is accused of taking 
documents from the most sensitive in- 
telligence branch of the military services, 
the National Security Agency. He is 
charged under the Espionage Act with 
deeds described by a U.S. prosecutor as 
“just one step short of treason in seri- 
ousness.” Mystery surrounds the nature 
of the secrets, who may have profited 
from them, the damage done. 

A major job of the agency that em- 
ployed Mr. Petersen for 13 years is to 
break foreign codes, a job in which it 
uses electronic “brain” devices. NSA has 
listening posts in many places. It moni- 
tors millions of words, some in code, 
some not, radioed by all countries. It 
employs up to 7,000 people, many of 
them civilians, some of them foreigners. 
If the U.S. has broken Russia’s codes, 
NSA did the job. 

Mr. Petersen, a “research analyst” in 
these operations, is a physicist with de 
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>THE WISPY REBEL of Indo- 
China, Ho Chi Minh, who was 
thought by some diplomats to 
be dead, turns out to be very 
much alive. 

In recent months when the 
battle for Indo-China was reach- 
ing its climax, Ho’s military 
commanders were in the spot- 
light. At Geneva conferences 
where the richest half of Indo- 
China was awarded to Commu- 
nists, Ho’s Moscow-trained as- 
sociate, Pham Van Dong, car- 
ried the ball. Reports reaching 
Western representatives sug- 
gested that Ho, at 61, apparent- 
ly was dead from tuberculosis. 

But at the payoff, with glee- 
ful Communists grasping their 
victory, Ho was photographed 
(above) with Sri M. J. Desai, 
Indian chairman of an interna- 
tional commission that super- 
vised the Communist take-over. 
Ho looked healthy, seemed to 
have gained weight. On victory 
posters in Hanoi, Ho’s portrait 
appeared between pictures of 
Soviet Premier Georgi Malen- 
kov and Chinese Communist 
boss Mao Tse-tung (below). Ho, 
a Moscow disciple for 30 years, 
was still a man to watch. 


—United Press Photos 
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grees from Loyola University, at New 
Orleans, and St. Louis University. He 
is married, lives quietly in a suburban 
apartment. His lawyer, a friend who 
also once worked for NSA, says Mr. 
Petersen is a law-abiding man, never 
before tainted even with a parking ticket. 


>TOURISTS IN RUSSIA are a couple of 
surprised Congressmen, Representatives 
Laurie C. Battle, of Alabama, and O. C. 
Fisher, of Texas, both Democrats. They 
asked the Russians for visas, as some 
Congressmen have been doing fruitlessly 
in years past—and got them within a 
matter of days. 

Last week, Mr. Battle and Mr. Fisher 
were touring the Ukraine and Georgia, 
passing through industrial cities and a 
breadbasket countryside. Neither U.S. 
Embassy chaperons nor Russian guides 
were at their elbows, although they may 
have been watched more secretly by Rus- 
sians. 

Mr. Battle is a member of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee and is ex- 
pected to write a report of his observa- 
tions on the 10-day tour for the Com- 
mittee. The Alabama Congressman is 
the author of the Battle Act, which bans 
trade in strategic goods with Communist 
countries. He has served eight years in 
Congress, tried unsuccessfully this year 
to unseat Senator John J. Sparkman. 

Mr. Fisher will stay in Western Europe 
for a while, studying military construc- 
tion in France and Germany for the 
House Armed Services Committee. A law- 
yer, he has been in the House 12 years, 
won the Democratic nomination last 
summer for his seventh term. 


>GEN. LEMUEL C. SHEPHERD, JR., is 
sprucing up the Marine Corps. First, he 
revived the swagger stick for officers, 
then for sergeants. He approved an 
official tie for Marines to wear with 
civilian clothes. Now he has ordered 
dress rehearsal to make sure that strict 
protocol is followed when the Marine 
Corps celebrates its 179th birthday with 
ceremonial cake cuttings on November 
10. 

In restoring some of the pomp and 
polish that went out of American mili- 
tary forces a few years ago, the Gen- 
eral’s idea is to improve the Marine 
Corps by increasing its “pride of serv- 
ice.” A similar trend toward revival of 
old military traditions is also becoming 
evident in the Army, Navy and Air 
Force. 

(Continued on page 14) 
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‘4 ZOU'RE lucky I remembered to bring my raincoat, 
Sis . . . it’s big enough to cover both of us and keep 

us dry till we get home!” 

The children’s coverage problem is easy to solve. But, 


costly duplication—careful planning is needed. 
Your friendly Hardware Mutuals representa- 
tive can arrange a convenient “Program Plan”’ 
> for you that provides thorough protection for 
your auto, home and business. Tailored exactly 








when it comes to adequate insurance coverage—without 








“NOW WE’RE BOTH COVERED, SIS!” 


to your needs, it will free you from worry and waste: 

More than $120,000,000 in dividends have been returned 
to Hardware Mutuals policyholders since organization. 
Among the many advantages of Hardware Mutuals policy 
back of the policy® are prompt, fair claim handling and 
fast, nationwide, 24-hour service. 

See for yourself why Hardware Mutuals ‘‘Pro- 
gram Plan” is good insurance planning. Con- 
tact your full-time Hardware Mutuals represent- 
ative, or simply write us. 


Insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals. 


= Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 
HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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CONTINUED 


General Shepherd learned the art of 
war at Virginia Military Institute. As a 
Marine lieutenant in World War I, he 
was wounded three times. He led Ma- 
rine invasions of Guam and Okinawa 
in World War II and took part in the 
Inchon landing in the Korean war. He 
became Commandant of the Marine 
Corps in 1952. Both of his sons also are 
Marine officers. 


> JAWAHARLAL NEHRU soon may step 
down as head man of Indian politics. 
The Prime Minister, still physically able 
at 64, says he is getting “rather tired” 
mentally and wants to pass on his key 
jobs to fresher men. Those jobs are the 
Prime Minister’s post, which he has held 
ever since India became independent 
seven years ago, and the presidency of 
the Congress Party, which he has held 
for four years. 

Prime Minister Nehru, off now for a 
visit with Communist officials in China, 
is one of the big puzzles of world politics. 
He steers clear of alliance with either 
Communists or the West. Both sides 
watch him, wondering when and if he 
will fall—and which way. 

The Indian leader is a somewhat im- 
petuous man. His ideas about retiring 
could change. And his influence in In- 
dian politics is so strong that he would 
remain a power, even on the side lines. 
The man who succeeds him may decide 
which way India will tip in the “cold 








—Dept. of Defense 


THE CORPORAL 


THE REGULUS 











war.” In the running will be such men as 
Mr. Nehru’s close friend, V. K. Krishna 
Menon, who often seems sympathetic to 
Communism, and Morarji Desai, a top 
administrator who has kept Communism 
under control in seething Bombay. 


>PAKISTAN’S PREMIER, an admirer of 
things American from baseball to the 
motto on U.S. coins, is back for a 
visit—and for some conferences in Wash- 
ington about getting more economic aid. 
The Prime Minister, Mohammed Ali, 
was Ambassador to the U.S. before 
becoming head of his Government early 
last year, is on familiar ground here. 

As an ardent baseball fan, he even 
found that he could turn Cleveland’s 
quick defeat in the World Series into 
a crack about his country’s strained re- 
lations with India: “This proves that 
the Indians are overrated.” 

His conferences with the President, 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
and Foreign Operations Administrator 
Harold E. Stassen revolve around his 
country’s need for help to recover from 
floods, price collapses and inflation. Pak- 
istan was allotted 20 millions in defense 
aid this year, wants economic aid to the 
tune of 40 or 50 millions more. As rep- 
resentative of a new ally of the U.S., 
the Prime Minister is expected to have 
little trouble getting the money. 

Mohammed Ali, 45 on October 19, 
has a quarter century of political ex- 


DEFENSE PURSE STRINGS IN HIS HANDS see 


>THE “NO” MAN in the Defense 
Department, Wilfred J. McNeil, is 
taking a critical look at U. S. develop- 
ment of guided missiles as a member 
of a special committee. 

The armed services have rival 
long-range robot weapons—for in- 
stance, the Air Force’s Matador, the 
Army’s Corporal, the Navy’s Regulus. 
Jurisdiction over ground-fired weap- 
ons with the range of airplanes is un- 
decided. The Senate Appropriations 
Committee, fearing duplication and 
waste, wants a full report, with plans 
for the future, from the committee 
on which Mr. McNeil is sitting. 

Mr. McNeil, once a small-town 
banker, is the only fiscal boss the 
Defense Department has had in its 
seven years’ existence. He has made 
many changes in accounting methods, 
merged some activities, often says 
“no” to service brass. If missile pro- 
grams overlap, his control of purse 
strings will force changes. 
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perience as a mayor, legislator, Finance 
Minister, diplomat and Prime Minister. 


>MAN OF POWER in Russia seems 
more and more to be Nikita S$. Khrush- 
chev, who returned last week from Pei- 
ping with a new bunch of pacts chang- 
ing Soviet relations with Communist 
China. The Foreign Minister, Vyacheslav 
M. Molotov, was not in the picture. 

Mr. Khrushchev thus emerged as key- 
man in two major fields of Soviet policy. 
One is the touchy dealings with China. 
The other is Russia’s big domestic prob- 
lem—to get a swift boost in food produc- 
tion and to open new farm lands in the 
Soviet wilds. Khrushchev’s leadership in 
both fields is new evidence that Soviet 
policy is directed more by the Commu- 
nist Party, in which he is top secretary, 
than by the Government, in which he 
holds no post. 

Life outside Russia is strange to Mr. 
Khrushchev. His first known trip beyond 
Soviet borders occurred last March, when 
he trekked to Poland. He is 60, a tough 
ex-miner from the Ukraine, with little 
education and a blunt manner. Diplo- 
mats, seeing him at official parties, note 
that he drinks “bottoms up” style, drives 
home his points in conversation by tap- 
ping the hearer’s chest. He also is in- 
clined to blurt out things, made a speech 
recently that had to be considerably re- 
vised before it was officially printed in 
Pravda. 





—Harris & Ewing 


WILFRED J. McNEIL 
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UNDER ONE ROOF" 
By James J. Haggerty, Jr. 
(No. 1 in a series) 


"Government Plant No. 6 in 


Marietta, Georgia, is a new 


wonder of the industrial world” 


If a list were made of the seven industrial wonders 
of the world, there is little doubt that one would be 
U. S. Government Aircraft Plant No. 6 (GAP-6) in 
Marietta, Georgia. 

GAP-6 is the world’s largest integrated aircraft 
plant under one roof. Operated for the U. S. Air 
Force by Lockheed since 1951, it builds six-engine 
B-47 jet bombers and modifies hundreds of other 
B-47’s to keep them up to date. It produces Lock- 
heed C-130 turbo-prop combat cargo planes, yet it 
still has room to make other, bigger aircraft in its 
massive B-1 building—all under one roof! 


U.S. Air Force 


Govt. Aircraft Plant No. 6 


Lockheed 


Aircraft Corporation 


(a Lockheed advertisement) 


Says James J. Haggerty, Jr., Staff Writer, Collier’s 


You get the same feeling of incredible size when 
you step inside GAP-6 in Georgia as you do when 
you first see Grand Coulee Dam, or the Empire 
State Building, or the Pentagon. It’s the “under one 
roof” that makes this bigness important. There is 
no loss of time, no costly delay in assembly, manu- 
facturing or tooling, for all facilities are as close as 
the nearest telephone. One example of its size: 70 
miles of fluorescent tubing are required above its 
76 acres (yes, acres) of floor space. 

When used to capacity, GAP-6 can have four 
production lines—each for a different big plane. 


Georgia 


Division, Marietta 











Washington Whispers 








[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Herbert Hoover 
Bitter Over Aid 


President Eisenhower, vacationing in 
the midst of a political campaign, is 
reported to have been somewhat star- 
tled when he was informed that polit- 
ical tides were not running in his 
favor. 


& & £& 


Vice President Richard Nixon is 
strengthening his position greatly in 
the Republican Party by his cam- 
paigning. Several top Republican 
leaders in Colorado, for example, re- 
gard Mr. Nixon as prime presidential 
timber, and a possible nominee in 
1956 if Mr. Eisenhower steps aside, or 
in 1960 if the President decides to run 
this time. 


ek ee 


Herbert Brownell, Attorney General, 
was believed to be the first choice for 
appointment to the Supreme Court to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Justice Robert H. Jackson. A judge 
on one of the circuit courts of appeals 
was widely considered next in line. 
Considerable pressure developed to fill 
the vacancy with a man of judicial 
experience. 


ee eed 


Thomas E. Dewey, retiring Governor 
of New York, is said to be uninter- 
ested in a Supreme Court appoint- 
ment. The New Yorker’s friends say 
that Mr. Dewey is determined on a 
period of private life and private ac- 
tivity before venturing again into pub- 
lic service. 


ks 


Herbert Hoover, Sr., was foremost 
among Republican advisers who urged 
President Eisenhower to take an ac- 
tive part in the congressional cam- 
paign. Mr. Hoover retold with con- 
siderable effect his own experience as 
a President dealing with a_ hostile 
Congress. 


eS FF 


Representatives of Pakistan have im- 
pressed American military officials 
with their readiness and willingness 
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Urges Ike to Campaign More. . . Rhee 
Limit . . . German Arms: Years Away? 


to accept responsibilities in mutual 
defense. They are reported to quibble 
less than any other foreign group that 
has come to the United States to work 
on defense projects with this country. 


x * * 


Congressional investigations of Com- 
munism and subversion stand a good 
chance of being consolidated into the 
hands of a single joint committee if 
Democrats control the next Congress. 
The various committees now engaged 
in that activity would either be 
abolished or have their powers cur- 
tailed. 


xk kk 


Secretary John Foster Dulles’s desire 
to keep foreign policy out of this 
year’s election campaign is one reason 
why the State Department has de- 
layed publishing the background rec- 
ord of the Yalta Conference. Plans 
now are to publish the facts shortly 
after the returns are in. 


& &.* 


A decision in the security case involv- 
ing John Paton Davies, Jr., a Foreign 
Service officer of the State Depart- 
ment, is expected to be made known 
shortly after the November election. 
Announcement of the decision is said 
to have been withheld in order to 
avoid stirring up old antagonisms and 
perhaps bringing up a new issue. 


* «& * 


The U.S. Secret Service is reported 
to be up in arms over a Hollywood- 
made movie that deals with a fictional 
attempt on the life of a U.S. Presi- 
dent. The Service was not consulted 
before the picture was made. The 
Service traditionally has opposed any 
portrayal of assassinations. 


xk * 


Employes of Central Intelligence 
Agency are annoyed by investigations 
now going on into the Agency’s activi- 
ties. The inquiries are headed by mili- 
tary men and are being staffed largely 
by military officers. There has long 


been some bitterness between military 
and civilian intelligence agents. 


se 2 


American officials are told that Ger- 
many’s arms industry is not going to 
be back in production overnight even 
if a go-ahead signal is given on re- 
armament. One German industrialist, 
who made tank treads before World 
War II, says that both his machinery 
and his foremen for such production 
now are gone, and that it might take 
three years to get the plant back in 
shape. 


xk 


Sir Winston Churchill, approaching 
80, finds now that he must limit his 
reading, as well as his general activity, 
to carry on as Britain’s Prime Minis- 
ter. He gets many oral briefings so as 
to avoid undue strain on his eyes. 


x we 


Anthony Eden, Britain’s Foreign Min- 
ister, is regarded as a sure bet to be- 
come Prime Minister some day. Sir 
Winston Churchill has clearly desig- 
nated Mr. Eden as his successor and 
has reassured the Conservative Party 
about the Foreign Minister’s health. 
R.A. Butler, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, evidently must wait his turn 
as second in line. 


x *k *® 


Pierre Mendés-France, the French 
Premier, has not raised his stature 
much with American officials in Paris 
even though he got a vote of confi- 
dence from Parliament. According to 
one U.S. diplomat, the Deputies said, 
in effect: “You have made a good 
start. We approve what you have done 
so far. Now go out and get us every- 
thing else that we want.” 


x*ee 


Syngman Rhee, President of Korea, 
is bitterly disappointed at his failure 
to get more aid for his country during 
his recent visit to the United States. 
That is adding to the strained rela- 
tions between U.S. and South Korea. 


» 
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7 ONLY The Gilfillan GCA Quadradar Provides 
: All 4 Radar Traffic Control Functions 
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2 Uf Please specify: Gilfillan GCA Quadradar-M (Military Equipment) 
C Olt Gilfillan GCA Quadradar-C (Civil Airport) 


= LOS ANGELES Address: Gilfillan Brothers, Dept. WR-104, 1815 Venice Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 


























CLEO F. CRAIG 
President of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. Started 
with the Bell System as an eguip- 

ment man in St. Louis in 1913. 





WILLIAM A. HUGHES 
President of the New Jersey Bell 
Telephone Company. Started with 
the Bell System as a groundman in 

Kansas City, Mo., in 1917. 





WILLIAM V. KAHLER 
President of the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Company. Started with the 
Bell System as an engineering assist- 


ant in New York in 1922. 





WALTER K. KOCH 


President of The Mountain States 

Telephone and Telegraph Co. 

Started with the Bell System as a 
traffic student in Denver in 1923. 


ALLERTON F. BROOKS 
President of The Southern New Eng- 
land Telephone Company. Started 
with Bell System as engineer's assist- 

ant in New Haven in 1911. 


Up from the Ranks 


These are the presidents of the 
companies in the Bell System. They 
all started in the ranks. 


Seventeen years ago the Bell 
System first published an adver- 
tisement like this. But there is a 
big difference today. Every one of 
the faces is new. 


All of these presidents, like 
those before them, have had wide 
telephone experience—an average 
of 34 years in the Bell System and 


KEITH S. McHUGH 
President of the New York Telephone 
Company. Started his telephone ca- 
reer with the Bell System as a clerk 

in New York in 1919. 


EDWIN M. CLARK 
President of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company. Started with 
the Bell System as an installer in 

New York in 1923. 


JAMES B. MORRISON 
President of The Chesapeake & Po- 
tomac Telephone Companies. Started 
with Bell System as engineering 

assistant in Washington in 1925. 








SANFORD B. COUSINS 
President of the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Company. Started with 
the Bell System as a traffic student 

in New York in 1920. 


P 
Cc 
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18 years in upper management 
positions. 


The Bell System is an up-from- 
the-ranks business and it aims to o 
keep the opportunity for advance- 
ment open to all. 


This has been true of the tele- 
phone business for many years 
and it is nowhere better illustrated 
than in the careers of the men who 
serve as presidents of Bell System 
companies. 


CLIFTON W. PHALEN ee 
President of the Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Company. Started with the 
Bell System as a lineman in Syracuse 


in 1928. 
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WILFRED D. GILLEN 
President of The Bell Telephone 
Company of Pennsylvania. Started 
with the Bell System as a clerk in 


Philadelphia in 1923. 


JOHN A. GREENE 


PRESIDENTS OF BELL SYSTEM 


President of The Ohio Bell Telephone 

Company. Started with the Bell Sys- 

tem as a contract clerk in Chicago in 
19 


COMPANIES AND 


HARRY S. HANNA 


President of the Indiana Bell Tele- 
phone Company. Started with the 
Bell System as an engineer in Cleve- 


land in 1922. 


THEIR FIRST JOBS 





Name Company Date Place of Start First Pay First Job 
Cleo F. Craig Amer. Tel. & Tel. Co. | 1913 St. Louis $15 aweek | Equipment 
an 
Allerton F. Brooks | Southern New England | 1911 NewHaven,Conn.| $12 a week | Engineer's 
Tel. Co. Assistant 
Edwin M., Clark ay Bell 1923 New York $30 a week | Installer 
el. Co. 
Sanford B. Cousins | Northwestern Bell 1920 New York $30 a week | Traffic 
Co. Student 


Wilfred D. Gillen 
John A. Greene 


Harry S. Hanna 
Joe E. Harrell 


William A. Hughes 
William V. Kahler 


Frederick R. Kappel 
Dr. Mervin J. Kelly 


Walter K. Koch 
Keith S. McHugh 


James B. Morrison 


Clifton W. Phalen 
Mark R, Sullivan 
Fred J. Turner 


Charles E, Wampler 


MARK R. SULLIVAN 

President of The Pacific Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. Started 
with Bell System as a clerk in San 


Francisco in 1912. 





Bell Tel. Co. of Penna. 
Ohio Bell Tel. Co. 


Indiana Bell Tel. Co. 


New England Tel. 
& Tel. Co. 


New Jersey Bell Tel. Co, 


I}linois Bell Tel. Co. 


Western Electric Co, 

Bell Telephone 
Laboratories 

Mountain States 


Tel. & Tel. Co. 
New York Tel. Co. 


Chesapeake & Potomac 
el, Companies 


Michigan Bell Tel. Co. 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. Co, 


Southern Bell 
Tel. & Tel. Co. 


Wisconsin 


Telephone Co. 





1923 Philadelphia 
1914 Chicago 


1922 Cleveland 
1913 Atlanta 


1917 Kansas City, Mo. 
1922 New York 


1924 Minneapolis 
1918 New York 


1923 Denver 


1919 New York 
1925 Washington, D.C, 


1928 Syracuse, N.Y. 
1912 San Francisco 
1907 Atlanta 


1929 Chicago 





FRED J. TURNER 
President of the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co. Started 
with the Bell System as a clerk in 

Atlanta in 1907. 





$27 a week Clerk 


$50 a month | Contract 
Clerk 


$57 a week | Engineer 
$14 a week | Clerk 


$60 a month | Groundman 


$25 a week | Engineering 
Assistant 

$25 aweek | Groundman 

$40 a week | Physicist 

$100 a month | Traffic 

Student 

$35 a week | Clerk 

$27 a week | Engineering 
Assistant 

$30 a week | Lineman 


$50 a month | Clerk 
$18 a month | Clerk 


$130 a month | Traffic 
Student 








CHARLES E. WAMPLER 
President of the Wisconsin Telephone 
Company. Started with the Bell 
System as a traffic student im Chicago 

in 1929. 





JOE E. HARRELL 
President of the New England Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. 
Started with the Bell System as a 

clerk in Atlanta in 1913. 





FREDERICK R. KAPPEL 
President of the Western Electric 
Company. Started with the Bell Sys- 
tem as a groundman in Minneapolis 

in 1 





DR. MERVIN J. KELLY 


President of the Bell Telephone 

Laboratories. Started with the Bell 

System as a physicist in New York 
in 1918. 
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B.F.Goodrich 





111,000 miles before recapping! 


D. H. Stoddard, Equipment Superin- 
tendent for Fort Smith’s Arkansas Motor 
Freight Lines, Inc., (left, above, with 
Pres. R. A. Young, Jr.) says their truck 
tires often were ready for recapping 
after only 19,000 miles. That was before 
this 500-unit general hauler tried 
B. F. Goodrich Traction Express tires. 

“We continuously test various types 
of tires,’’ Stoddard reports, ‘‘but the 
tests we ran on Traction Express tires 
were so far above all others that we have 





A. JOSEPH & CO., Jackson, Miss., finds 
Traction Express tires the “best on the 
market today”. 


standardized on them. Our first set was 
recapped after 111,000 original miles!”’ 


All-Nylon cord body 

The Traction Express is built with an 
all-nylon cord body that withstands 
double the impact of ordinary cord 
materials. It outwears even the extra- 
thick Traction Express tread—up to 
46% thicker than that of a regular tire— 
and can still be recapped over and over! 

B. F. Goodrich molds the Traction 
Express with the beads close together. 





HOGUE FREIGHT LINES, Dearborn, Mich., 
reports Traction Express tires boost drive- 
wheel mileage 110-115%. 


When mounted, air pressure spreads 
the beads to full rim width. The side- 
walls act as levers, compressing the 
tread. A compressed tread resists abrasion, 
adds mileage. For extra protection 
against road shocks, this tire also has a 
nylon shock shield under the tread. 

See the a/l-nylon Traction Express— 
the tire users call the 100,000-mile truck 
tire—at your B. F. Goodrich retailer's. 
It more than repays its extra cost (rayon 
construction at lower prices) with far 
greater mileage. The address is listed 
under Tires in the Yellow Pages of your 
phone book. Or write The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Tire & Equipment Div., Akron 18, O. 


Specify B. F. Goodrich tires when ordering 
new trucks 
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WHO'LL WIN 
THE ’54 ELECTION 


Off-Year Trend, Discontent of Jobless Give Democrats Edge 


Republicans face the prospect of losing both 
houses of Congress in November 2 voting. 

A combination of the historic trend plus in- 

come loss for farmers and unemployment in 

i re oe wanene trouble for the 

© Ifthe pattern of the post applies this yer: 







Both houses of Congress appear likely 
to be lost by the Republicans in the 1954 
election, barely two weeks away. 

This prospect of a victory for the 
Democrats, a defeat for the Republicans, 
rests upon the usual trend in off-year 
elections plus pocketbook factors that 


normally affect votes. Other factors, 
such as local issues and popularity of 
candidates, are not considered in 
this analysis. 


ig rae hones 
Sat ay * 


In event of this outcome, President 
Eisenhower will »ecome a Republican 
President working with a Congress under 
control of the Democrats. 

This indicated shift of seats in the 
Senate and House reflects the result of an 
analysis of voting trends—State by State 
and district by district-that goes back 
to 1922, coupled with the political effect 


, ie . 


seat margin where Republicans now control. 

House: Democrats may win by a 55-to-79- 
seat margin, upsetting Republican control. 

This is not the usual type of forecast. It is not 
based on political polls or ‘grass roo 
veys. It is the result obtained when an eco- 
nomic formula is matched up with normal 
trends in off-year elections. 


* sur- 


we 


of changes in per capita income on the 
attitude of voters. This is a statistical 
approach to the problem of measuring 
political trends. The statistical and ana- 
lytical work was done by the Economic 
Unit of U.S. News & World Report. 

It is axiomatic in politics that loss of 
income creates irritation and that voters 
tend to express that irritation against 
the party in power. 

This fact, coupled with the 





If history repeats itself and if 
pocketbook issues that politicians 
accept as influential do have an 
effect, Democrats are likely to 
have a 5-seat margin in the next 
Senate and a margin of 55 to 79 
seats in the House. Republicans 
now hold both houses by slender 
majorities. 

The Senate line-up after elec- 
tion, in the light of trends at work, 
probably will be about like this: 

@ Democrats: 50 seats (now 46). 

@ Republicans: 45 seats (now 49). 

e Independent: 1 seat, as now. 

This suggests a working majority 
for the Democrats in the next 
Senate. 

The line-up in the House, on 
the same basis, is likely to be this: 

® Democrats: 245 to 257 seats, 














further fact that the Republican 
Party barely polled a majority of 
the two-party vote for members of 
Congress in 1952, accounts for the 
indicated Republican losses in 
1954. The size of the loss indicated 
from a combination of voting 
trends and economic trends ap- 
pears somewhat surprising. This 
is due to two factors. 

One of the factors working 
against Republicans is found in se- 
vere unemployment in some areas, 
reduced incomes of many other in- 
dustrial workers, and widespread 
loss of income in farming areas. In 
the past, such losses in people’s 
income have had adverse effects 
on the party in power. The other 
factor is the normal off-year 
voting trend against the party in 








against 212 now. 
@ Republicans: 190 to 178 seats, 
against 218 now. 
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—Buescher in The Ashland Times-Gazette 


“THE ARTISTIC TOUCH” 
. with economic overtones 





power. 


This situation, when viewed in 


1954 against the trends of 1952, 
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A HOW THE HOUSE MAY SHIFT 


Sra 


House line-up as it is now: 
218 Republicans 
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* Vacancy in present line-up 


can result in rather severe loss for the 
Republicans. 

In the Senate, Republican prospects 
generally are more favorable than in the 
House. This is true because Senators are 
elected on a State-wide basis and local 
economic troubles may wash out as other 
factors come into play. Even so, it seems 
clear, when the combination formula is 
applied, that a number of Republican 
Senators are in trouble. 

At stake, outside of the South, are 11 
Democratic Senate seats and 15 Repub- 
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lican seats. But the fight for control of 
the Senate centers in relatively few 
States. Political trends, plus economic 
influences, indicate a loss for Republicans 
in New Jersey, Kentucky, Nevada, Idaho 
and Wyoming. The Republicans appear 
to be in line for a gain in Ohio, but 
that election will be close. 

In New Jersey, if past trends were 
a governing factor, Clifford P. Case, 
the Republican nominee, would be the 
winner. Republicans have piled up sub- 
stantial majorities in recent years—sub- 


Republican gain of 1 


stantial enough, apparently, to offset the 
moderate decline in New Jersey incomes. 
But the party in that State is torn with 
strife. There also are charges of scandal 
involving past Republican State admin- 
istrations. Together, these developments 
point to an advantage for Charles R. 
Howell, the Democratic candidate for 
the Senate. 


Kentucky is a State of somewhat dif- 


ferent aspect. The normal tendency is to 
elect a Democrat to the Senate. Senator 
John Sherman Cooper, Republican, also 
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: House line-up as it may be in 1955: 


a» 178-190 Republicans 


_ NEVADA 
__ NEW HAMPSHIRE 
JERSEY 
MEXICO 
YORK* 
CAROLINA 
DAKOTA 


VANIA 
ISLAND | 
CAROLINA 
DAKOTA 


~_VIRGINIA 
"WASHINGTON 
VIRGINIA 


POSSIBLE 
DEM. 


REP. 
4 


2 
7 


_% 1 Independent and 1 vacancy in present line-up 


faces two other formidable obstacles in 
his campaign for re-election. One is Al- 
ben W. Barkley, former Senator, former 
Vice President, with a record of never 
having been defeated in a Kentucky 
election. The second is a rather sharp 
decline in farm income, low operations 
in the coal fields, some unemployment 
in cities. Result: Republicans are likely 
to lose a Senate seat. 

Idaho presents a more uncertain situ- 
ation. Republican Senator Henry C. 
Dworshak, who was elected to fill one 
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unexpired term in 1946 and another in 
1950, has never won in a regular elec- 
tion. Ex-Senator Glen H. Taylor won in 
1944, but was defeated in 1940 and 
1942. 

Business conditions in Idaho are work- 
ing in favor of the Democrats. Idaho in- 
come, on a per capita basis, is down 
about 5 per cent from a year ago. Farm- 
ers are particularly worse off because of 
a short wheat crop. Thus the formula of 
combining voting trends with business 
trends gives the odds to the Democrat. 


(Based on an analysis of historic voting trends and economic factors, by USN&WR Economic Unit } 
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INDICATED POSSIBLE 
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Wyoming and Nevada have Repub- 
lican Senators serving by appointment— 
1 each. Democrats get a voting majority 
in most years. Joseph C. O’Mahoney, for- 
mer Democratic Senator, comes out on 
top in weighing the trend in Wyoming. 
In Nevada, too, a normal Democratic 
situation favors Alan Bible over Ernest S. 
Brown, Republican, to fill the unexpired 
term of the late Senator Pat McCarran. 

In Ohio, odds seem to favor Repre- 
sentative George H. Bender to win over 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Senate line-up as it is now: 
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HOW THE SENATE MAY SHIFT* 





Plus 1 independent 


Senate line-up as it may be in 1955: 


G5 Republicans 






ay @) Democrats 


"Plus 1 Independent 














































































































STATES WITH ee 
SENATE SEATS SEAT NOW INDICATED LOSS (—) SENATE SEATS SEAT NOW INDICATED LOSS (—) 
UP FOR ELECTION | HELD BY WINNER OR GAIN (+) UP FOR ELECTION; HELD BY WINNER OR GAIN (+) 
Alabama DEM. DEM. Nebraska REP.(2)| REP. (2) 

Arkansas DEM. DEM. Nevada REP. DEM. 

California REP. REP. New Hampshire|  REP.(2)| REP. (2). 

Colorado DEM. DEM. New Jersey REP. DEM. 

Delaware DEM. DEM. New Mexico DEM. | DEM. 

Georgia DEM. | DEM. North Caroling | DEM. DEM. 

idaho REP. DEM. Ohio DEM. | RE. | +1 
HMlinois DEM. DEM. Oklahoma DEM. | DEM. 

lows DEM. DEM. Oregon REP. REP. 

Kansas REP. REP. Rhode Island Dem. | DEM. 

Kentucky REP. DEM. ee South Carolina | DEM. | DEM. 

Louisiana DEM. | DEM. South Dakota | REP. REP. 

Maine REP. | REP. ,Ateur | Tennessee DEM. DEM. 

Massachusetts | REP. REP. Texes DEM. DEM. 

Michigan REP. REP. Virginia DEM. DEM. 

Minnesota DEM. DEM. West Virginia | DEM. DEM. 

Mississippi DEM. DEM. Wyoming REP. DEM. 

Montana DEM. DEM. 7 
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*Based on an analysis of historic voting trends and economic factors, by USN&WR Economic Unit 
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Democratic Senator Thomas A. Burke. 
Ohio has been electing Republican Sena- 
tors since 1934. Income in Ohio is down 
only 1.7 per cent on a per capita basis, 
which seems scarcely enough to reverse 
a normal voting trend. 

Elsewhere. Some signs suggest that 
Democrats may have an opportunity of 
picking up 2 more Senate seats in 
Michigan and Massachusetts. There is 
substantial unemployment in Michigan’s 
automobile industry, and Massachusetts 
has been plagued with unemployment in 
textile centers. Senate contests in both 
States are admitted by leaders of both 
parties to be close. Nevertheless, barring 
a stronger Democratic tide than now 
seems probable, the formula used in this 
appraisal indicates victory for Senator 
Homer Ferguson in Michigan and Sena- 
tor Leverett Saltonstall in Massachusetts. 

Close Senate elections are indicated 
in other States, too, but analyses of vot- 
ing trends and business conditions do not 
signal upsets. Republicans seem safe in 
New Hampshire and Nebraska, with 2 
Senate seats involved in each State. There 
is little doubt about Republican Senators 
in Kansas and South Dakota. Maine al- 
ready has re-elected a Republican. 

Republicans also seem to have the 
edge in California and Oregon. The vot- 
ing trend in California has been Repub- 
lican from 1946 on, and the business 
setback has been mild in that State. This 
set of conditions seems to give the nod to 
Republican Senator Thomas H. Kuchel. 
In Oregon, Senator Guy Cordon would 
seem to have the lead. Oregon had not 
elected a Democratic Senator since 1914, 
and incomes are down less than 1 per 
cent. 

For the Democrats, outside of the 
South, Rhode Island seems to be safe 
for veteran Senator Theodore F. Green; 
West Virginia, for Senator Matthew M. 
Neely; Oklahoma, for Senator Robert S. 
Kerr. In Delaware the formula points to 
Democratic Senator J. Allen Frear, Jr. 

In Illinois, both voting and economic 
trends favor Democratic Senator Paul H. 
Douglas, Republican Senators have been 
elected in Illinois only twice since 1928. 
Mr. Douglas is likely to be helped by 
farm price declines and unemployment 
in industrial centers and coal areas. 
Iowa, although stanchly Republican, still 
is likely to return Democratic Senator 
Guy M. Gillette. Senator Gillette ran 
far ahead of President Truman in 1948 
and this year is being helped by dis- 
putes over farm policy and declines in 
farm income. 

In Minnesota, Democratic Senator Hu- 
bert H. Humphrey is being assisted by 
increased unemployment, a drop in wage 
income and a rather sharp drop in farm 
income in some areas. Voting trends do 
not favor a Democratic candidate, but 
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What Polis Show 


Nation-wide, for House of Rep- 
resentatives—Gallup Poll, October 
4: Democratic, 52%; Republican, 
48%. Princeton Research Service, 
September 23: Democratic, 53%, 
Republican, 47%. 

New York—New York Daily 
News, October 15, in New York 
City ahd 9 scattered counties, for 
Governor: Democratic, 53.1%; Re- 
publican, 46.9%. Princeton Re- 
search Service, September 30, for 
Governor: Democratic, 48.9%; Re- 
publican, 49%; undecided, 2.1%. 

New Jersey—Princeton Research 
Service, September 30, for Sen- 
ator: Democratic, 48%; Repub- 
lican, 44.5%; undecided, 7.5%. 


Minnesota—Minneapolis Morn- 
ing Tribune, October 6, State- 
wide, for Governor: Republican, 
51%; Democratic-Farmer Labor, 
45%; undecided, 4%. For Sena- 
tor: Democratic, 56%; Republi- 
can, 41%; undecided, 1%; refused 
to say, 2%. 

Indiana—Evansville Press, in 
Vanderburgh County (sometimes 
called a “weather vane” county), 
October 12, for Congress: Repub- 
lican, 45.3%; Democratic, 54.7%. 

California—California Poll, Field 
Research Co., early October, State- 
wide, for Governor: Republican, 
45%; Democratic, 39%; undecided, 
16%. For Senator: Republican, 
39%; Democratic, 39%; undecided 
plus other candidates, 22%. 

lowa—Des Moines Register, Oc- 
tober 3, State-wide, for Gover- 
nor: Republican, 50%; Democratic, 
42%; undecided, 8%. For Senator: 
Republican, 32%; Democratic, 
38%; undecided, 30%. Wallace’s 
Farmer and lowa Homestead, 
farmers who intend to vote, for 
Senator: Democratic, 51%; Re- 
publican, 41%; undecided, 8%. 

Ohic—Youngstown Vindicator, 
October 13, in industrial Mahoning 
County, for Senator: Democratic, 
68%; Republican, 32%. 

Colorado—Denver Post, Octo- 
ber 11, State-wide, for Governor: 
Democratic, 62%; Republican, 
25%; undecided, 13%. For Senator: 
Democratic, 51%; Republican, 
32%; undecided, 17%. 

Oregon—Portland Journal, Oc- 
tober 1, in 4 big-city counties, for 
Senator: Democratic, 56.27%; Re- 
publican, 43.15%; undecided, .58%. 








Senator Humphrey has a rather wide per- 
sonal following in cities. 

In the Mountain States of Colorado, 
Montana and New Mexico, voting trends 
strongly favor the Democrats. They are 
being helped, too, by some increase in 
unemployment, some decline in farm in- 
come. That appears to give the edge to 
Senators Clinton P. Anderson in New 
Mexico and James E. Murray in Mon- 
tana, and to the Democratic candidate, 
John A. Carroll, in Colorado. 

In the House of Representatives, 
the slightest shift in the political wind 
will switch control from Republicans to 
Democrats. Leaders of both parties free- 
ly admit that this change could occur 
simply from the off-year tendency of the 
party in power to lose some strength in 
the House. In every off-year election 
since Civil War days, except for 1902 
and 1934, this has occurred. 

The formula for appraising the po- 
litical outlook used in this analysis indi- 
cates that changes to come in the House 
may be rather sweeping. One reason 
is that the Republican margin now is so 
slender that normal off-year shifts sug- 
gest a Republican defeat regardless of 
business conditions. Also, while per capi- 
ta income is down only a meager 1.8 
per cent, pockets of severe unemploy- 
ment and reduced incomes dot the coun- 
try, and many of them are in key con- 
gressional districts held by Republicans. 

Republican chances are weakest in 
industrial areas where théy won by nar- 
row margins in 1952. A good many of 
these districts would be expected to 
swing normally to Democrats in off-year 
voting. Now this trend is fortified by 
declines in employment and income. 

In New England, Democrats are 
likely to pick up 1 or 2 seats in Massa- 
chusetts, where voting trends indicate a 
swing against Republicans, and one seat 
in the New Haven-Meriden area of Con- 
necticut, where employment is down. 
Otherwise no change is indicated in this 
region. 

In New York, the Republicans ap- 
parently stand to lose 3 districts in New 
York City, which they carried narrowly 
in 1952, and maybe 2 seats in the Buffalo 
area, where factory employment is off. 
In Pennsylvania, with per capita income 
off 3.8 per cent in a year and total in- 
come down 2.7 per cent, things look dark 
for Republicans in 5 and possibly 6 dis- 
tricts. These are affected by lower activity 
in coal mining, steel, textiles and apparel. 
A similar situation prevails in New Jersey, 
where income per person is down 2.9 per 
cent, jeopardizing a Republican seat in 
the Newark area. The House seat in Del- 
aware may shift from Republican to 
Democratic for economic reasons. 

In the industrial Midwest, down- 
ward economic trends are working against 
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POLITICAL PATTERN: 


“INS” LOSE STRENGTH 
IN OFF YEARS 


Party That Elected Per Cent of House Seats 
A President Won by That Party 
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the Republicans. Seats now held by Re 
publicans appear shaky in the Dayton 
and Canton areas of Ohio, on the basis 
of lower incomes and employment. In 
Indiana, in the Evansville district Repub- 
licans barely won in 1952, and unemploy- 
ment is rather heavy there now. The 
same is true of the South Bend district, 
where auto output is down. 

In Illinois, income per person is down 
only 1.1 per cent, but voting trends op- 
erate against Republicans in two Chicago 
districts and possibly one more in that 
city. Unemployment in the Peoria area 
hurts Republicans there, too. In Michigan 
per capita income is off 3.6 per cent, 
indicating Democratic gains of 1 seat in | 
Detroit and 1 in the Flint-Lansing area. 

Elsewhere in the Midwest, the tradi- 
tional strength of Republicans is expected 
to hold on Election Day. Kansas, Iowa, 
and North and South Dakota seem al- 
most certain to return solid Republican 
slates. That would mean a gain of 1 seat 
in Kansas. The Minnesota division of 5 
Republican and 4 Democratic Represent- 
atives is unlikely to change. 

In Missouri, where per capita income 
is off 3.8 per cent, Democrats seem likely 
to unseat Republicans in 2 districts—l 
near Kansas City and 1 in St. Joseph. 
Democrats are counting on _ getting 
back 3 seats in Virginia that they lost 
in 1952. They also appear likely, because 
of voting and economic trends, to pick up 
a seat in Maryland and another in West 
Virginia. The 2 seats that Republicans 
hold in Kentucky and the 2 they hold in 
Tennessee are likely to stay in that party, 
because of traditional voting records. 

In the Mountain States, Democrats 
may stand to gain 1 Representative from 
Arizona and 1 from Utah, and may re- 
capture Nevada’s lone House seat. Other- 
wise, little change is indicated. On the 
Pacific Coast, Oregon seems safe for the 
Republicans but Washington is likely to 
give the Democrats an additional seat 
from the Seattle district. In California, 2 
seats that the Republicans barely won in 
1952—in a Los Angeles and a San Fran- 
cisco district—probably will return to the 
Democrats. 

Actually, as the charts show, Republi- 
cans go into this year’s elections handi- 
capped by traditional off-year voting 
trends, and by the fact that in recent 
years people have been accustomed to a 
steady increase in income. When incomes 
dip or stand still, the party in power 
seems to get blamed. 


For on-the-spot election surveys by 
members of the Board of Editors of “U. S. 
News & World Report’ see page 28. 
Text of the coast-to-coast furor set off by 
Defense Secretary Wilson‘s bird-dog- 
vs.-kennel-dog statement begins on 
page 44. 
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FIREBEE... TARGET FOR TODAY 


Modern weapons require modern targets to fully chal- 
lenge the skill of jet fighter, guided missile and anti- 
aircraft crews. Such a target is the high-speed Firebee 
jet plane, designed, developed and manufactured by 
Ryan. This advanced-type drone missile is electronically 
controlled to simulate high performance enemy aircraft, 
yet is supplied to the armed forces at a fraction of the 
cost of piloted jets converted to target use. The Firebee 
can be air- or ground-launched, and is recoverable by a 
unique parachute system, to be used again and again. 


Another Example of How 


RYAN BUILDS BETTER 


Already a seven league stride ahead of other target planes and towed targets, the 
Firebee drone missile has a large growth factor for future development. Its development 
demanded special ingenuity and the most advanced scientific knowledge. This 
achievement is just one of a long list of solid contributions in the company’s 32 years of 
consistent growth in building the planes and aeronautical products which have helped 
develop America’s air power. 


Specialized, yet versatile, Ryan is uniquely equipped for today’s difficult research, 
engineering and production tasks. It excels in the ability to create and produce complex, 
high quality products at low cost—and deliver them on time. 


Engineers looking for a challenging future will find outstanding opportunities at Ryan. 


PILOTLESS 


AIRCRAFT & AIRBORNE ELECTRONICS AFTERBURNERS & 
JET AIRCRAFT 


COMPONENTS EQUIPMENT JET COMPONENTS 
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Campaign Report: 


DEMOCRATS SHOWING SIGNS 
OF GAINS IN MIDDLE WEST 


Now the Republicans are facing trouble in 
the Middle West, where their party is tradi- 


tionally strong. 


Latest surveys by U.S. News & World Report 
indicate that the Democrats may gain up to 
10 or 12 House seats in eight States, from 
Ohio to the Dakotas. Republicans may pick up 





Signs of political discontent are ap- 
pearing in eight Middle Western States 
that usually vote Republican. These 
signs point toward Democratic gains in 
next month’s congressional elections. 

Democrats, on the basis of on-the- 
spot surveys by U.S. News & World 
Report, are expected to gain several 
House seats—possibly 10 or 12—in this 
Middle Western area that stretches from 
Ohio to the Dakotas. 

Republicans, however, are given a 
chance to pick up a Democratic Senate 
seat in Ohio. Senate races appear to be 
close in Illinois, Michigan and Iowa. 

Now an unpredictable new factor is 


adding to Republican worries in these 





THE PRESIDENT BACKS GEORGE BENDER 
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are close. 


Middle Western States. Politicians are 
wondering how voters will react to a 
remark made last week by Defense Sec- 
retary Charles E. Wilson. 

Discussing, at a Detroit news conter- 
ence, the feasibility of placing defense 
contracts in cities where there is surplus 
labor, Mr. Wilson said: 

“T’ve got a lot of sympathy for people 
where a sudden change catches *em— 
but I’ve always liked bird dogs better 
than kennel-fed dogs myself. You know, 
one who'll get out and hunt for food 
rather than sit on his fanny and yell.” 

However this remark was meant, Dem- 
ocrats jumped on it quickly, trying to 
turn it to political advantage in their 
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This Midwest outlook follows the pattern of 
other areas where surveys showed the Demo- 
crats to be gaining. Add it all up, and the Re- 
ee ee 
acbergesle. sume 
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vote appeals to jobless workers. Until 
then, the campaign in the Middle West 


had been apathetic. A Democratic 
problem, in well-organized Republican 
areas, was to get dissatisfied people 


stirred up enough to turn out and vote. 
Mr. Wilson’s remark, Democrats hope, 
may do it. 

Earlier surveys by U.S. News & World 
Report already had revealed growing 
Democratic strength in such areas as 
New England, Middle Atlantic States, 
Border States, Rocky Mountain States 
and the Pacific Coast. 

It all adds up, as of now, to the out- 
look that the Democrats are likely to 
win control of the next Congress. 





-—Wide World 
YOUNG DEMOCRATS BOOST THOMAS BURKE 


In Ohio, Republicans are a little less confident 
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In| Michigan, Republican Senator 
Homer Ferguson holds a slight edge in 
his race for re-election—unless Secretary 
Wilson’s “kennel dog” remark costs the 
Republicans too many votes. But G. 
Mennen Williams, Democrat, is widely 
favored. to retain the Governorship. And 
the Democrats have a good chance to 
gain 1 or 2 of Michigan’s House seats 
that now are divided, 12 Republicans to 
5 Democrats, with 1 vacancy caused by 
the death of a Republican. 

Unemployment is the main issue in 
Michigan. This State, with 272,000 out 
of work, is one of the big surplus-labor 
areas of the nation. Much of the unem- 
ployment is due to seasonal shutdowns 
in the automotive industry, which soon 
will be rehiring thousands of men. But 
the pickup may come too late to help the 
Republicans much on November 2. 

Republicans say a big factor favoring 
Senator Ferguson is that he has associ- 
ated himself closely with President Eisen- 
hower, who remains personally popular 
in Michigan. 

Moreover, Senator Ferguson’s name 
has been widely known in Michigan for 
15 years, while his Democratic opponent, 
Patrick V. McNamara, is not so well 
known. Mr. McNamara, who won the 
nomination after the death of former 
Senator Blair Moody, was long an official 
of an AFL steamfitters’ union, and the 
CIO, which supported Mr. Moody, trans- 
ferred its backing to Mr. McNamara. But 
the Teamsters Union broke away and 
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gave its endorsement to Senator Fergu- 
son. 

Fortunately for the Republicans in 
the House campaign, the Detroit and 
Wayne County areas that hold most of 
the jobless factory workers already are 
represented by Democrats, so the five 
Republican defeats expected there will 
not mean net loss of ground. 

Nine of the Republican districts are 
in strongly Republican territory in out- 
State Michigan. Another, the eighteenth 
district; embracing a Detroit suburban 
area, gave the Republican incumbent, 
George A. Dondero, 56 per cent of the 
vote in 1952, and Democratic chances of 
capturing this district appear remote. 

That leaves three Republican-held dis- 
tricts in which Democrats figure they 
have a fighting chance to win. Their 
best chance is in the seventeenth district, 
where the hard-campaigning Mrs. Mar- 
tha W. Griffiths, a lawyer, is opposing 
Republican Representative Charles G. 
Oakman—and where there is some un- 
employment. 

Other districts eyed hopefully by 
Democrats are the twelfth, where former 
Representative Frank E. Hook is chal- 
lenging the Republican incumbent, John 
B. Bennett; and the sixth district, in 
which Republican Representative Kit 
Clardy is opposed by Democrat Donald 
Hayworth. 

Ohio. A week ago, Republicans figured 
they had a good chance to take a Senate 
seat away from the Democrats in Ohio. 
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Now, since Secretary Wilson’s “bird dog” 
remark, Republicans are less confident. 

Until Mr. Wilson spoke, it was an 
apathetic campaign,.and Ohio’s normally 
Republican record made Representative 
George H. Bender a slight favorite over 
the Democrat, Senator Thomas A. Burke, 
who was appointed to his seat after 
Senator Robert A. Taft’s death. 

Now many voters are stirred up, and 
Senator Burke’s stock is rising. 

In House races, the best appraisals 
are that Ohio’s present line-up will not 
change much. The State now has 16 
Republican Representatives, 5 Demo- 
crats and 1 Independent, with one va- 
cancy caused by the resignation of a 
Democrat. But here again, if a strong 
Democratic trend develops, the Demo- 
crats might pick up one or more 
Republican seats and perhaps the Inde- 
pendent seat also. 

Economically, Ohio is in better shape 
than neighboring States, with unemploy- 
ment relatively small. Farmers are not 
greatly disturbed. Republicans, who have 
not lost a senatorial race in Ohio since 
1934, have a good State organization. 
Democrats are divided. In the primaries, 
there were nearly 100,000 more Republi- 
can than Democratic votes. 

Normally, all these factors would point 
to a Republican senatorial victory. 

In House contests, Republicans are 
favored by the fact that. the State’s big- 
gest pools of unemployment are in dis- 
tricts already held by the Democrats. 
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Only 5 of the 23 districts are con- 
sidered seriously in doubt—the third 
and sixteenth, now held by Republicans; 
the sixth and fifteenth, now held by Dem- 
ocrats; and the ninth, now represented by 
an Independent. 

The third district, including Dayton, 
went Republican by only 51 per cent in 
1952. The sixteenth, which holds Can- 
ton, gave Republicans a 54 per cent 
vote in 1952, but unemployment might 
cause it to switch this year. 

The sixth district, Democratic by a 
mere tenth of 1 per cent in 1952, is in a 
down-State farming area that Repub- 
licans say properly belongs to them. 
Another farming district, the fifteenth, 
has been held through eight elections 
by a Democrat, Robert Secrest, who has 
resigned, and Republicans say no other 
Democrat can win this area. 

A three-cornered race makes the out- 
come uncertain in the ninth district, 
embracing Toledo, now held by an 
Independent. 

In Illinois, impartial observers are 
giving the edge to Democratic Senator 
Paul H. Douglas in his race for re-elec- 
tion against Republican Joseph T. Meek. 

Appraisals of the congressional picture 
in Illinois range from a forecast of un- 
changed—16 Republicans and 9 Dem- 
ocrats—to a net gain of 4 seats for the 
Democrats. 

The senatorial campaign offers Illinois 
voters a clear-cut choice between a New 
Deal Democrat and a conservative Re- 
publican. 

Considered the decisive issue, how- 
ever, is which party the voters regard as 
more likely to help them financially. Full- 
time unemployment now stands at 350,- 
000 in Illinois. Many others are on part- 
time work. Although up-State farmers, 
north of Springfield, are pretty well off, 
farmers in southern Illinois are hurt by 
failing farm prices and drought—and 
many are not happy with the drought 
relief they got. 

Vote samplers in this southern area are 
finding a good many persons who voted 
for Mr. Eisenhower in 1952 who now say 
that they are ready to switch. 

In addition to the farm and business 
situations, Democrats say that two other 
irritants are shaping votes for them. One 
is the series of utility-rate increases that 
Democrats say have been granted in 
more than 500 communities by the Re- 
publican State administration. The sec- 
ond is the rent increase that has hit many 
apartment dwellers since rent controls 
went off. 

Mr. Meek, in his campaign speeches, 
recently turned to warning Republicans 
that they must bring out the vote or lose 
the election. A week before, he had been 
winding up his speeches with confident 
victory forecasts. 
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The speech made by President Eisen- 
hower in behalf of Mr. Meek is said in 
some districts to have helped the Re- 
publican cause. Other reports vary as 
to its effect. 

In general, Illinois voter registrations 
are reported up to normal, or better, for 
a mid-term election. One factor encour- 
aging a big vote is a dispute over a pro- 
posed State Legislature redistricting plan 
that some charge would favor Chicago 
over rural areas. If this dispute draws 
out a big vote down-State, Republicans 
should profit. 

Democratic hopes of picking up House 
seats lie in these four districts: the third 
and fourth in Chicago; the 23d, a mixed 
industrial and farming district in south- 
ern Illinois; and the 25th, a southern 
Illinois mining district where many dig- 
gings are closed. All went Republican 
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DEMOCRAT PAUL DOUGLAS 


in 1952 by margins ranging from 55 to 
58 per cent. 

Some Republicans claim chances to 
unseat 2 Democrats—in the ninth dis- 
trict in Chicago, and in the 21st district, 
which embraces Springfield. They went 
Democratic by margins of 52 and 53 
per cent in 1952. 

The deciding votes in Illinois seem to 
rest in the hands of complaining workers 
and farmers. If the Republicans can 
make peace with them, they can win 
a Senate seat, hold their ground in the 
House. If not, Senator Douglas will 
return—and some Republican Congress- 
men may not. 

In Indiana, Democrats talk confidently 
of picking up 3 to 6 new House 
seats. The very best that the Republi- 
cans could do, in most impartial views, 
would be to hold their ground. This 
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would be considerable. Republicans now 
control both U.S. Senate seats—with 
neither at stake this year—and 10 of the 
State’s 11 seats in the House. 

Republicans, speaking privately, admit 
that they have troubles in Indiana. 

One Republican trouble is a factional 
fight that pits Governor George N. Craig, 
an Eisenhower man, against the State’s 
two Senators, Homer Capehart and Wil- 
liam E. Jenner, who were supporters of 
the late Robert A. Taft. Governor Craig 
recently won control of the State com- 
mittee, and some Republicans feel that 
the Senators would not grieve too much 
if a party defeat under the Governor’s 
leadership gave them a chance to win 
back the committee control. 

Other Republican troubles are eco- 
nomic. Many farmers are worried about 
the low prices for chickens and eggs, and 
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REPUBLICAN JOSEPH MEEK 
In Illinois, 350,000 unemployed and a drought 


the general unsteadiness of corn, hog and 
cattle prices. There is considerable un- 
employment. All these things give aid 
and comfort to the Democrats. 

A sign of the direction things are tak- 
ing in Indiana shows up in Vanderburgh 
County—called a “weather vane” county 
because it has gone with the winner in 
every presidential election since 1900. 
This county includes Evansville. 

Two years ago, Mr. Eisenhower car- 
ried Vanderburgh County, 42,000 to 
29,700, just as polls forecast. This year’s 
poll shows 54 per cent of Vanderburgh 
County voters favoring the Democratic 
candidate for Congress. 

The eighth district, which embraces 
Vanderburgh County, is one of the three 
districts where Democrats see their best 
chances of picking up House seats. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Only aspirin or amputation would help our 
fine feathered friend. But if big-bills are keep- 
ing you from cooing—and they happen to be 
printing bills—Consolidated Enamel Papers 


are a far easier-to-take cure. 


They cost 15 to 25% less than old style enamel 


papers because Consolidated’s modern manu- 


facturing method revolutionized enamel 
papermaking time and costs. Your budget gets 
the break, while your advertising mate- 
rials, company magazine and other fine 
printing sparkle with the crisp brilliance 


only the very finest enamel paper can give. 
Call your Consolidated paper merchant for the 
full story of why Consolidated Enamels are 
today’s best value regardless of coating method. 
Or write on your letterhead. We’ll send a gen- 
erous supply without obligation to prove that 
Consolidated Enamels can fill the bill for you. 
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Other districts on which Democrats pin 
high hopes are the third, which includes 
South Bend, and the eleventh, which in- 
cludes Indianapolis. 

A second group of districts—which 
Democrats hope to win, but not very 
confidently—includes the fifth, seventh 
and ninth districts. 

The only district now held by the 
Democrats is the first, which holds the 
Gary steel mills. It has been Democratic 
since 1928, and is expected to stay that 
way again this year. 

In Minnesota, an obviously strong 
Democratic current is running. Demo- 
crats foresee a cinch re-election victory 
for Senator Hubert H. Humphrey. They 
also see a chance to displace 2 Re- 
publican members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. But they are far from 
confident of this. Minnesota’s House 
delegation may remain just as it is, 5 
Republicans and 4 Democrats—or “Dem- 
ocrat-Farmer Labor” as it is called since 
the amalgamation of the old Farmer- 
Labor and Democratic parties. 

Mr. Humphrey is strong everywhere 
in the State. The Minnesota Poll, con- 
ducted by the Minneapolis Morning 
Tribune, gives him an unbeatable lead 
over his Republican opponent, Val 
Bjornson. This survey, based on those 
who plan to vote, finds 56 per cent for 
Mr. Humphrey and 41 per cent for Mr. 
Bjornson. 

Part of Mr. Humphrey’s strength stems 
from the State’s economic situation. In 
Duluth and the iron-ore country, mines 
have reduced operations and many men 
are out of work. There has been a moder- 
ate business decline in the St. Paul-Min- 
neapolis area. 

Although Minnesota’s farmers have 
not fared badly on the whole, the cut in 
dairy price supports and collapsing egg 
prices have reduced many incomes. 

Mr. Humphrey also has wide personal 
support. Labor unions are solidly behind 
him. Mr. Bjornson, who made a repu- 
tation as an economy-minded State Sen- 
ator, is personally respected by many 
voters of both parties. Minnesota politi- 
cians say that, if anyone could beat Sen- 
ator Humphrey, it would be Mr. Bjorn- 
son—but they doubt that he can do it 
this year. 

In the House races, the question is: 
How strong is the Democratic current? 
The Minnesota Poll finds that 42 per cent 
of those who expect to vote favor the 
election of D-F-L candidates, while 40 
per cent want Republicans. Two years 
ago, the count was 49 per cent for Re- 
publicans and 39 per cent for D-F-L. 
The new figures alarm some Republicans. 
But some analysts think the poll simply 
means reduced Republican majorities in 
districts now Republican and _ bigger 
D-F-L majorities in districts now D-F-L. 
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The 2 Republican seats counted in 
some danger are the seventh district, 
where H. Carl Andersen, Republican 
incumbent, is opposed by Judge Douglas 
Hunt, Democrat, and the ninth district, 
in which Republican Representative 
Harold C. Hagen faces Mrs. Coya Knut- 
son, Democrat. Both districts are in -the 
Western wheat area. All 4 candidates 
oppose the flexible price-support pro- 
gram. 

In lowa, it’s a close race for the U. S. 
Senate. Although Iowa is usually Repub- 
lican, Senator Guy M. Gillette, a Demo- 
crat, has won election three times in 
that State. and polls indicate that he 
may do it again. 

In the House races, it’s a different 
story. Iowa has not elected a Democrat 
to the House since 1940. All 8 of 
the State’s House members now are Re- 
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DEMOCRAT GUY GILLETTE 


cided voters. Thirty per cent had not 
made up their minds in a canvass by 
the Des Moines Register that showed 38 
per cent for Mr. Gillette and 32 per cent 
for Mr. Martin. 

Democrats in their campaign are strik- 
ing hard at the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion’s farm policy of flexible price sup- 
ports. Iowa’s corn-hog farmers, however, 
are doing pretty well generally. The only 
loud complaining is in the poultry and 
dairy section. 

Some distress in this poultry-dairy area 
may produce Iowa’s only defeat of a 
Republican House member. Represent- 
ative Henry O. Talle of the second 
district faces an aggressive campaign by 
Democrat Ruben V. Austin on the farm 
issue. 

In the Dakotas, farmers are uneasy 
about Administration farm policies, but 
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REPUBLICAN THOMAS MARTIN 


In lowa, polls show a big “‘undecided’’ group 


publicans, and all except possibly one 
appear safe bets to hold their jobs. 

Senator Gillette, a conservative Demo- 
crat, has proved his popularity in con- 
servative Iowa. He ran far ahead of 
President Truman in Iowa in winning 
his last senatorial election. Newspaper 
polls now show him in front of his 
Republican opponent, Representative 
Thomas E. Martin. 

Uncertainties remain, however. The 
biggest uncertainty is: How many Iowans 
will turn out to vote? Iowa is not much 
steamed up about this election. A meager 
vote would help Mr. Martin, because the 
Republican courthouse groups, well or- 
ganized in most counties, can be expected 
to turn out their followers even if most 
voters stay home. 

A second uncertainty, polls reveal, lies 
in an unusually large number of unde- 


not sufficiently disturbed to change their 
habit of electing Republicans. The Re- 
publican nominees this year are expected 
to receive reduced majorities, yet there 
is no suggestion that any of them will 
be beaten. 

This means that, in South Dakota, Re- 
publican Senator Karl E. Mundt is con- 
sidered almost sure to be re-elected, 
along with the State’s two Republican 
incumbents in the House. 

North Dakota, with no senatorship at 
stake, is expected to re-elect its two Re- 
publican Representatives. 

One question, in South Dakota, con- 
cerned public reaction to Senator 
Mundt’s widely publicized role as chair- 
man of the subcommittee that investi- 
gated the McCarthy-Stevens dispute. 
But no issue has been made of this in 
the campaign. 
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THERES A BIG DIFF 


IN FREIGHT CAR® 






































Even wide-eyed little Willie can spot the 
difference, say, between a boxcar and one of the 
fleet new “‘piggy-back”’ flatcars on which so 
many highway trailers are hitching rides 
these days. But to see the most important 
difference in cars you must look at the wheels. 
There’s the difference that enables so many 
cars to roll faster—smoother—unhampered 

by hot boxes— with less motive power and 
maintenance cost to the railroads and more 
benefit to everybody. When you see the name 
HYATT on the journal boxes, you know the 
car is as modern as the Diesel that pulls it, 
because it’s equipped with “‘the running mate 
of Diesel freight’”’—Hyatt Roller Bearings! 
Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors 
Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 


NEW HYATT JOURNAL BOXES 
COST UP TO 20% LESS! 


Improved manufacturing methods 
have cut the cost of new HYATT Roller 
Bearing Journal Boxes up to 20% per 
freight car. Full details on request. 
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Sketched in a Suite 


at the Waldorf-Astoria 


A HILTON GUEST ENJOYS THE BEST 


In New York 

Tue Warporr-Astoria 
Tue Praza 

Tue Rooseve tt 

Tue New Yorker 

In Washington, D. C. 
THE MayFLloweER 

In St. Louis, Mo 

THE JEFFERSON 

Jn Columbus, Obio 
Tue Desnier Hitton 
In Fort Worth 

and &1 Paso, Texas 
Tue Hitton Horer 

Jn San Bernardino, Cal. 
ARROWHEAD SPRINGS 


In Chicago 

Tue Coxrap Hitton 
THe Parmer House 
Jn Los Angeles 

Tue Town House 
Jn Dayton, Obio 


Tue Dayton BirtMore 


In Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Tue Hitton Horet 

In Chibuahbua, Mexico 
Tue Patacio Hitton 

Jn San Juan, Puerto Rico 
Tue Carise Hitton 


Jn Madrid, Spain 


Tue Castectana Hivton 


Jn Istanbul, Turkey—Tue Istaxsurt Hitton 
(Opening early 1955) 
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Successful businessmen 
value the prestige associated 
with staying at a Hilton Hotel. 
Whether holding conferences 
in the gracious surroundings of 
their hotel room or contacting 
clients at their offices, they find a Hilton 
address enhances their business standing. 
The convenient locations, modern accommodations 
and distinctive character make Hilton Hotels the 


ideal headquarters for men and women. 


Cy 
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Conrad N. Hilton, President 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES ¢ THE CONRAD HILTON ¢ CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


Business Prestige 
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QUICK MILLIONS IN HOUSING 


Formula: a Few Thousands and an FHA Mortgage 


Profits were big, investment 
was small, and the Government 
took the risk. That's the story be- 
hind the postwar apartment 
boom under a special housing 
law. 

It's all over now. But more 
than 7,000 apartment ‘‘spon- 
sors’ got the federal aid while 
it lasted. 

The real story of scandals in hous- 
ing, as developed to date, now can be 
told. It’s largely the story of how big 
money was made in apartment-house 


projects, built with aid of a now-de- 
funct housing law known as “section 
608.” 

Operating under this law, promoters 
and builders of apartment projects 
around the country gathered a known to- 
tal of 113 maillion dollars in “windfall” 
profits, most of it in the 1946-50 period. 
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So sponsors pocketed “windfalls,” from loans, of . . 
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Source: Federal Housing Administration 
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That is the tally of “windfalls” in 1,410 
cases out of 1,547 large apartment proj- 
ects that have been investigated. Inves- 
tigators believe that other “windfalls” 
doubtless were gathered among the 5,521 
smaller projects not subjected to close 
scrutiny. 

How sponsors of the projects operated, 
how lax rules boosted profits, and how 
the Federal Government ended up hold- 
ing the bag on a large number of finan- 
cially unsound housing projects is a story 
that is only now emerging from official 
files. 

The Federal Housing Administration 
already has had to take over 298 
properties, on which mortgages have 
gone “sour.” Actual loss, on_ resales, 
totals only about 1 million dollars to 
date. But hundreds of other projects 
may be dumped on the Government 
eventually, and substantial losses seem 
likely. 

Tenants, meanwhile, complain that 
they are paying higher rents than would 
have been required, in many projects, 
because interest costs and repayment of 


WHERE INVESTMENTS PAID 472 PER CENT 
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They got Government-insured loans, of. ...... 
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the amounts represented by “windfall” 
profits are included in rent charges al- 
lowed by the FHA. 

Two investigations uncovered the 
biggest of the housing deals. One study, 
by the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, is still going on. Another 
inquiry, by a special investigating unit 
at FHA, has been completed. The 
Justice Department now is moving into 
the field. 

Investigators concede that apartment- 
project sponsors were operating within 
the letter of the law in most cases. For- 
tunes were made, often in less than a 
year and with actual cash investments of 
only a few thousand dollars. False con- 
tracts, padded payrolls and rigged supply 
accounts played their part in some deals. 
Maneuvers usually were legal, however, 
under the “section 608” law and FHA’s 
interpretations of it. 

To show the methods used in engineer- 
ing the highly profitable apartment deals 
under the Government’s wing, the FHA’s 
official report on housing scandals cites 

(Continued on page 36) 


$ 23,902,138 
$1,331,343,300 
$1,218,415,133 


$ 112,928,167 
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“it’s still OUR baby?”’ 


No matter where a Twin Disc Fric- 
tion or Fluid Drive is working—no 
matter what the job—it’s still our 
baby. 

For we designed it... we built it 
-.. and we helped “pply it... it’s our 
responsibility for the lifetime of its 
operation. 

That’s why whenever the efficiency 
of a Twin Disc Friction or Fluid 
Drive drops below the level for 
which it was designed — whether 
from accident, abuse, or extended use 
—it can be back in action in a matter 
of hours ... ready to go to work on 
the next shift, 

For it’s still our baby. That’s the 
way we want it... and that’s the 
way our customers—and their custo- 
mers— prefer it. 

But there’s more to service like this 
than meets the eye. 

It takes a $4 million inventory of 
Twin Disc Spare Parts and Complete 
Replacement Units . . . with a pro- 
ductive schedule on these items 
geared to requirements from the field 
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+ plus 8 Twin Disc Factory or Sales 
Eugineering Offices, 64 Parts Sta- 
tions, and 90 Authorized Hydraulic 
Dealers... strategically located 
throughout the Nation. 

Think about that. . . next time 
you're designing or buying powered 
industrial equipment, 
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TWIN 


TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin 
Hydraulic Division, Rockford, Illinois 
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case after case of actual projects. As the 
picture is drawn: 

Getting a “windfall” was fairly easy, 
according to the report. It was done by 
making sure that the mortgage, as in- 
sured by FHA, was far larger than the 
construction cost of a project. 

The Government-aided “windfalls” 
were, in fact, an extreme form of a build- 
ing-business practice known as “mortgag- 
ing out.” 

On privately financed apartment deals 
in the past there were sometimes “wind- 
falls” from the mortgages. But they usual- 
ly arose only in exceptional circum- 
stances, where actual building costs 
turned out to be unusually low. The 
gains were small, as a rule, and there 
was seldom any certainty that they would 
materialize. 

Also, both the principals and the lend- 
ers of the mortgage money were re- 
strained by the knowledge that if too 
much profit went out of a project in a 
“windfall,” the safety of their investment 
might be endangered. s 

Investors felt no such restraint when 
the Government was in the deal under 


THE STORY OF 


ONE “WINDFALL” DEAL 




























Three individuals bought a tract of 

| land near a Southern city. 

» They laid out 11 apartment projects, 

| asked FHA for mortgage aid. : 

» FHA asked the usual questions of the — 

| sponsors. In reply, they estimated | 

costs at about $12,000,000. They 
pledged $757,213 in cash, showed 

| other cash resources. : 
FHA then insured mortgages of © 

- $10,845,600 on the apartments, 

representing about 90 per cent of 

estimated costs. . 

The sponsors built their projects for — 

$7,368,000. This left them with a 

$3,477,600 “windfall” from the 

mortgages. 

® Rents at the projects were based on 
the $10,845,600 mortgages. Ten- — 
ants, in effect, began to pay for — 
the “windfall” that the projects’ 
sponsors had taken. 

The sponsors now have defaulted © 
on the mortgages, because the © 
apartments proved unable to pay _ 
their way, with high rents keeping — 
occupancy down. 

FHA, as a result, is taking overthe 11 _ 
apartment projects, stands to lose _ 
if the apartments are sold for less 
than the insured mortgages still 

outstanding. 
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“section 608.” The Government was in- 
suring the mortgage and it was the real 
risk taker. 

The chart on page 36 shows how it all 
worked out in one typical case. Here is 
another case from the official record of a 
big project in a Northeastern city: 

The president of a construction com- 
pany in this city formed a corporation 
with himself, his wife and another rela- 
tive as the only stockholders. The cor- 
poration was set up to build and operate 
an apartment project. 

The builder went to FHA, estimated 
that the project would cost 5.5 million 
dollars, and asked FHA to insure a loan 
for about 5 million. Under the rules, at 
this point the builder had to put up “10 
per cent of the estimated cost,” or about 
$550,000 of his own money. In addition, 





























-Barrow in The Omaha World-Herald 


“WANNA BET?” 
The Government holds the bag 


he had to own the land or hold a 99-year 
lease. 

But the builder knew a way around the 
“cash down payment.” FHA’s rules al- 
lowed a sponsor to provide architects’ 
and builders’ “services” in lieu of actual 
cash for the down payment. The valu- 
ation placed on these services was sel- 
dom if ever questioned, and in this 
particular case the net result was that 
the builder put up his services for vir- 
tually all of the 10 per cent down pay- 
ment, plus only $1,000 worth of stock 
in his family-owned corporation, on a 
proposed 5.5-million-dollar deal. 

Then the builder went ahead on actual 
construction. He completed the project 
for about 4 million dollars’ total cost. 
This left 1 million available for a “wind- 
fall.” It was promptly distributed to the 
stockholders—the builder, his wife and 

(Continued on page 38) 
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How New Haven’s new harbor 
helped to double power consumption 


Dredging a new channel 35 feet deep cost nearly $4,000,000, but 
it re-established New Haven as a world port, and moved this 
aggressive city up to 27th among the ports in the United States. 

The fill from the dredging created over 600 acres of new land 
—land for valuable industrial sites and for a new market ex- 
change and distribution center to serve all of New England. 

New and expanding industries are building increased facili- 
ties in the New Haven area. They have doubled power consump- 
tion in the past 8 years. 

Rome Cable is playing an important role in New Haven’s 
progress. Rome products—electric wire and cable—are carry- 
ing lots of power to New Haven homes and industries. To give 
really dependable service, this wire and cable is specifically 
engineered to hundreds of applications. That’s why the United 
Illuminating Company of New Haven—and most other power 
companies throughout the country—specify so many Rome 
Cable products. 

This rapidly growing preference for Rome Cable products 
is no accident. Let us send our brochure which explains why. 


‘‘LIGHT FOR FREEDOM—POWER FOR PROGRESS’’ 
This is the Diamond Jubilee of Edison’s invention of the incandes- 
cent lamp. Rome Cable is proud to pay tribute to his great genius. 
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WIN in the battle of brands 





FOLDING CARTONS « KRAFT PAPER & SPECIALTIES 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES 


KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS 


There are more than 150,000 brand 
names registered in the United States- 


competing for the customer's attention. 


In this "battle of brands” brightly print- 
ed Gaylord Boxes are a vital link in 
the chain of visual impressions that 


pays off in sales. 


This is true because Gaylord excels in 
printing. Gaylord has the specialized 
experience and equipment to make 
quality boxes do their selling best - 
with your brand name accurately ex- 


pressed in eye-catching colors. 


Put Gaylord Boxes on your selling 
team. Call your nearby Gaylord office. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION * ST. LOUIS 


SALES OFFICES COAST-TO-COAST * CONSULT YOUR LOCAL PHONE BOOK 
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his other relative in the corporation. The 
actual lender of the mortgage money had 
no qualms about going along with the 
distribution of this big “windfall.” He 
knew that the Government was obliged 
to take over the loan if any trouble arose. 

Taking profits early, without waiting 
for a “windfall” to accumulate, was an- 
other common practice in “608” deals, 
This was done by running up costs of 
consiruction. 

In many cases, the project sponsors 
formed subcontracting companies to pro- 
vide services or supplies for the project. 
These subsidiaries then were allowed to 
charge, and collect, high prices. 

FHA, according to the special investi- 
gators who studied its operations, was 
eager to “get along” with builders and 
followed no set standards in approving 
cost figures. 

In many cases, too, investigators found 
that some FHA officials, who supposedly 























— 
~—Sandeson in The Fort Wayne News-Sentinel 


“PLENTY OF CLOSETS” 
... and plenty of profits 


were supervising the projects for the 
Government, actually had a direct finan- 
cial interest. FHA’s own “scandals” re- 
port says this: 

“Employes have used their FHA offices 
for the private practice of architecture 
or home building, sometimes realizing 
more from this practice than from their 
FHA salaries. 

“The wives of others have engaged in 
the real-estate brokerage business, deal- 
ing with the same persons whose section 
608 and other applications their hus- 
bands were approving. In still other cases 
FHA employes have been compensated 
by FHA applicants for plans or other 
‘work’ done during the pendency of ap- 
plications, in at least one case the em- 
ploye passing on behalf of FHA on the 
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plans he had drafted on behalf of the ap- 
plicant. In other such cases the ‘plans’ 
were never used.” 

“Junior windfalls’ were another 
form of extra profit that fell to many in 
the “section 608” deals. These came up 
when a sponsor completed a_ project 
ahead of time, or was able to move ten- 
ants into some apartments before the en- 
tire project was completed. 

Here, again, insiders could set things 
up to make an extra sum. A sponsor 
would make an estimate of the com- 
pletion date of a project and allow 
plenty of time for the actual build- 
ing. If he got FHA’s approval on the 
date, the lender could easily be per- 
suaded to agree. 

Since payments on the mortgage were 
not required until the completion date, 
any rents collected from tenants who 
were moved in before that date could 
be taken by the builder. In a number of 




















—Fischetti for NEA Service Inc, 


“PENTHOUSE” 
..+ 1,410 cashed in 


projects, sponsors collected as much as 
$390,000 extra in this manner and 
pocketed it as a “junior windfall.” 

Beating FHA’‘s limits on the size of 
any one project also was cited by investi- 
gators as easy for sponsors with special 
knowledge of rules—or friends in FHA. 

Congress, in setting up the “608” law, 
specified that no single project could 
qualify for FHA loan insurance if it cost 
more than 5 million dollars. This was 
intended to rule out “luxury” apartments, 
because the idea of “section 608” was to 
provide low-cost housing for veterans 
with families. 

To get around the limit, however, 
some sponsors split their apartments into 
a number of different “projects.” A 

(Continued on page 40) 
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“We looked at the Middle South 


and found it filled with people 
eager to help Johns-Manville grow” 












































A. R. FISHER 


President, Johns-Manville Corporation 


“Economic factors must always be 
an important consideration when any 
company decides to locate in a new 
area, but the people who make up the 
community are the deciding factor. 
This was true in our case when we 
built two of Johns-Manville’s big 
plants in the Middle South. 


“For our Natchez, Mississippi and 
Marrero, Louisiana plants we found 
good sources of raw materials, avail- 
able and friendly labor, low-cost 


For a closer look at the Middle South, write 
or visit the Middle South Area Office, 
211 International Trade Mart, New Orleans 
—or any of these business-managed, tax- 
paying electric and gas service companies. 
ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Little Rock, Ark, 
LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
New Orleans, La. 


MISSISSIPP! POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Jackson, Miss. 


NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 
New Orleans, La. 


power, easy access to inland water- 
ways. The economics were right—but 
we could have matched most of them 
in many other possible locations. 


**The added benefit, which tipped the 
scales in favor of this great and ex- 
panding southern region, was the 
whole-hearted co-operation of farm- 
ers, businessmen and local officials 
...and wise state governments and 
legislators with a realistic understand- 
ing of business problems.” 
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It pays to look at the Middle South 
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For 
banking 
in the 
PITTSBURGH 

area... 


4 10) 18 
aes 





One of the nation’s largest 
banks, with 27 banking of- 
fices serving over 400,000 
accounts in leading com- 
mercial and industrial com- 
munities in the Pittsburgh 
area—plus our ninety-one 
years’ experience—is avail- 
able to serve all of your 


financial needs. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 
BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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different corporation would own each of 
the projects, but the same people would 
own all the stock in the corporations. 

In one case in an Eastern city, a spon- 
sor wanted to build a big luxury-type 
apartment hotel. It was to cost well over 
5 million dollars. The owner got the 
hotel listed as “two projects’—although 
to the outsider it looks like one building 
—by dividing the structure at one point 
with a half-inch air space, which is filled 
with calking material. 

A maximum “windfall” was the 
main objective of some builders, ac- 
cording to the official investigators. They 
cite instances where builders apparently 
intended from the start to wring maxi- 
mum profit from projects and then get 
out, leaving the Government holding the 
bag. 

In such cases the builders are said to 
have made every effort to keep costs 





Other maneuvers employed in hous- 
ing deals are described in FHA’s sum- 
mary of housing irregularities. 

Some sponsors used “windfalls” in one 
project to finance another operation, thus 
pyramiding into big figures a_ small 
initial investment. 

“Windfalls” usually were withdrawn 
quickly from any one project, before a 
mortgage default might develop, because 
the FHA could take any assets owned by 
the sponsors after a project went broke. 
FHA lawyers now doubt that the agency 
can get judgments against individual 
stockholders in the sponsoring corpora- 
tions, in such cases, since under the law 
the Government apparently has a right 
to the property of only the corporations, 
not their shareholders. 

That's the picture of how big deals 
grew and prospered in the federal rental- 
housing program just after World War II. 


-USN&WR Photo 


TO STIMULATE NEW CONSTRUCTION ... 
.. . Congress wrote a loose law 


down, after getting a big mortgage in- 
sured. They used cheap materials and cut 
corners. FHA inspectors, supposed to in- 
spect projects to insure that they were 
built to specifications, were found to 
have done little or no real inspecting in 
some instances. 

Shoddily built projects are among the 
first to be returned to the Government, 
since tenants often will not put up with 
the poor facilities—plus high rents result- 
ing from big mortgages. 

An example is an apartment develop- 
ment in Maryland, now in the Govern- 
ment’s hands, that was completed two 
years ago at a cost of 3 million dollars. 
The FHA has had to take it over and is 
spending $220,000 to rehabilitate the 
buildings so they can be put back on the 
market for resale. 


Investigators agree that the opportunity 
for quick profits came through a loosely 
written law, designed to speed apartment 
construction as a means of solving the 
acute postwar housing shortage—and 
thousands of apartments were built with 
“section 608” aid. 

A shake-up in federal housing affairs 
is under way. A special compliance unit 
is operating at the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. The Department of 
Justice has created a new group to co-or- 
dinate the Government's efforts to recap- 
ture some of the money involved in 
apartment deals through civil actions 
in courts. Another unit is working on 
criminal actions. A number of high FHA 
officials have been fired, and the former 
head of the rental-housing program has 
been under questioning by a grand jury. 
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For the Christmas list of a thoughtful boss: 





CTOBER is not too soon foran employer 
( ) to think about December 25th. Not 
when you can set up for your employees 
—for Christmas announcement—a Trav- 
elers Employee Benefit Plan. 


For here’s far more than just a solution 
to the perplexing problem of what to give. 
Here’s a plan to protect your employees 
and their families against the losses of ill- 





YOU WILL BE 
WELL SERVED BY 


ness, accidents, old age or death . . . one 
that carries the Christmas spirit of help- 
ing others through the years. 


With the help of a Travelers repre- 
sentative, your plan can be designed to 
meet your situation . . . however many— 
or few—people you employ . . . whatever 
benefits you choose . . . and whatever in- 
vestment your budget allows. 


Your Travelers man is a well-informed 
expert on Employee Benefit Plans. His 
company has specialized in them for more 
than 40 years. 


Why not plan this thoughtful Christ- 
mas for your employees now—while you 
have the time? Telephone your Travelers 
agent or broker. Or just fill out and mail 
the coupon. No obligation, naturally. 


@eceeseeesceeoee eee eseseeoeeeeeeeeseeeseeeeeseeseeeeeeseeeeeesese 


. a 
: Id like to know more about Christmas . 
; f he * plans for our employees. ° 
as 
. 
= Abie ‘ o 
° es Please send information. e 
. e 
4 ; Va velers . J Ask a Travelers man to call. : 
te 2 
: e 
HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT ee ee re Cee a 
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* Approx. number of employees......... 7 
UNE OF THE LEADING LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES : U.S.N. 10-22 
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When You Settle Up Your ‘54 Tax— 


Less Paper Work for 


Many, More for Some 





The Government is going 
ahead with plans to make it 
easier for taxpayers to pay their 
taxes. 

Changes in returns and meth- 
ods favor the low-income group 
this coming year. Others, be- 
cause of the new tax law, may 
find it harder to make out a re- 
turn. 

But they, too, get help—in the 
form of a lower tax. 


For millions of small taxpayers, the 
task of filling out the federal income 
tax return is going to be easier this 
coming year. 

The Government will handle many of 
the small returns more cheaply; the 
number of errors will be reduced. 

This improvement, in the way of mak- 
ing taxpaying easier, is being made in 


e instructions coe. = 
Complete both sides of form. 
Please print. 


spite of the new tax law, which is more 
complicated in many ways. Because of 
its new provisions, the Internal Revenue 
Service, which is trying hard to unwind 
its operations and make things simpler 
for the public, won't be able to claim a 
clear gain. The task of making out a re- 
turn will, in fact, be more difficult for 
many—chiefly farmers, professional peo- 
ple and those with incomes of $5,000 
or more. 

The “short form,” shown at the bot- 
tom of these pages, is evidence of the 
tax collector’s progress in the face of 
difficulties, however. There you see the 
new model of the form known as 1040A. 
This return blank can be used by the 
millions who earn less than $5,000. 

It’s a punch card, containing only a 
few very simple questions. Many of them 
can be answered with a check mark or 
numeral. 

The taxpayer doesn’t even figure out 
the tax owed. This will be done for him 
in the Revenue office. It was done there 
in the past, too, but then all the figuring 
was by Government clerks. In the future, 


a4 


. 


U. S. INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAX RETURN 


If you use this form, the Internal Revenve Service will compute your tax. 


even this arithmetic will be worked by 
machines. 

When the return comes in from the 
taxpayer, it will se put on a machine, 
scanned quickly, have a few holes 
punched in it. Then the machine will 
take over the arithmetic job, eliminating 
a source of error. 

The taxpayer will get a bill or refund, 
depending on whether his total tax is 
more or less than the amount his em- 
ployer took out in withholding tax. 

By contrast, the return used this past 
year was a full-size sheet of paper, 8 
inches by 11 inches. It called for all this 
information that is not required on the 
new punch card: taxpayer’s occupation, 
names and addresses of employers, 
whether any back taxes were still owed, 
whether a return was filed the previous 
year and, if so, where. 

The taxpayers who used the short 
form in the past will get another break. 
When the new punch card comes in the 
mail, sometime shortly after Christmas, 
a selt-addressed envelope will come 
with it. 
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All the taxpayer will have to do is 
fill out the card, enclose it with the 
withholding-tax statement from his em- 
ployer and put a stamp on the envelope. 
The task, for millions, should take only 

e a few minutes. 
The Internal Revenue Service hopes 
this easy method of filing a return will 
by appeal to many who haven't used the 
short form in the past. Officials would 
he like to handle 20 million—or possibly 
e, 24 million—small returns by the punch- 
les > card method. 
‘ill A further step to make taxpaying 
ng easier is still in the planning stage. This 
would excuse most wage earners from 
id, mailing any returns at all. They would 
is merely fill out a simple form at the place 
m- of work, stating the number of depend- 
ents and exemptions. Congress may be 
ist asked to approve the plan in the next 
8 year or So. 
ris The other tax form for the great bulk 
he of the taxpayers, form 1040 (without the 
n, A), will be another inducement for the 
rs, low-income group to use the punch card. 
d, Commonly known as the “long form,” 
us this will be much more complicated be- 
cause of the new law. 
ort The new long form is four pages long 
ik, instead of three. The extra space is used 
he for questions on the new allowances 
AS, Congress voted for sick pay, child care, 
ne medical expense, dividends and retire- 
ment income. 
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COLLECTOR T. COLEMAN ANDREWS (RIGHT) WITH TAX BLANKS 


Coming soon: new forms, new wrinkles 


A special statement will have to be 
attached if the taxpayer claims exemp- 
tion for sick pay. Listing of dividends 
is likely to require an attachment, too. 

But even here there are some im- 
provements. 

The new form comes with a sheet 
of lined paper for details on such things 
as sick pay and dividends. 

And the new law eliminates some 
technical terms, such as the distinction 
between normal tax and surtax, “surtax 
net income” and “adjusted net income.” 

Who uses the long form? The 
groups are mainly these— 

Persons with incomes of $5,000 or 


more; persons who want to itemize de- 
ductions for charities, interest paid, child 
care and the like; persons with more 
than a small amount of dividends and in- 
terest; persons getting income other than 
wages, salaries, interest or dividends. 

Rents, royalties, receipts from sale of 
crops or other property have to be re- 
ported on the long form. 

But most taxpayers, even those who 
have to answer more questions, will 
have this consolation: The tax bite 
will be smaller. Also, an extra month 
is being allowed for filing a return; the 
deadline will be April 15 instead of 
March 15. 
































(d) If your wife (or husband) had no income in 1954, or if this is a joint return, write the FIGURE 1 for her (or his) exemption——>> 
(e) If she (or he) is claimed as an exemption in (d) above and was 65 or over at the end of 1954, write the FIGURE 1——_—_—_—_—_»> 
(f) If she (or he) is claimed as an exemption in (d) above and was blind at the end of 1954, write the FIGURE 1 Se 
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13. EXEMPTIONS FOR YOURSELF AND WIFE (OR HUSBAND) STIONs. 
(a) For your own exemption, write the FIGURE 1 7 al 
(b) If you were 65 or over at the end of 1954, write the FIGURE 1 fe 
(c) If taxpayer was blind at the end of 1954, write the FIGURE 4 —— 
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14. EXEMPTIONS FOR YOUR CHILDREN AND OTHER DEPENDENTS (List below) 





Name (also give address if different from yours) 


Answer ONLY for dependents other than children 





i 
© Enter Figure 1 in the last column to right for each name | Relationship | “havegross | Yrouns YOU spent for | amount spent by OTHERS 
listed. income of $600 } 14 100%, write “All” including dependent 





ENCLOSE FORMS W-2 



































15. Enter total number of exemptions listed in items 13 and 14 above. 
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BIRD DOGS VS. KENNEL-FED DOGS 


In Text—the Controversy Set Off by Secretary Wilson 


E. Wilson's remark on bird dogs vs. kennel-fed 
dogs has produced more political oratory than 
any other event of the 1954 campaign. 
Nearly everybody from the President down 
through the ranks of national and State party 
workers on both sides got i 
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(All times used below are Eastern Standard, and as carried 
with wire-service news dispatches.) 


MONDAY, OCT. 11 


3:15 p.m., DETROIT—The Detroit News reported as follows 
on a press conference held there by Charles E. Wilson, 
Secretary of Defense: 

Wilson . . . commented that while he had a “lot of sym- 
pathy” for the jobless in surplus-labor areas, he always “liked 
bird dogs better than kennel-fed dogs.” 

With a grin, he added: “The bird dogs like to go out 
and hunt around for their food, but the kennel dogs just sit 
on their haunches and yelp.” 

Another of the Defense Secretary's statements was that 
he expected employment in Michigan to “balance itself 
out” by Christmas, as new models get into production 
“and maybe a few workers go back south when it gets a 
little cold.” 


6:30 p.m., DETROIT—Walter Reuther, president of the 
CIO, wired President Eisenhower. Excerpts from that tele- 
gram follows: 

. . . Until I saw this [Detroit News] story, I had believed 
we were decades past the day when allegedly civilized men 
thought such things, let alone expressed them aloud and in 
public... 

The unemployed to whom Mr. Wilson refers in such brutal 
terms are jobless in substantial part because of the irresponsi- 
bility of his corporate colleagues in General Motors and other 
major auto corporations. In the spring of 1953, they scoured 
the country for recruits to meet production schedules which 
they knew could not be maintained for more than a few 
months. According to Business Week magazine, the Buick 
Division of General Motors, alone, had help-wanted ads in 
the newspapers of 64 cities in 11 Southern States. After the 
production spurt was ended, these recruits were dumped on 
the streets to become burdens on the taxpayers of the auto- 
motive centers. 

The Detroit public-relief offices at one time this year op- 
erated on night shifts to take care of the applicants. As a 
result of this callous use of these temporary recruits who were 
lured from homes and families by glowing promises of attrac- 
tive jobs, the workers regularly attached to the industry were 
later added to the rolls of the jobless . . . 
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So that you can keep the record straight on 
who said what, and when, U.S. News & World 
Report presents from news dispatches the text 
of Mr. Wilson‘s original remarks and the de- 





These workers are now “dogs” to your grinning Secretary 
of Defense .. . 


- 
° 2 ° 


Perhaps this is another example of Mr. Wilson’s having 
again put his foot in his mouth publicly. I hope that this is 
the case. If it is, Mr. Wilson should retract publicly and 
apologize to the unemployed. If it is not—if Mr. Wilson’s 
point of view is a considered opinion—he then should be asked 
to retire from public life, for such a point of view is immoral 
and incompatible with the purposes of free government. 


10:18 p.m., WASHINGTON—Senator Olin D. Johnston 
(Dem.), of South Carolina: 
I think Secretary Wilson will live to see the day he'll regret 
his remarks. It is very unfortunate for a man in high position 
to make such a statement. 


11:15 p.m., GRAND RAPIDS, Mich.—Senator Homer Fer- 
guson, Republican candidate for re-election in Michigan, 
in a campaign speech: 

I would not express myself in the same way [as Mr. Wilson] 
about unemployment. I realize this can be beyond the control 
of any individual. Any unemployment is a calamity to the 
man, his family, his city, State and the nation. 


TUESDAY, OCT. 12 


1 a.m., JERSEY CITY, N. J.—Clifford P. Case, Republican 
candidate for U.S. Senate: 
I have not seen Secretary Wilson’s statement but as re- 
ported to me it is simply incomprehensible. I disassociate my- 
self from the type of thinking it could be taken to imply. 


7:23 a.m., DETROIT—The Michigan Republican State Cen- 
tral Committee released this tape-recorded text of Mr. 
Wilson’s press-conference remarks on unemployment: 

Q: Mr. Wilson, there’s considerable criticism that, although 
promises have been made of defense work for distressed 
areas such as Toledo, it was brought up the other day when 
Dr. Flemming [Arthur Flemming, Director of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization] was there, by Mr. Gosser [Richard 
Gosser, vice president of the CIO United Auto Workers] that 
they haven’t had performance. Is it possible to actually put 
defense contracts into a city like Toledo? 

Mr. Wilson: You see, actually it’s smart to put work where 
there’s plenty of workmen. But this defense business of the 
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country is too serious a business to look at it as though it was 
“made work” and just something to dish out to keep some- 
body busy. It’s too serious a business for that. And it’s got 
to be placed where people can get it done. 

I'd like to tell you a story that happened to me—an inci- 
dent that happened to me down in Washington—a group of 
people came in like you're talking about from a distressed 
area—so-called labor-surplus area—and they pointed out that 
it was so classified. And one of them made the complaint— 
this is a little over a year ago—in addition, he said: “You 
know you've just reduced the draft. In our district there 
are 110 more young men that won't have to go to the 
Korean fight now and that'll add to our unemployment.” 
And the idea that a 19-year-old boy could be drafted and 
sent to Korea to be shot at and he didn’t have enough 
gumption to go 100 miles and get himself a job—I don’t go 
for that. 

And I've got a lot of sympathy for people where a sudden 
change catches ‘em—but I’ve always liked bird dogs better 
than kennel-fed dogs myself. You know, one who'll get out 
and hunt for food rather than sit on his fanny and yell. I’m 
getting out of the press-conference area now, I think. 

Q: How long will we have a surplus of workmen here, Mr. 
Secretary, in this [Detroit] area? 

Mr. Wilson: Oh, the new models get into production in 
November and December—maybe a few people go back south 
when it gets a little cold—I think you'll about balance out by 
Christmas. 


9:42 a.m., DETROIT—Secretary Wilson, asked about Mr. 
Reuther’s telegram to the President: 
No comment. 


10:30 a.m., BOSTON—Senator Leverett Saltonstall (Rep.), 
candidate for re-election in Massachusetts: 


I'm sorry he made the remark. It is unfair to many of our 
good citizens. 


11:44 a.m., LANSING, Mich.—John Feikens, chairman of 
the Michigan Republican State Central Committee, said 
he would match Mr. Wilson‘s “concern” for the unem- 
ployed against Mr. Reuther’s any time. And: 

The outcry by the socialist masters of the Democratic 


A KENNEL DOG 
Pease *% Nelo 
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—USN&WR Photo 
“KENNEL: A house for a dog or for dogs, or 
for a pack of hounds. Also, an establishment 
where dogs are bred’‘—Webster’s Dictionary. 
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Party is the purest demagoguery. Reuther and his associates 
. are the people who seek to rob workingmen in Michigan 
factories of their individual dignity. 


12:16 p.m., CLEVELAND—George Meany, president of the 
AFL, in a speech before the AFL Bricklayers Conven- 
tion: 

This Administration, which is a businessmen’s Administra- 
tion, admittedly so, must be judged by its record . . . I notice 
that they don’t seem to take the same position and don’t share 
our concern on the question of unemployment. So much so 
that they shrug it off, shrug it off as being—well, completely 
unimportant .. . 

I notice that Mr. Wilson yesterday dismissed it quite 
flippantly. He said, oh, well, he is a little concerned about 
people being unemployed but he is more concerned about 
bird dogs than kennel-fed dogs . . . Kennel-fed dogs are 
supposed to be lazy and the dog sits and yelps and 
the bird dog goes out looking for food. So the unem- 
ployed are now in the class of kennel-fed dogs. That is 
about what you could expect from a businessman in a 
position of responsibility in Government, someone who 
has had no personal contact with the great mass of 
the people to know their problems and to know what 
unemployment means . . . It should mean something to the 
Administration in Washington and it should be of some con- 
cern to Mr. Wilson .. . 


hod * * 


2:44 p.m., SAN FRANCISCO—Vice President Richard M. 

Nixon, in an interview with the United Press: 

The important thing is what is done about unemployment, 
not what is said about it. President Eisenhower has made it 
repeatedly clear that when people are out of work it is a 
direct responsibility and concern of the Administration. When 
we read the various statements concerning unemployment 
we must bear in mind that what counts is the action taken 
to combat it. 


2:59 p.m., WASHINGTON—Senator Theodore F. Green 
(Dem.), of Rhode Island, made public a telegram to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower: 

. . . I desire to express my resentment and suggest that 


A BIRD DOG 





-H. Armstrong Roberts 
“BIRD DOG: A gun dog trained to point, or 
to retrieve birds, for the hunter’’—Webster's 
New International Dictionary (2d edition). 
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he will come and give a rousing talk. We have assured him 
he will be enthusiastically received. 


12:41 p.m., CONCORD, N. H.—Senator Robert W. Upton 

(Rep.), of New Hampshire: 

Secretary Wilson is a man of very human qualities and has 
been doing all within his power to relieve unemployment. 
His informal remarks are regrettable because they tend to 
place him in a wrong light. 


1 p.m., ITHACA, N. Y.—Senator Irving M. Ives, Repub- 
lican candidate for Governor of New York: 

[The statement] indicates a lack of understanding of con- 
ditions as they are. I wholly disapprove of it. I've been un- 
employed myself. You only have to be in that boat to see 
how the fellow feels that hasn’t got a job. It isn’t the worker’s 
fault. He is a victim of circumstances beyond his control. 


1:17 p.m., DETROIT—Secretary Wilson to reporters: 
I'm still on my way to Chicago, as far as I know. 


1:26 p.m., CHiCAGO—Governor Stratton: 
My statement stands as I gave it this morning. . . I never 
said anything about attendance at the dinner. 


1:58 p.m., RUMSON, N. J.—Republican Representative 
James C. Auchincloss, candidate for re-election in New 
Jersey, in a telegram to Secretary Wilson: 

You have outlived your usefulness as a member of the 
President’s Cabinet . . . No man is qualified for public office 
if he thinks of working people in such terms as you have 
expressed, 


1:58 p.m., NEWARK, N. J.—Democratic Governor Robert 

B. Meyner of New Jersey: 

[Secretary Wilson] has once again opened his mouth and 
put his foot into it . . . [His] comparison of dogs with men 
who are unemployed comes with poor grace from a member 
of the President’s Cabinet. What’s good for bird dogs or 
kennel dogs, either, is not necessarily good for the country. 


2:01 p.m., DENVER—Senator Arthur V. Watkins (Rep.), 
of Utah, at the Denver ‘‘White House”: 
[The remarks] have been misunderstood . . . and some 
of them lifted out of context . . . I think he is a very human 
man... and one of the laboring man’s best friends. 


2:24 p.m., POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.—Representative Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Jr., Democratic candidate for attorney 
general of New York: 

If the Democrats are elected you'll never hear men and 
women referred to as bird dogs. 


4 p.m., DETROIT—Secretary Wilson: 

The word in Washington is I’m being checked for foot- 
in-the-mouth disease and they don’t know how serious it is 
.. . | understand the Governor is going to introduce me. 


4:03 p.m., CHICAGO—Governor Stratton: 

Secretary Wilson is coming to Chicago tonight and I plan to 
introduce him. Mr. Wilson will have some things to say 
which I am sure the audience and the American people will 
be interested to hear. 


9:45 p.m., CHiCAGO—Governor Stratton, introducing 
Secretary Wilson to the Republican audience: 
[Mr. Wilson] is a man big enough to fight against odds 
of misunderstanding and partisan attack when he believes 
himself doing his best for his country. 
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9:55 p.m., CHICAGO—Secretary Wilson, at the Republican 
dinner: 

I admit that I made a mistake—an unfortunate mistake— 
bringing up those bird dogs at the same time I was talking 
about people. There are times when my remarks get me into 
trouble—especially in political matters—and I seem to be in 
trouble now. 

The way my remarks were distorted by our left-wing op- 
ponents certainly looks terrible in print. I admit that. 

So, right here, right now, I want to say to the American 
people that I am sorry I made inept remarks which were 
subject to misinterpretation. 

But there is one thing that I will not do, one thing that I 
know you would not want me to do. It is this:.I will not let 
our political assailants get away with the charge that I am 
unsympathetic with the problems of workmen or that 
the vicious interpretation they have put on my statements 
represent in any manner my feelings for or philosophy to- 
ward the workingmen and women of this country. 

. . . Their phony political charges are completely the in- 
sinuations that come from desperate political enemies. Actual- 
ly, I'll match my labor record with anybody in this nation, 
and that goes for partisan politicians, labor leaders or anyone 
else. 


THURSDAY, OCT. 14 " 


11:13 a.m., HOUSTON, Tex.—Vice President Nixon, in 
an interview: 
In my opinion, because of the way a certain left-wing 
element of the Democratic Party distorted the “Wilson inci- 
dent,” the whole thing will end up as a “plus” for our side. 


2:47 p.m., SPRINGFIELD, Ill.—Governor Stratton: 

I think that [Secretary Wilson’s Chicago speech] com- 
pletely squares the record, and I think he deserves credit for 
getting it right. It worked out very well. We achieved our 
purpose—to put the Republican Party on record where it 
belonged. 


5:32 p.m., DETROIT—CIO President Reuther, in a state- 

ment: 

When Mr. Wilson compared unemployed workers to dogs, 
I was shocked, and I am pleased to learn that Mr. Wilson, 
after sober thought, recognizes that he made a serious mis- 
take and that his remarks were most unfortunate. 

In the final analysis the' American people will judge the 
concern of Mr. Wilson and the Republican Administration 
by what they do rather than by what they say. 


WASHINGTON—Columnist Arthur Krock in the New 

York Times: 

A Democratic cry of “yoicks” now resounds against Charles 
E. Wilson, and some Republicans have taken down the panels 
in the path of the hunt. But the American Kennel Club, near- 
ly every boy in the quail country and the faithful companions 
of these boys in the fields should also be pursuing the Sec- 
retary of Defense . 

If the American Kennel Club slips its leash and gets into 
the controversy, it is in the best position—the quail-country 
boys excepted—to point out to the Secretary that hunting 
dogs worthy of their rations are conspicuous for two things: 
they are closely kenneled when they are not tracing game in 
the field; instead of eating the game they find they bring 
it to their masters. And anyone who has been in the neigh- 
borhood when their feeding time draws near can testify to 
the fact that yelping is one of their major accomplish- 
ments... 
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Check how many of these electric appliances you have. 





Young Tom Edison and his history-making 
light bulb, 1879. To bring it into use he 
had to invent a whole system for distrib- 
uting electricity. 
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Save Sunday Night, 
October 24 


Just 75 years ago, Thomas A. Edison 
created the first practical electric light 
bulb. 


It was a feeble thing and a luxury, 
at first. Who could have guessed then 
how many ways you'd be using elec- 
tricity today—to save time and effort, 
to make living more pleasant. 


You’re putting more new electrical 
“servants” to work year after year. 
That means you're going to need still 
more electricity. 


The nation’s electric light and power 
companies are building for that addi- 


for a television treat—a four-network, 


two-hour LIGHT’S DIAMOND JUBILEE 
program, presented by the nation’s electric 
industry. Produced by David O. Selznick, 

it will be the biggest TV show of ’54! The date— 
October 24. The time—9 to 11 P.M. (E.S.T.) 
on your favorite CBS, ABC, NBC or Dumont station. 
And don’t forget your regular electric companies’ 


show, “You Are There”—CBS television. 
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C) health lamp 


How far ahead of Edison are you ? 


tional electric power you'll want. By 
1965, consumers will be using twice 
as much as they do today. 


No matter how far ahead of Edison 
you are—today or tomorrow — you'll 
have all the low-price electricity you 
want. America’s electric light and 
power companies will continue to pro- 
vide plenty for home, farm and indus- 
try. That’s why there’s no need for 
the federal government to increase the 
public debt by building more unnec- 
essary power projects. 


Names of the Electric Light and Power Companies 
publishing this advertisement available from this 
magazine’s advertising department. 
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BEHIND THE RASH OF BANK HOLDUPS 


Holdups again are becoming 
a@ major menace to banks in the 
U.S. Bank robberies have more 
than doubled in three years. 

There’s no return of the big 
gangs of the 1930s. Today's 
bank bandit usually is a lone op- 
erator, sometimes even a lone 
woman. 

Police, concerned by the trend, 
wonder if banks are making it 
easier for anyone to walk in with 
a gun, walk out with the cash. 


Bank bandits, ‘who all but dis- 
appeared a few years ago, are at it 
again. From all over the country come 
reports of bold, daylight bank rob- 
beries. It is reminiscent of the early 
1930s, when “Baby Face” Nelson and 
John Dillinger were on the loose. 

Police officers see cause for alarm in 
figures which show a steady increase in 
bank robberies since World War II. Day- 
time holdups at banks rose from 103 in 
1951 to 271 in the year ended June 30, 
1954. 

This sizable jump in the number of 
robberies is causing law-enforcement offi- 
cers to ask whether the banks are making 
it easier for a criminal to walk in, pull 
a gun, and walk out with thousands in 
cash. 

Many banks, since they are insured 
against robbery losses, instruct their em- 
ployes not to resist an armed bandit. 
They prefer not to take a chance that 
someone will be killed or injured. In re- 
cent years, bankers have tended to make 
their premises more comfortable for 
their customers. In the process they have 
made their tellers’ cages more vulnerable 
to robbers by removing such bandit-re- 
sisting features as protective screens and 
bulletproof glass. Many small banks have 
not been able to buy the expensive elec- 
tronic gadgets required to give them 
complete protection. Some banks, in the 
opinion of their insurance companies, 
keep too much cash in tellers’ cages, in- 
stead of in vaults. 

It is a combination of these factors, 
law-enforcement officers believe, that 
presents the bank robber with greater 
opportunities for success than he has had 
in the past. 
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Burglars and safecrackers used to be 
a major problem for banks. Development 
of metals immune to drills, torches and 
explosives, along with use of automatic 
alarm systems, has helped make bank 
burglary unprofitable. Science has caught 
up with the burglar. Defensive measures 
against the daylight holdup have not 
kept pace. 

Methods used by holdup men today 
differ from the operations of Dillinger 
and Nelson. When these two were in full 
sway, bank robberies were highly organ- 
ized affairs. One of the best known of the 
old-time planners was Eddie Bentz. He 
never attempted a job without “casing” 
the bank thoroughly beforehand, even 
determining the maximum safe speed at 
which a car could turn each corner on 
the getaway route. 

In recent years, more banks have been 
held up by lone bandits, even women, or 
by two or three working together, than 
in the past. In 1953, 70 per cent of all 
successful bank robberies were staged by 
bandits working alone. Eight of these 
were women. 

These lone operators are often ama- 
teurs who, with little or no preparation, 
walk into a bank with gun in hand, stuff 
the loot into a bag and depart in a hurry. 


More Unemployed—Fewer Safety Devices Used 


Without previous criminal records, these 
“amateurs” are hard to identify. Their 
getaways ‘are made easier by the fact 
that they are working alone. 

Biggest haul by a single bank robber 
since 1950 was on Aug. 18, 1953, when 
a lone man got $191,280 from the Frank- 
lin National Bank in Floral Park, N.Y. 

Unemployment may play a part in 
the rise in the number of bank robberies. 
In the 1920s, holdups averaged about 
150 a year. In 1932, when unemploy- 
ment was at a peak, an all-time record 
of 554 bank holdups in broad daylight 
was reported. The low point was reached 
in 1944 when unemployment was at its 


lowest. Recently, with unemployment 
rising, bank robberies have been in- 
creasing. 


Whether this is a major factor, law- 
enforcement agencies have not deter- 
mined. The FBI believes robberies come 
in waves because people get ideas from 
reading news accounts of other crimes. 

Whatever the causes, no one disputes 
that daring bank robberies, carried out in 
broad daylight, are on the rise again. To 
prevent the number from reaching the 
magnitude of the 1930s, law-enforce- 
ment groups are urging bankers to make 
themselves less vulnerable to the bandit. 
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BANK ROBBERIES — ON THE RISE 


1951 103 Robberies 


128 Robberies 


1953 215 Robberies 
1954 271 Robberies 





Source: FBI. Photo-Gilloon Agency 
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f Computes and types the 
complete invoice in one 
continuous operation. 


Computes by direct 
multiplication ... not 
repeated addition. 


Prints unit price and total 
amount simultaneously—no 
need for machine checking 
of quantities and price. 
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With the Burroughs Miracle Multiplier Typewriter-Billing Machine 
you save two steps out of three in your billing operations. Here’s why— 
the usual steps of (1) calculating, (2) writing and (3) machine checking 
are reduced to calculating and writing in one single, continuous oper- 
ation. Proved by use in thousands of businesses, the Burroughs Miracle 
Multiplier Billing Machine computes by direct mechanical multiplication, 
not repeated addition . . . writes and computes an invoice in less time 
than it would ordinarily take to copy it! 


For important savings in your billing operations, get all the facts about 
the world’s fastest billing machine from the Burroughs branch office near 
you. See the yellow pages of your telephone directory or write direct to 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 





Search is exciting ! 


Scientists are constantly probing deeper into the secrets of nature 


— bringing new and better things to you 


\S THE PROSPECTOR thrills to the search for treasure, 
so does the scientist as he searches out the secrets of 
the earth, air, and water. 


THE TREASURE that the scientist seeks is better un- 
derstanding of nature, and ways to bring better living 
for all of us. To find them, he is constantly probing, 
taking the elements apart, putting them back together 
in different ways—always looking for something new 
and promising. 

How important is such research? Today, more than 
one-third of the work of the people of Union Carbide is 
in providing products and processes that did not exist 
in commercial quantities 15 years ago. Each new prod- 
uct, each new process, was born of intensive search, 


FROM CHEMICALS TO METALS—The results of these 


achievements are serving all of us today—chemicals 





SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries LINDE Silicones 
BAKELITE, VINYLITE, and KRENE Plastics 


UCC’s Trade-marked Products include 
ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals 
Dynel Textile Fibers 
PrEstT-O-LITE Acetylene 


for life-saving medicines and many other uses...a wide 
range of carbon and graphite products... oxygen for 
the sickroom and industry ...a variety of wonderful 
new plastics ...alloying metals for stainless and other 
fine steels, 


SEARCH ... RESEARCH? To the scientists of Union 
Carbide, search and research are the same—an excit- 
ing key to a brighter future for all. 

FREE: Would you like to learn more about the many useful things 


research has helped bring to you? Ask for “Products and Processes” 


booklet M. 


Unton CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 EAST 42ND STREET [fq NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 
In Canada: UNION CARBIDE CANADA LIMITED 





HAYNES STELLITE Alloys UNION Carbide 
PRESTONE Anti-Freeze 


PYROFAX Gas 


LINDE Oxygen 
NATIONAL Carbons 
ACHESON Electrodes 
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Why Red Spies Found 


Easy Pickings 


Discovery that Communists are 
spies comes as a jolt to France— 
where one voter out of four votes 
the “‘party line.”’ 

Theory that Moscow doesn’t 
use France’s Communists to do 
its dirty work is exploded. Fellow 
travelers have been making off 
with defense secrets. 

The case exposes France's 
leaky security system. It is bring- 
ing pressure for tighter checks 
on Government workers. 


PARIS 

French officials, startled at the ease 
with which Communist spies have 
been operating inside the Govern- 
ment, are taking a new look at the 
many loopholes in their country’s en- 
tire security system. 

They have on their hands one of 
Western Europe’s most spectacular es- 
pionage cases since World War II. The 
case itself involves high defense secrets, 
passed into Communist channels. Three 
important officials and a Communist 
journalist have been arrested, a military 
tribunal in closed session is questioning 
generals, Cabinet ministers, former min- 
isters, former Premiers and Communist 
officials. Two of those arrested, top 
officers of national defense committees, 











-Morris in The Pawtucket Times 


“FIFTY MILLION FRENCHMEN 
...can be wronged!” 
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in France 


have confessed to leaking France’s mili- 
tary secrets to the Communists. 

The whole affair is certain to mean 
difficult problems for both the French 
and U.S. governments, no matter how it 
ends. French security procedures never 
have been considered wholly adequate 
by the U.S., which has tremendous de- 
fense interests in France. Now French- 
men are jolted to find these procedures 
are even less satisfactory than anti-Red 
leaders thought. 

The U.S. and Britain tightened their 
own security systems after the Alger Hiss 
case in America and the disclosure in 
Britain of the spying activities of the 
atomic scientist, Klaus Fuchs. The French 
are now getting a shock of a magnitude 
similar to the ones felt in those cases. For 
the first time since World War II they 
have uncovered really important espio- 
nage by the Communists. 

In their review of the entire security 
system, Paris officials are finding even a 
preliminary look shows that tightening 
France’s safeguards against spies will 
not be easy. For one thing, the French 
Constitution bars discrimination against 
Communists or any other political group 
in the holding of Government jobs. Se- 
curity checks such as those used in the 
U.S. and Britain do not exist. 

The responsibility for investigating 
Government employes and keeping tab 
on Communist activities generally is cen- 
tered in a branch of the Sureté Na- 
tionale known as RG (General Intelli- 
gence). RG checks all new appointees to 

(Continued on page 55) 
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-Buescher in The Stamford Advocate 


“TAPPING RARE VINTAGE” 
... security was leaky 
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THE (SDN EXECUTONE 


INTERCOM 
Saves steps, increases 
output, cuts costs! 


Compute the cost of time wasted by 
executives and employees running back 
and forth. That’s how much the NEw 
Executone Intercom can save you! Your 
voice—with lightning speed—gets infor- 
mation, gives instructions. Your em- 
ployees accomplish more, too, with 
inter-departmental communication. “In- 
side calls” no longer tie up telephone 
lines. Office and plant operate at a new 
peak of efficiency! 


Years ahead of its time 
in operation and design! 


“CHIME-MATIC” Signalling announces 
calls with a soft chime and signal light, 
saves time on every call. New switching 
circuits for every need make new savings 
possible. Voices are clearer, distinct, in- 
stantly recognizable. Inexpensive 2 sta- 
tion system easily expanded. See it—no 
obligation. Just mail the coupon. 
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YOU CAN SELL MORE OF THE STEEL YOU BUY 
because of an infrared yardstick 


@ You end up with less scrap, when you buy steel 
that’s been held to closer tolerances. That’s the 
advantage of this beam of infrared light. It keeps 
continuous check on the width of steel at Republic, 
reducing the scrap in our customers’ plants. 


This is a new device. Only Republic has it. 


It’s one of many such measuring devices utiliz- 
ing the newest technologies—electronic weigh- 
ing, radioactive isotopic control, ultrasonic 
detection—all of them the implements of a unique 


quality control program. 


Republic is the only steel company with a com- 
pletely integrated quality-control staff reporting 
directly to top management. Not a part of inspec- 
tion, nor metallurgy, nor process control, but a 
department on its own. 


The result of this aggressive quality control is 
more than scrap reduction. It results also in a sav- 
ing of man-hours and downtime for our customers. 
Quality control is part of ... 


REPUBLIC’S 3-STEP SERVICE TO STEEL USERS: 


4 Making the finest 
steels possible, in the 
world’s widest range; 


z@ Recommending to you the 
most exact specification to suit 
your needs (because we have 
this wide range); 


3 Following up with metallur- 
gical field service to insure 
your greatest benefit from the 
use of Republic steels. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES * CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


























The REPUBLIC name 
is now borne 
by thousands of steels 
and steel products. 


Do you know these? 








MECHANICAL TUBING in a wide 
variety of shapes, sizes and gauges 
—and in carbon or stainless steel. 
Republic can produce your fabri- 
cated tubular parts, too, saving you 
equipment cost and plant space. 








Bake 

CHAIN for all purposes fetes the 
heaviest industrial tasks down to 
small bead-pattern chain is made by 
Republic’s Round Chain Division. Tire 
chains for all types of vehicles, too. 





MINE ROOF BOLTS are among the 
fifteen million fasteners which are 
Republic’s daily capacity. These 
bolts are inserted in mine roofs to 
help prevent roof-fall accidents and 
increase mine safety. 





WORLD'S WIDEST RANGE 
OF STANDARD STEELS AND 
STEEL PRODUCTS 
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Government service and is usually re- 
quested to check the records of individ- 
uals promoted to policy-making jobs. But 
it has not had the staff or authority to 
keep running checks on all employes, or 
even those in “sensitive” positions. 

There also is a conflict in jurisdiction 
among intelligence agencies—a conflict 
that apparently made it possible for two 
confessed spies to operate within 
France’s defense agencies for years. 

In addition to RG, France has a coun- 
terespionage agency in the _ Interior 
Ministry known as DST, a similar but 
separate bureau responsible directly to 
the Premier, and _ intelligence depart- 
ments in all the armed services. But it is 
the responsibility of department heads 
and Government ministers to request 
checks on suspects. If the minister isn’t 
suspicious, a spy can work in compar- 
ative safety for years. 

The present scandals also have 
knocked down a basic assumption on 
which all French intelligence agencies 
have operated in the past. That assump- 
tion is that the French Communist Party 
does not engage in spying. The belief has 
been that only two or three of the high- 
est-ranking Communists are in touch 
with Soviet agents. French officials al- 
ways have operated on the theory that 
the Russians avoided using Frenchmen 
in espionage work, that they recruited 
their agents from among refugees—par- 
ticularly White Russians and _ other 
foreigners. 

That theory is exploded now. The de- 
fense officials who confessed to passing 
top-secret information to the Communists 
were themselves known Communist 
sympathizers. They worked with a 
French journalist who belonged to a 
Communist cell, wrote for a pro-Com- 
munist newspaper and, at the same time, 
served as tipster to anti-Communists—all 
with the knowledge of his Red bosses. 

The disclosure that French fellow 
travelers in the Government actually 
have been spying for the Communists 
calls into question the need to check all 
the pro-Communists in France’s civil 
service. It is unlikely, however, that an 
effective system can be worked up with- 
out a change in the law, if not in the 
Constitution. 

In a country where one voter in four 
votes pro-Communist it has never been 
possible in the past to find a majority in 
Parliament to support security measures 
that would reach all the Communists and 
their followers. Several bills have been 
introduced but all were shelved. 

Now—with a spy scandal reaching 
high up into France’s military secrets— 
there are indications that attitudes may 
change and a way may be found to apply 
a co-ordinated, continuing security check 
to Government workers. 
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AIR Parcel Post 


flies with the Air Mail 


VERRA LOW COST! Send a 
one-pound package across 
the Atlantic for a little over 
two dollars. 


CIRCLES THE GLOBE! Inter- 
national Air Parcel Post 
goes almost anywhere in 
the world in a few days. 


Makes overseas shipping 
fast and easy—only two 
simple labels to prepare. 


International Air Parcel 
Post gets priority handling 
all the way, and immediate 
delivery at its destination. 


For more information and 
rates, call your Post Office. 


AIR Parcel Post 


© and Air Mail 


Advertisement by 

the Scheduled Airlines 
as a public service 

for the U.S. Post Office 
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Revere knows its 


BCs 
in sheet metals 


The news is good for those companies which have fol- 
lowed the profitable course of making more and better 
products out of aluminum... For it is good to know that a 
full line of aluminum sheet products is available from a 
company such as Revere with its high reputation for 
producing quality metals. 


The first copper sheet rolled in America came from 
Paul Revere’s original mill. Brass mill products have 
been a Revere specialty for well over a century. With 
this unequalled background, and with the most advanced 
aluminum rolling equipmentand techniques, Revere offers 
you aluminum coiled and flat sheet, circles and blanks in 
a wide range of gauges and widths and in the five most 
widely used alloys. You can be sure that Revere knows 
its A-B-C’s in metals—‘‘A” for Aluminum, ‘‘B’’ for Brass, 
“C” for Copper. Why not call Revere NOW? 

Other Revere aluminum products include tube, extruded 
products, electrical bar, forgings, rolled shapes and 
eyelet products. Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated, 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801, Executive Offices: 230 
Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Fred was a fast man 20 years age with a Sundstrand single-spindle machine. 
One cylinder block at a time, but good. Watch him work today! A pushbutton 
wizard with a Sundstrand process machine... mill, drill, bore, ream. Con- 
tinuous high-speed production . . . automatically ! The productive capacity at 
his fingertips puts his creditable old 









records in the shade...and 
promises even greater rec- 
ords for tomorrow. With 
“automation,” machine 
tools have become the 
key to our strength as 
a nation... the foun- 
dation on which our 
high standard of living 
is based. Sundstrand 
has contributed as a man- 


ufacturer of machine tools 







Thirteen-station Sundstrand transfer line 
for machining automobile cylinder blocks. 


broaching machines, special machines, 


... milling machines, lathes, 


used in practically every field of metal processing. They’re the result of 
Suncstrand’s “Engineered Production” Service* ... equipment and technical 
know-how that bring costs down, production up. Perhaps Sundstrand is a 


name to remember in your business, too. 








_. A-name. 
to remember in 
your business! 





8 Sundstrand divisions 
make widely diversified 
products 


MACHINE TOOL DIVISION 
—lothes, Milling Mochines, 
Special Machinery, Centering 


Machines, BenchCenters, Balanc- 
ing Tools. 


BROACHING DIVISION— 
Standard and Special Broaching 
Machines, Tools, Work-holding 
Fixtures. 


AVIATION DIVISION— 
Constant Speed Hydraulic 
Drives, “Roto-Roll" Pumps. 


FUEL UNIT DIVISION — 
Pumps used by the nation's leod- 
ing oil burner monufocturers 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION — 
Hydraulic Transmissions, Pumps, 
Control Voives, Fluid Motors. 


PNEUMATIC DIVISION — 
Air Sanders for Automotive, 
Woodworking, Metalworking 
and Plostics Industries. 


FOUNDRY DIVISION—Groy 
tron Castings for Sundstrond 
ond other manufacturers. 


MAGNETIC PRODUCTS 
DIVISION—Tooi Room and Pro- 
duction Chucks, Magnetic Fix- 
tures, lifting’ Magnets, Chip and 
Coolont Separators. 





Sundstrand engineers have worked 
with leaders in American industry, 
in many fields, for close to half a 
century. Benefit by Sundstrand’s 


reliable research, expert engineering, 
precision production. Write for story : 


“Engineered Production” 
Service* 


SUNDSTRAND 


MACHINE TOOL CO. 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


Americen Broach & Machine Company 
Ann Arbor, 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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A GERMAN DEAL WITH RUSSIA? 


Three Former Chancellors 


Talk of a deal with Russia is growing in 


West Germany. 
Americans, preparing to rearm the Ger- 


-mans, are beginning to wonder. Inside Ger- 


many, elder statesmen are urging ‘neutral- 
ity,” advocating negotiations with Moscow 
to bargain for a united German nation, warn- 
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ing against rearming now if it means com- 
mitting the country to the west side of the 
“cold war’ indefinitely. 

Are West Germans seriously flirting with 
Soviet Russia? Is the idea gaining popular sup- 
port? U.S: News & World Report tells here . 
what the “neutrality’’ campaign means. 
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The idea of a neutral Germany, even 
if it means striking a bargain with Rus- 
sia, is turning out to be anything but a 
dead issue among West Germans. 

Top German politicians of the past are 
now being counted among those who 
oppose Chancellor Konrad Adenauer’s 
policy of rearming Western Germany 
on the side of U.S. and its allies. 

At least three former Chancellors of 
the pre-Hitler German republic are 
quoted widely as favoring some kind of 
deal with Russia that would unify 
Germany as a neutral “buffer” state be- 
tween Communist armies and the West. 

Many Germans, as a result, are taking 
another look at Dr. Adenauer’s pro- 
American policies. 





at 


OLD-TIMERS: JOSEPH WIRTH. . . 


While Dr. Adenauer still has a parlia- 
mentary majority for his policy, his op- 
position is drawing fresh strength from 
old-timers who speak as the “voice of ex- 
perience” in Germany’s past. 

They are Joseph Wirth, Chancellor in 
1920 and 1921; Heinrich Bruening, 
Chancellor from 1930 to early 1932; 
and Franz von Papen, Chancellor in 1932 
until just before Adolf Hitler came to 
power. 

These men are warning West Germans 
that if they stick with the U.S. and its 
European allies, Russia will never agree 
to German unity—and that a divided 
Germany is bound to become the battle- 
ground of war between Russia and the 
West. 

All of them reject Dr. Adenauer’s 
view that the world conflict between 





... HEINRICH BRUENING ... 


Communism and Western civilization is 
to remain the big issue for years to come, 
and that Western Germany must line 
up with the Atlantic Alliance in order 
to survive. 

The neutralist line. Their argument 
is that only a_ strong and_ unified 
Germany taking a neutral position be- 
tween Communists and the West, can 
assure peace in Europe. The Russians, 
they say, are agreeable to that kind 
of unified Germany if the Western 
powers, particularly the United States, 
would negotiate. 

They also point out that the Germans, 
in the past, have always fared well when 
they had Russia’s friendship—and have 
always suffered disaster when they made 
enemies of the Russians. 

(Continued on page 60) 


-Black Star, Wide World 


... AND FRANZ VON PAPEN 


From their ‘voice of experience’’: a discordant note 
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EVERY PLANT LOCATION SHOULD HAVE ALL ] For EFFICIENT OPERATION 
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te West Vi pinta 


Here you can choose from a “full tray’’ of transportation 
services to speed your products to market. The West Penn 
Electric service area offers 300 miles of navigable 
riverways which are part of the vast Mississippi River 
system. This provides easy access to Gulf ports, the 

north, and the northwest by the cheapest of all forms 

of goods transportation. Ten major railroads serve the area, 
as do modern highways and airfreight facilities. 


Less than a day’s haul by train or truck can put your 
goods in nine of the ten largest American cities. 


An electric utility has all the facts about the area 
it serves. Save time! Use our knowledge of the West Penn 
Electric area to help you make plant location decisions. 


Send for folder ‘“7 Good Business Reasons” describing advantages 
enjoyed by business and industry in the West Penn Electric service area. 


Write or phone: Area Development Department, 
The West Penn Electric Company, Room 907,50 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. WHitehall 4-3740. 


*K 


1. ‘Major Markets 2. Room to Grow , 
3. Good Workers 4. Natural Resources fj \ 
5. Materials 6. SHIPPING FACILITIES bw ogee 
7. Electric Power a i sh » 









West Penn Electric System 


Monongahela Power Company - The Potomac Edison Company - West Penn Power Company 
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One of the three former Chancellors, 
Joseph Wirth, is playing an active part 
in the political fight against Dr. Ade- 
nauer’s policies. 

Dr. Wirth, now 75 years old, heads 
the All-German People’s Party. He is 
considered the most pro-Communist of 
the three men. In thé 1920s, he had a 
long record of political and trade deal- 
ings with Russia. Now, after talks with 
Soviet officials in East Berlin, he is con- 
vinced that Russia would agree to a 
security pact with the Western powers 
that would unify Germany under a 
neutral, non-Communist government. 

The two other men are no longer 
active in German party politics, but 
their views get attention from West 
Germans. 

Germany — middleman? Heinrich 
Bruening, now a Cologne University 






—Keystone 


CHANCELLOR ADENAUER 
. . vs. three predecessors 


professor, made a _ widely publicized 
speech in Diisseldorf attacking Allied 
proposals to integrate Western Germany 
with the military and economic systems 
of Western Europe. In that speech, Dr. 
Bruening asserted that France’s attitude 
made Western European unity impos- 
sible. It is his view that only an eco- 
nomically strong and independent Ger- 
many can help keep the peace in Europe 
between Russia and the West. 

Franz von Papen, who was tried and 
acquitted by the Nuremberg war-crimes 
tribunal for his diplomatic services to 
the Nazis, is contributing a right-wing 
slant to the same idea. 

His argument, widely circulated in 
pamphlet form, is that Western Germany 
—even with Allied support—cannot be 
defended against Russian troops. There- 

(Continued on page 62) 
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If you want the real “low down” on school design, 
talk to the students or the teachers. They’ll tell you that 
daylight walls—clear glass stretching from sill to ceiling 
—give a feeling of freedom to a school. 

School boards and taxpayers also like daylight walls. 
They mean lower electric bills, because lights are needed 
less often. Lower maintenance, because there’s less 
wall area to paint and glass is easy to clean. Lower con- 
struction cost, because daylight walls are so economical. 


Free Book on School Daylighting 


ss so os ss If you have anything to do with 
school construction, you should have 
this authoritative book on the differ- 
ent ways of daylighting school- 
rooms. For a free copy of How to 
Get Nature-Quality Light for School 
Children, write Dept. 48104, 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., 608 
Madison Ave., Toledo 3, Ohio. 








Daylight Walls of L-O-F Window Glass make the rooms at Twin Falls (Ida.) High Schoo! comfortable, light 
and cheerful. Frank H. Poradise, Jr., Arch.; Paul K. Evans, AIA, Arch.; Holmes G. Lash, Associate Arch, 


windows like these 






“We think every school 





should have 
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In climates where heat saving is essential, you can 
glaze daylight walls with Thermopane* insulating glass. 
It cuts heat loss by 44% to 50%, compared to single 
glazing, so areas near windows stay comfortable. 
Rooms are quieter, too, because Thermopane muffles out- 
door noise. 

If you want more information about daylight walls or 
Thermopane, write for book described below, or call your 
nearest Libbey’Owens:Ford Glass Distributor or senate" 


THERMOPANE ¢ PLATE GLASS e WINDOW GLASS 


DAYLIGHT WALLS 


-.. THAT LET YOU SEE 


OTHER L-O-F GLASS PRODUCTS: Vitrolite* + Tuf-fiex* Tempered Plate Giass 
Tuf-fiex Doors + Corrulux* + Safety Glass + E-Z-Eye Safety Plate Glass + Fiber-Glass 


LIBBEY°-OWENS:FORD GLASS CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 































Get all the 


sales your 
advertising 


makes! 


When your national adver- 
tising sends customers to your 
dealer, they are often pre-sold on 
a particular model. If the dealer 
doesn’t stock it, he switches your 
sale to another brand. 


Label the dealer unmistakably with 
the public... and he becomes your 
dealer! A dominating brandname 
sign on his storefront “signs him 
up” with the public... completing 
the cycle you started with your 
national advertising. Now, public 
recognition makes him your dealer. 
The people who see your name in 
front of a dealer’s store naturally 
look to him for your products. They 
will soon show him that they ex- 
pect him to carry every model of 
your line. Then, if there’s any 
switching of brands, it will all be 
in your favor. 





— Shown are two of 
the many styles of 
Plastilux® signs 

available. 
































for free sub- 
| scription to SIGNews... 
or one of our SiGNver- 
) tising® Engineers will 
-. gladly call to assist you 
© in planning your dealer 
| identification program. 


NEON PRODUCTS, INC. 


310 NEON AVE., LIMA, OHIO 
In Canada: TEK PLASTICS, Ltd., 
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fore, he says, the U.S. and other Western 
powers ought to work for a rearmed but 
neutralized Germany that would belong 
to a Central European “buffer” bloc along 
with Austria, Switzerland and the Scan- 
dinavian countries. 

These views of former German Chan- 
cellors are causing U.S. officials here to 
take another look at the question of just 
how West Germans feel now about an 
alliance with the Western powers. 

The publicity being given to neutralist 
arguments has reached the point where 
Communist newspapers quoted still an- 
other former Chancellor, Hans Luther, as 
favoring a deal with Russia. 

The story about Dr. Luther turned out 
to be untrue. And evidence, so far, does 
not point to a wholesale drift of ordinary 
Germans toward neutrality. Large masses 
of West Germans still support Dr. Ade- 
nauer and his pro-American policies be- 
cause he has achieved economic recovery 
with the help of the West. 

The former Chancellors, by themselves, 
are not considered influential enough to 
swing Germany toward the East. Dr. 
Wirth’s party, in the 1953 elections, got 
only 1.2 per cent of the vote, while 
neither of the two other men commands 
a political following. 

At the same time, however, their influ- 
ence is not discounted—particularly with- 
in Dr. Adenauer’s own Christian Demo- 
cratic Party. 

All of the three men once belonged to 
the same Catholic party as Dr. Adenauer 
did before the Nazis seized power. The 
question being asked is whether their 
appeal will find any response within the 
present Christian Democratic Party—the 
largest and most firmly anti-Communist 
party in Western Germany. 


Outside Dr. Adenauer’s party, support 
is already found for the views of the 
former German leaders. 

The Social Democrats, largest opposi- 
tion party, refuse to go along with West 
German sovereignty and rearmament 
within the Atlantic Pact. This party, in- 
stead, calls for another attempt to deal 
with Russia. 

Even the Free Democratic Party, an 
important ally of Dr. Adenauer’s in 
the Government, now wants talks with 
the Soviet Union for German reunifica- 
tion. 

German trade-union workers have 
adopted a resolution that Western Ger- 
many should not make any defense con- 
tribution to the Western alliance until 
Germany is unified once more. 

Effect of EDC’s death. On top of that, 
there are signs that many young Ger- 
mans, who worked ardently for the idea 
of Western European unity, have been 
disillusioned by the death of the Euro- 
pean Defense Community plan. Many of 
them are now saying that the Germans 
will be better off trying to unify their 
own country than to seek security under 
a Western alliance. 

These signs of uneasiness among West 
Germans are causing U.S. officials to 
take more than a casual interest in what 
the former German Chancellors are 
saying. A ready-made audience seems 
to be developing among Germans for 
the “voice of experience”’—and the old 
idea that the Germans’ best bet is to 
play their own game between Russia and 
the West. 


What a rearmed West Germany would 
mean te the West is told in an article on 
Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther—page 79. 




























WEST GERMANY’S FIGHTING MEN 
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Should they stay ‘‘neutral’’? 
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Speed sparks fast growth 
of billion-dollar industry 





Last year, 32,000,000 people 
bought over a billion dollars’ worth 
of plane tickets from our country’s 
airlines and flew almost 18 billion 
domestic and international miles. 
That’s quite a record considering 
it was just 51 years ago the Wright 
brothers kept a plane in the air 
for 12 seconds. 

But perhaps even more amazing 
than passengers, dollars, and mile- 
age are the tremendous speeds we 
take for granted today. On their 
maiden flight, back in 1903, the 
Wrights zoomed along briefly at 
little better than 6 miles an hour. 
Nowadays we think nothing of 


Airlines ... and The National City Bank of New York 


cruising through the stratosphere 
at 6 miles per minute. And as soon 
as some of the new planes, now in 
experimental stages, are ready for 
passenger service, speeds may ex- 
tend far beyond this figure. 

There are notable developments 
at the lower end of the speed scale, 
too. Airmen predict that helicop- 
ters may soon be used extensively 
for local travel. 

Airlines require large sums to 
keep pace with these develop- 
ments—today’s passenger planes 
cost over $2,000,000 compared with 
just $400,000 ten years ago—and 
yet each new experimental success 
tends to make this new equipment 
obsolete. National City has been 
a leader in bringing sound financ- 
ing and fast, world-wide banking 
services to the airlines; and, like 





businessmen everywhere, airline 
executives have come to think of 
The National City Bank of New 
York as their banker. 

National City has 71 Branches 
in Greater New York and corre- 
spondent banks in every state; 
overseas, 57 Branches and corre- 
spondents in every commercially 
important city of the free world. 
For more about the benefits of 
having National City as your 
banker and covering the world 
with one bank account, write: 

The National City Bank of New York 

55 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


First in World Wide Banking 


NEW ALL-NYLON CORD TUBELESS 
1 GOODSYEAR 


On the outside, the new All-Nylon 
Cord Tubeless Super-Cushion looks 
like a conventional tire, but inside 
are revolutionary structural differ- 
ences that make it able to outperform 
any other passenger-car tire. 


What makes it possible? The answer 
is Goodyear’s exclusive 3-T Nylon 
Cord—the miracle fabric that made 
this new tire’s famous predecessor 
tough enough to take the crumpling 
blows of a pile driver. 


Now—thanks to its exclusive and 
patented 3-T process— Good yearoffers 
you all of this miracle strength plus 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY 





allthe advantages of tubeless construc- 
tion in its new and better tubeless tire 
—the new All-Nylon Cord Tubeless 
Super-Cushion. 


It’s a lighter, cooler-running tire 
with a smoother, softer ride, and its 
3-T Nylon Cord construction gives 
you increased protection against blow- 
outs and punctures. And from its great 
new tread, you'll get up to 12% more 
mileage—15% more traction. 


See this new and better tubeless tire 
at your Goodyear dealer’s today. He’ll 
buy all the unused mileage in your 
present tires. 


Super-Cushion, T. M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 








The miracle cord a pile driver couldn’t break— 


GOODYEAR 31 NYLON 


now makes possible a new and better 


TUBELESS TIRE! 





3-T is the answer—and only Goodyear has 
it! In giant machines like this, Nylon cord 
is integrated with improved rubber com- 
poundsand triple tempered under Tension, 
Temperature and Time in an exclusive and 
patented 3-T process to produce a tubeless 
tire body that’s completely unified—com- 
pletely airtight. Plies are stronger, livelier 
—practically immune to “growth” and 
separation. 





This great new Nylon cord tire is also 
available in a standard tire and tube 
| combination. Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 
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® Putting ideas to work through hydraulic engineering. 
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MORE MILES IN A GALLON... 


than you think! 


When you fill your tank with fuel, you're 
actually buying mileage. Not just the miles 
per gallon you use but the thousands of 
miles each gallon travels from oil fields to 
refinery, and on through a vast network of 
pipelines, storage and delivery trucks to filling stations. 
From the well head to the tankful, Peerless pumps are 
used in many varied and essential services by the 
petroleum industry. These pumps, produced by FMC’s 
Peerless Pump Division, transfer, boost and circulate 
petroleum products for the industry’s producing, refin- 
ing and marketing divisions, perfect examples of how 
FMC puts ideas to work through hydraulic engineering. 







These seven-stage, process type, Peerless Hydro-Line 
pumps are installed at a large Midwestern refinery 
to handle prime white and kerosene. Each pump 
has a capacity of approximately 1700 gpm. 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 
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DIVISIONS : Bolens Products « Canning Machinery « Florida « John Bean « Mechanical Foundries « Niagara Chemical » Ohio-Apex + Packing Equipment + Peerless Pump 
Westvaco Chlor-Alkali » Westvaco Mineral Products « Fairfield Chemical + Buffalo Electro-Chemical Co. + » SUBSIDIARIES : Mowamatic Corp. + Propulsion Engine Corp. 
+ Simplex Packaging Machinery + Sonith Industries + Stokes & Smith Co. « Chicago Pump + Oakes Mfg. Co. « Kingsbury & Davis Mach. Co. + Milwaukee Equip. Mfg. Co. 





FMC MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT NIAGARA AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS — WESTVACO INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS M-E ROTARY TILLER BECCO PEROXYGEN CHEMICALS  SHUR-RANE PORTABLE IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 
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THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


HONG KONG....TOKYO....PARIS....SAIGON.... 








>> Communists have just made a deal designed to win them half of the world. 
All Asia, no less, is the prize. To get it, Soviet Russia and Communist 
China have just announced the formation of a full and equal partnership, public- 
ly and officially acknowledged by both partners. For the U.S., for the Western 
Allies, for the rest of the free world, this is a new and dangerous development. 








>> What has happened is all neatly wrapped up in seven agreements. To get an 
idea of how important these agreements are, look who made them for Russia: 
Nikita S. Khrushchev, who runs the Communist Party inside Russia, traveled 
the 3,500 miles to Peiping. He is at least No. 2 man in Moscow, perhaps No. l. 
Marshal Nikolai Bulganin went along. He runs Russia's armed forces. 
Anastas I. Mikoyan, Red trade boss, was there. All three are members of the 
Presidium, the group that runs Russia. In Peiping there was work for all three. 
V.M. Molotov, one of Russia's ruling clique, was not big enough for the job. 











>> The deal involves some items that look big, but amount to little. 
Port Arthur, the ice-free Manchurian naval base so useful to Russia's Pa- 
cific Fleet, goes to Red China. Soviet troops leave within eight months. But So- 
viet warships can continue to use Port Arthur. It stays in the Communist family. 





Soviet credits and equipment worth nearly a billion rubles go to Red China. 
But that's less than 230 million U.S. dollars--peanuts compared to U.S. aid to 
its friends. And it's a loan, not a gift. China must pay it all back in trade. 





>> Hard bargains, driven by both sides, are buttered with propaganda. 

A railway agreement, for example, calls for completing two lines between 
Red China and Soviet Russia in a hurry. But more is settled than that. 

Sinkiang Province is rich in mineral resources, including uranium. Russia, 
for many years, has been moving into Sinkiang, taking over from the Chinese. In 
the railway agreement, however, Sinkiang is clearly described as Red China's 
property. In Sinkiang the Chinese Communists, not Russia, will build the railway. 

The Mongolian Republic, on the other hand, was taken from China by Soviet 
agents in 1924. At Yalta, President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill told 
Stalin he could keep it. Chiang Kai-shek, for Nationalist China, agreed. 

Red China, however, did not publicly agree. Instead, Communist Premier Chou 
En-lai recently paid a visit to Ulan Bator, Mongolia's capital. Now that's all 
settled, too. Mongolia goes to the Soviet. Russians will build that railway. 











>> A joint approach to Japan is spelled out in the Communist agreements. 
Sympathy, hereafter, is the watchword. Soviet Russia and Red China are both 
(over) 
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so sorry that Japan is dependent on the U.S. They offer friendly hopes that 
Japan may one day be free to be friends with their Chinese and Russian neighbors. 

The old Moscow line warned the Japanese that their country was to be a 
springboard for American aggression against ail Asia. . This, to the Japanese, 
was nonsense. Also the Japanese feared Russians as non-Asian ex-enemies. 

The New Peiping approach, now sold to Soviet Russia, is to woo Japan with 
soft words, offers of trade and promises of peaceful coexistence in equality. 

Communist game remains the same--to swing Japan first to neutrality, then 
to the Communist side. That's the Red strategy in all of Asia now. 

If it works, it will give the Communists Japan, India and half the globe. 

















>> In Europe it's still too early to cheer about German rearmament. Just about 
the only thing that is certain now is that the French love a French fighter. 

Premier Mendés-France, at London, proved himself a rough fighter. He agreed 
to rearm Germany only after a hard fight for close controls over Germany. 

The French Assembly gave their Premier a resounding 3-to-l vote of confi- 
dence. Only the Communists, as a party, opposed him. In a country where cabinets 
fall fast, it seemed France, finally, had decided to accept German rearmament. 

The truth is that the Assembly expects Mendés-France to keep fighting. 

Second round, beginning in Paris, finds the Foreign Ministers up against a 
rough French customer. That's how Mendes-France managed to stay as Premier. 











>> Mendés-France sees himself as the mediator between the Western Allies and 
the French Parliament. It's his business, he says, to know his Parliament. 
American diplomats who told Mendés-France that French deputies would sup- 
port the European Army plan--since voted down--now let him do the guessing. 
British diplomats, too, are avoiding advice to the Frenchman. But the British 
are saying the present try to win an agreement acceptable to France is the last. 
French deputies still are extremely loath to see Germans again in uniform. 
They fear a German Army, a German general staff. They fear German ambitions. 

















>> What's ahead of the diplomats now working out the details of the London 
agreements on German rearmament is a whole bundle of French proposals. All are 
designed to provide more French control over Germany's armed power. 

A European arms pool, proposed by France, but rejected, puts all European 
arsenals under an agency that will order and allocate all the arms produced. 

A Franco-German arms pool is the new French plan. This places all new 
German arms plants under joint management, while German capital and technical 
aid go into French plants. Weapons would go to French and German forces. 

Economic pools of European resources, along the lines of the existing coal 
and steel pool, will be designed to link French and German industry. 

French colonies, under such plans, would be open to German exports, German 
capital and German technical assistance. The more pooling, for France, the mer- 
rier. But Mendés-France wants to be sure that Germany can't take over the pool. 























>> What is left of non-Communist Indo-China is in a serious mess. 

A native Premier in South Vietnam quarrels with his generals. Native lead- 
ers seek profits, not unity. The non-Communist Government is weak and unstable. 
In the North, Communists keep tight control. In the South, it seems, 

natives got control of too little of their war-torn country much too late. - 
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The Marathon Corporation is one of the country’s largest producers 
of pulp and paper. Above, logs come into mill at Rothschild, Wis. 









“CREDIT UNIONS 


HAVE SOLVED PROBLEMS FOR 
ALL OF US AT MARATHON” 


So comments MR. D. C. EVEREST, Chairman of the Board of the Marathon 
Corporation. He says further, ““Twenty years ago, when our first employees’ 


credit union was started, I had some doubts that it would succeed. Today, | am 


completely convinced that it is the most practical solution to employees’ personal 


money problems. 


“Credit unions in our mills have given our people a way to save more 


successfully and meet their financial obligations more easily. At the same time, 


this self-help plan has relieved our management of awkward and time-consuming 


invelvement in employees’ personal finances.” 


“CREDIT UNION LOANS have saved me 
plenty of hardship,”’ says Louis 
Augustine. “For a man with a family, 
it’s a real comfort to know he can get 
help when he needs it.” His credit 
union pays for life insurance equal to 
loans; if a borrower dies the debt is 
cancelled! 





"SAVING IS EASIER,” says Clifford 
Wendorf, “when you can put away a 
little each payday right where you 
work. And with the good dividends 
our savings pay, you want to save all 
you can.” The credit union also buys 
life insurance for each member, equal- 
ling savings up to $1000! 


a. PERSONAL money problems that plague most 
people—lack of savings, borrowing at high in- 
terest rates, too many time-payment purchases— 
these are the troubles credit unions lick. 

A credit union provides a place right where 
people work for them to save conveniently and 
profitably. A place where they can borrow with 
dignity and self-respect and at very reasonable in- 
terest rates. The credit union, chartered by State or 
Federal Government, is run by the employees them- 
selves. Such headaches as wage garnishments and 
requests for pay advances disappear, solving prob- 
lems for management as well as employees. 

Any group of fifty or more people can organize a 
credit union. Find out how one can help your 
people and your company. Clip and mail the coupon 


below for complete information. 
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CLIP AND MAIL 


Dept. US-6, Credit Union, Madison 1, Wis. 


Please send me, without cost, complete informa- 
tion on organizing a credit union. 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 








COMPANY NAME 
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THAILAND: NEXT RED GOAL? 


Government Stands Firm, but Fears Fifth Column 


Can the U. S. count on Thailand 
to fight against a Communist 
march through Southeast Asia? 

The answer now is, “Yes, for a 
time.” Thailand defies Commu- 
nist threats, is building up its 
Army with American help. 

Communist pressure, however, 
grows. Reds infiltrate from Indo- 
China. Political upset in Bangkok 
can change everything. 


BANGKOK 

U. S. hopes of stopping the Commu- 
nist march through Southeast Asia 
now are turning more and more to the 
Texas-size kingdom of Thailand. 

This country is the only fighting ally 
the United States has found on the South 
Asian mainland. Thai troops fought Com- 
munists in the Korean war. The Thai 
Government refuses to recognize the 
Communist regime in China, and has de- 
nounced Red China as an aggressor. 

Now that the Communists have taken 
over most of Northern Indo-China, prac- 
tically next door to Thailand, this coun- 
try is shaping up as a battleground when 
the Communists move again in Southeast 
Asia. 

Predictions that the Thai would “bend 
like the bamboo with the wind” and 
make peace if the Communists became 
a real threat have not come true so far. 

Instead, the Thai Government has 
jailed all known Communists in the coun- 
try and closed its borders in the danger 
zones. A big military build-up, aimed at 
doubling the size of the Army, has 
started. Thailand has asked the United 
Nations to look into Communist aggres- 
sion—not only on its borders but in the 
neighboring states of Cambodia and Laos. 

What the Thai want is a definite guar- 
antee that the U.S. will come to their 
assistance—with land and sea forces, not 
just moral support and arms equipment 
—in the event of Communist aggression. 
Without such a direct commitment—or a 
strong Southeast Asia defense treaty— 
it is a question whether Thailand can 
hold out indefinitely if the Communists 
really put on the pressure. 

The U.S., since 1950, has been supply- 
ing Thailand with advisers and military 
hardware of all kinds—aircraft, ships, 
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artillery, tanks and trucks. About 500 
Thai officers have been sent to the U.S. 
for training. The U.S. also has given 
about 30 million dollars’ worth of tech- 
nical assistance to Thailand since 1949. 

Thailand’s Army today, including the 
police force, probably exceeds 80,000 
men. Until recently, the Army itself was 
something less than half this size. Now 
the Army is to be doubled in strength 
with the help of more U.S. dollars and 
training. 

In addition, Thailand has an Air Force 
of about 10,000 men, flying outmoded 
U.S. Bearcat and British Spitfire fighters, 


and a number of American C-45 and 


About 500 miles of the border with 
Laos follows the twisting Mekong River, 
which can be, and is, easily crossed by 
refugees—many of them Communist 
underground organizers. An estimated 
50,000 Indo-Chinese fled French rule in 
the early days of the war and turned up 
in the wild and almost-inaccessible north- 
eastern provinces of Thailand as trained 
Communist workers. 

There, the Communist refugees fo- 
mented a separatist movement among 
Thai and Laotians. The Thai Govern- 
ment moved the refugees to Central 
Thailand where the police can watch 
them. Some refugees, however, have fled 





U.S. MILITARY VEHICLES FOR THAILAND 


ae 
~United Press 


Thais want a commitment as well 


C-47 transports. The Royal Navy consists 
of about 8,000 men and a little more 
than 50 ships, including 3 frigates and 
some gunboats. 

Most of the men in the armed forces 
are Regulars, and 4,000 are veterans of 
Korean fighting. About 80,000 men in 
the active Reserve have served the regu- 
lation two years. 

As matters now stand, U.S. observers 
believe that a Communist invasion from 
Red China or Communist Indo-China 
might meet resistance from the Thai— 
but probably not for long. What the Thai 
need, they say, is a much bigger Army. 

“If we footed the bill,” one American 
officer said, “we could build an Army 
here almost as big as the one we built 
in Korea. It might not be able to fight 
as well as the Koreans, but it would 
make the Communists think a little 
harder before attacking.” 

As a target for the Communists, 
Thailand suffers from a number of other 
weaknesses, 


the camp and may be working again in 
the Northeast, in contact with Indo- 
Chinese Communists just across the bor- 
der. 

Along the Malayan frontier are 800,- 
000 Chinese fishermen and farmers who, 
in the past, have given food and money 
and’ some arms to the Chinese terrorists 
in Malaya. Terrorists also were able to 
find refuge in Southern Thailand, until 
the Thai Government granted British 
police the right of “hot pursuit” across 
the border. 

Today, that area is not the hotbed 
of Communist activity it once was—but 
Thai leaders are increasingly worried 
by prospects of a fifth column among 
Thailand’s 3 million Chinese in case of 
real trouble. 

By no means all of these Chinese are 
pro-Communists. Many, however, are 
embittered by economic and citizenship 
restrictions imposed on them by the Thai 
Government. Propaganda from Red 
China in the wake of Communist tri- 
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umphs in Indo-China is likely to persuade 
many of these local Chinese that it’s best 
to cast their lot with the Communists. 

Thai themselves are not considered a 
warrior people, and they don’t care much 
about politics. One Thai leader explains 
it this way: 

“Everything is too easy for them, They 
have never had to fight for rice or for 
land or against colonial powers. It is too 
easy to grow enough rice for themselves, 
for the Chinese merchants and for the 
politicians. They are so apathetic they 
can easily be conquered by a handful of 
men in Bangkok.” 

This apathy permits governments to 
be changed by palace revolts involving 
a few thousand civilians and usually 
bloodless. There have been at least six 
revolts—some squelched and some suc- 
cessful—since April, 1948. In none of 
these revolts were the people any factor 
at .all. The clique that has Army and 
police support usually wins. 

That presents a danger that the Com- 
munists can engineer a swift upset of the 
present anti-Communist Government. 
Roundups of Communists have resulted 
in the arrest of a number of Thai officials, 
including the former chief of staff of the 
Air Force, a Navy admiral and an Army 
lieutenant general. 

Newest weapon of the Communists 
is a former Thai Premier, Pridi Phano- 
myong, who has taken the leading role 
in Red China’s latest propaganda drive 
against the Thai Government. In his first 
public statement since fleeing Thailand in 
1947, Pridi broadcast from China a call 
for the overthrow of “American imperial- 
ism and the Thai puppet Government.” 

That kind of summons could rally po- 
litical malcontents here for a pro-Com- 
munist revolt. Currently the country is 
governed by Premier Luang Pibul Song- 
gram, an Army field marshal. His rule, 
however, depends on keeping a balance 
between two traditionally rival elements 
in Thailand—the Army and the police. 

Sometimes that balance, to outsiders, 
looks wobbly. Now that the Communists 
are turning on the pressure, the Govern- 
ment is to find this political weakness 
even more of a problem. 

As American observers see it, U.S. re- 
luctance to make a firm commitment to 
help defend Thailand against attack will 
make the Government even more suscep- 
tible to Communist military or political 
pressure, Standing alone, Thailand may 
be as helpless against the Communists 
as it was against Japanese pressure in 
1941, when the Thai capitulated quickly. 

One top U.S. official here said: 

“It would be totally irresponsible to 
believe that the Thai will fight Commu- 
nists under any and all circumstances. If 
the Thai and the Chinese Communists 
start talking, anything is possible.” 
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THAILAND IS FIGHTING COMMUNISM 


_ BUT IT’S STILL A COMMUNIST TARGET 
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SWAT THE FLY, COMRADE 


TOKYO—Have the Communists real- 
ly managed to kill off the flies in 
China? 

The relative absence of common 
houseflies made a mighty impression on 
Britain’s Labor leader, Clement Attlee, 
during his recent tour of Communist 
China. Others in his party also were im- 
pressed. And Communist propaganda for 
the past several years has been encourag- 
ing the idea that China, once infested 
with flies, is virtually fly-free under 
Mao Tse-tung. 

Actually, however, a checkup shows 
that thé Communists’ “swat that fly” cru- 
sade isn’t the complete victory that Mr. 
Attlee and others suggest. There are still 
lots of flies in China if you know where 
to look. What the Communists have 
done is to concentrate the antifly cam- 
paign in the places outsiders visit during 
carefully conducted tours. 

The war on flies began five years ago 
in Peiping and other cities and selected 
villages. DDT was sprayed, open ditches 
were covered and garbage was disposed 
of. Then farmers and villagers from the 
neighboring countryside were invited in to 
see how nice life could be with no flies. 

In the specimen communities the cam- 
paign has been as vigorous as anything 
undertaken by the Communists. Once a 
village is selected for the war on flies, 
men, women and children are enlisted. 
Communist indoctrination squads lay 
down fixed rules for fly killing and other 
health measures. Each family is assigned 
a quota of dead flies to be collected 
daily. The head man of the village is 
made responsible for seeing that the 
quota is met and—while the drive is at 
its peak—nothing in village life is more 
important than swatting flies. 

In theory these campaigns sound sim- 
ple. The children of village families can 
kill a hundred flies a day without much 
effort. They are encouraged to make a 
game of it. One Communist official told 
visiting Britons that “swatting flies be- 
came a national pastime,” an almost re- 
flex action for Chinese. In addition to all 


the fun, there is the fact that a village 
official can get himself in deep trouble 
if his community doesn’t turn in the daily 
quota of dead flies. 

In practice, though, the campaign has 
not been quite as easy as it sounded “at 
the outset. As the fly population in a vil- 
lage diminished, family quotas became 
harder and harder to meet. In some 
places farmers found they were spend- 
ing the entire working day trying to cap- 
ture their quota of flies. Failure could 
get them denounced as reactionaries—or 
even counterrevolutionaries. 

Communist soldiers, captured in Ko- 
rea, told officials of instances where fly 
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ATTLEE PARTY IN PEIPING 
. . DDT got there first 


collecting became so burdensome that 
the campaign died out. Everybody just 
quit, despite official prodding. 

A vigorous poster campaign is still 
being carried on. And, in the cities, in- 
spectors can get families in trouble if 
they find uncovered refuse in the house. 
So the fly-killing crusade appears to be 
a great success if you look itt-the places 
the Communists want you to look. But 
in all of China? Health experts say it will 
take decades and countless tons of DDT 
—far more than China now has—before 
the Communists really can claim a tri- 
umph over flies. 
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STORM WINDOWS and DOORS 
of aluminum 





How a wise choice of storm windows 
raises the value of your house 


If you've ever sold a house, you know that one of 
the subjects frequently brought up in the transac- 
tion is storm windows and doors. People are 
always more interested in buying when they hear 
that modern, easy-to-handle storm enclosures are 
included . . . particularly if they are made by 
Eagle-Picher. 


For Eagle-Picher designs combination storm win- 
dows and doors with features that have earned 
them outstanding fame and praise among home 
owners. Typical of these products are our Triple- 
Slide Storm Windows, with easy gliding metal 
tracks which never allow sticking or jamming. 


Actually, Eagle-Picher produces two complete lines, 
“ORANGE” and “EAGLE,” each of which proyides 
an outstanding enclosure for every opening— 
regular windows, casement windows, picture win- 
dows, doors, and jalousie doors. 


All in all, the fine appearance, great convenience, 
and famous reputation of Eagle-Picher aluminum 
windows and doors can be important factors in 
increasing the present enjoyment of your home 
and later in raising its value to a prospective 
buyer. If you are interested in further details on 
them, or any of the other Eagle-Picher products 
listed below, we will welcome your letter. 


EAGLE-PICHER 


Since 1843 » The Eagle-Picher Company e General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 





A good name on any product e« Widely known as an important factor in mining, smelting and 


processing of zinc and lead, Eagle-Picher provides many products for essential uses in the glass, ceramic, chemical and 


agricultural industries; in the manufacture of automotive and farm equipment and 


in many other fields: Slab zinc ¢ Zinc and lead pigments and oxides « Molded and extruded rubber products 


Diatomaceous earth products « Cadmium e The rare metals: Gallium, Germanium ¢ Mineral wool 
home and industrial insulations e Aluminum storm windows and screens. 
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BARGAIN FARES overyjurhahe — [nv wn sev vouns av save 
Destination Fare Down Payment 
Now everyone can afford to fly TWA. Just compare the fare by ton temrekene «6 Se ee 
TWA Sky Tourist with the total cost by rail or bus — including New York to Paris $461.00 $47.00 
7 . ‘ be ‘ / ae hes. ; z and return 
meals, pillows, tips and the many other incide ntals you pay for iceaitaintntimeiin $551.40 $55.40 
during surface trips. You'll discover TWA speed and convenience and return 
< . ; New York to Frankfurt $493.60 $49.60 
cost no more. And service is beyond compare. You fly on world- colcbivin 
proved Constellations piloted by million-mile crews, enjoy prompt Const to Coast $2200 $10.90 
service by ever-attentive hostesses. Best of all, you can go now Fares to Europe effective during Thrift Season, Nov. 1 through Mar. 31. 











and take a year or more to pay with TWA’s “Time Pay Plan”! 


Where in the world do you want to go? For reservations and infor 
mation, call TWA or see your TWA travel agent. If more convenient, la Hw rest . FLY 
write TWA, ** i i ** 380 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17, N.Y. 
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News YOU Can Use 





Appl. for Trade-Mark Reg. Pend. 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Increasing talk that leftover radiation from atomic blasts may change the 
human race has got people worried. Now, though, comes reassuring word from Dr. 
John C. Bugher, director of the Atomic Energy Commission's medical division. 


RADIATION. It's true--as a few scientists have emphasized recently--that 
one effect of radiation is to cause changes in the body's heredity mechanism. 
The body cannot recover from these changes, as it can from other radiation 
damage. They pile up with added exposure, and can affect future offspring. 

But this doesn't mean, Dr. Bugher says, that radioactive dust spread over 
the world by A-bomb and H-bomb explosions will transform human life--produce a 
race of monsters, aS Some people have insisted. 





LONG-TERM EFFECTS. Point to note, he adds, is that the radioactivity 
that lingers in the air after the immediate effects of a nuclear blast is 
comparatively minute. In 10 weeks after the last Nevada tests, it amounted 
--at the most intense point--to no more than what you get from a routine 
chest X ray. The total since the most recent Pacific "Shots" is only one 
twentieth as much as you get from natural radioactivity in the food you 
eat, air you breathe, and ground you walk on. Humans have been exposed to 
natural radiation since the dawn of man, without monstrous results. 





PENSION CLAIMS. A regulation putting a time limit on appeals from a Social 
Security ruling gets tossed out by the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Tenth 
District. Under the regulation, you had six months in which to seek a hearing 
on your case if a Social Security field-office ruling went against you. The 
Court decides you have unlimited time; it says the regulation is inconsistent 
with wording of the law that provides for a hearing "whenever requested." 


ESTATE TAX. The federal tax collector puts into a formal ruling the condi- 
tions that hold in filing an amended estate tax return. As the executor of an 
estate, you have a choice in setting a value, for tax purposes, on the estate's 
property. That ordinarily is either the value as of the date of death of the 
person leaving the estate, or the value a year after the date of death. 

Should you elect the earlier date, but it later becomes an advantage, tax-= 
wise, to change to the year-after valuation, you can amend the estate tax return. 
Normally the amended return must be filed within 15 months after the date of 
death. It may be filed even though tax payments on the earlier basis have al- 

(over) 
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ready been made, put not if you have been released from your liability as execu- 





tor, or have entered into an agreement with the tax collector on the amount due. 





POSTAL REGULATIONS. The Post Office Department is revamping its postal 
regulations--first thorough overhaul practically since the beginning of the U.S. 





mail service. Changes affect business houses more than individuals; mostly the 
regulations are being Simplified, though some are being wiped off the books. 

The mammoth job has boiled down, into a 200-page manual, postal regulations 
that formerly covered thousands of pages in several volumes. Result: You'll 
find it easier to check the postal rules on your mailing question. Also, there 
are helpful innovations such as "how to do it" pictures about package wrapping. 
You can get a copy of "The Postal Manual" from the Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. Price: 65 cents. 
















SOCIAL SECURITY. Under the new Social Security law, 
becomes 72 and wants to keep on working while drawing his Government old- 


will a person who 





age pension have to continue paying the Social Security tax? 

Yes, on the first $4,200 of his earnings. Note, though, that in the 
process he will be piling up credit toward a higher benefit. And he loses 
no Social Security checks, no matter how much he earns. He later will be 
able to ask for a recomputation, based on his added earnings, and start 
drawing a bigger pension while still continuing to work. 


HOME BUYING. Men in service may be able to buy a whole string of homes with 
























special help from the Federal Housing Administration. Here's how it works: 

The FHA, under the new housing law, can make a more-liberal-than-normal 
mortgage guarantee on loans to servicemen--95 per cent of the value, up to 
$17,000. To be eligible, a serviceman must have certification that he needs 
housing and that he has been in service more than two years. Regulations cover- 
ing how the certification will be issued haven't been drawn up yet, but it's 
likely a serviceman will be able to qualify each time he moves to a new post. 

Conceivably, he could buy a home, rent it for enough to meet the mortgage 
payments when he is transferred, repeat the process, and so wind up his years in 
service with a string of property. That's the situation as it now stands, could 
be changed a bit when the regulations come out. 


CAR THEFTS. Be especially watchful over your car in November; that is 
the month when auto thefts usually are at their height, the FBI reports. 
Thefts have been increasing--helped along by owners who just will ignore 





warnings not to leave keys in the ignition, atop the sun visor or in the 
glove compartment. Around nine out of 10 stolen cars are recovered. 
Identification can be made easier if you drop your calling card down a > 





window panel, or scratch an identifying mark in an inconspicuous place. \ 


AIR ACADEMY. Chances, so far, of a boy's getting into the new U.S. Air 
Force Academy are better than of landing a West Point or Annapolis appointment. 





Applications for the new school's initial class are currently about 1% times the 
number of places available. For the older schools, the rate in recent years has 


| 


been consistently around 3 or 4 to l. If your boy is interested in trying for ’ 
the Air Academy, he has until Feb. 18, 1955, to get his application in. 
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iain sii anion oe Largest and friendliest hotel in the city—overlooking Fountain 


BALTIMORE CINCINNATI — PITTSBURGH ~=— SPRINGFIELD, Mass. Square. Newly decorated, luxurious air-conditioned bedrooms, 
BOSTON DETROIT PROVIDENCE WASHINGTON . ' ; ; 
BROOKLINE, Mass. NEW YORK ROCHESTER WORCESTER all equipped with radio and TV, as in other Sheraton Hotels. 
BUFFALO IN CANADA Attractive public rooms including the unique Keyhole Bar. 
MONTREAL—Sheraton-Mt. Royal NIAGARA FALLS—Sheraton-Brock ° P 
cs Aeaaatin HAMILTON—Royel Connaught Inquire about the Sheraton Family Plan—no room charge for 


TORONTO—King Edward children under 14 in any Sheraton, except New York. 


SHERATON “22 HOTELS 


FREE RESERVATIONS BY TELETYPE. CALL YOUR NEAREST SHERATON HOTEL 











Cory 


When it comes to getting along in the chemical world, Chlorine is one of 





the leading “mixers,” with the ability to step in among so many tight little 
molecular groupings. In some cases, Chlorine just nudges in among the 
atoms and makes room for itself. In others, it gets a little rougher, chasing 
away some atoms completely and preparing the way for the introduction of 
still other chemical pals. 

This reactivity of Chlorine is the key to its diversified uses and to its 
inestimable value in the field of synthetic organic chemistry. Thousands of 
chemical processes are dependent upon Chlorine and its power to establish 
favorable conditions within a molecular structure for the manufacture of 
the end products desired. 

Columbia-Southern, one of the nation’s leading producers of Chlorine, has 
widespread facilities for serving industry from its plants in Barberton, Ohio; 


Natrium, West Virginia; Corpus Christi, Texas; Lake Charles, Louisiana. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN | 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION | 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


ONE GATEWAY CENTER- PITTSBURGH 22 


CHLORINE, ALKALIES AND RELATED PRODUCTS * OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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CHLORINE IS ESSENTIAL TO A 
MULTIPLICITY OF PRODUCTS 


Many of the refinements of our civilization : 
are dependent upon Chlorine, from its original 
uses in the bleaching of textiles and paper, and 
for its germicidal protection of water supplies 
and other public health applications, down to 
such modern products as plastics, synthetic 
rubber, solvents, vitamins, the new wonder 
drugs, high-test gasolines, non-toxic refriger- 
ants, dyes, herbicides, insecticides and innu- 


merable chemicals and chemical intermediates. 
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PARIS 


= NEW DEFENSE of Europe, by both 
ally and enemy of only a decade 
back, is being given a running start by 
an American military man—Gen. Alfred 
M. Gruenther. ; 

General Gruenther is SACEUR—Su- 
preme Allied Commander, Europe—the 
close friend and a successor of President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. It is his duty, as 
the chief military servant of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization powers, to 
plan and direct the integration of a 
German armed force into the complex 
scheme of European security. 

Of course, German rearmament in this 
context still depends on approval of the 
NATO parliaments, notably the French. 
That approval can scarcely be final be- 
fore next spring. 

However, in General Gruenther’s own 
phrase, the time to prepare for a German 
Army is “the day before yesterday.” 
Characteristically, he already had _ his 
timetable (shown on this page). Some- 
time during 1957, according to this 
schedule, all 12 of West Germany’s pro- 
jected divisions will go into the line, 
boosting by 50 per cent the ground com- 
bat power of NATO on the central front, 
from the Baltic to the Alps. 

What will it mean? In less than four 
years NATO has built an impressive 
holding force in Europe. But, by itself, it 
is not enough. 

When General Eisenhower took over 
as SACEUR in April, 1951, he could 
not even talk by telephone to his north- 
em commander in Oslo without going 
through the Soviet switchboard in East 
Berlin. 

Now, over the phone from his desk, 
General Gruenther can issue orders 
swiftly and secretly that, in a matter of 
minutes, will set in motion 1 million com- 
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. General Gruenther 


Allied Commander’s Formula: 
A German Army by 1957 


How and when a German Army will fit into the 
defense of Europe already is being planned in 
é minute detail. Chief planner is U.S. Gen. Alfred M. 
Gruenther, the Supreme NATO Commander. 


bat-ready troops and 5,000 planes to 
meet attack along 3,000 miles of Soviet 
periphery. 

On the vital central front in and near 
Germany, the 22 active NATO divisions 
outnumber in manpower and excel in 
firepower the six Russian field armies 
massed behind the Elbe River. 

A surprise Soviet attack, without prior 
build-up from Russia, would even now 
invite disaster for the attacking forces. 

However, with prior build-up from 
the east, the Russians in 10 days could 
unleash as many as 75 divisions for a 
drive to the Rhine. 

To counter this potential, and to assure 
time to mobilize NATO’s reserve divi- 
sions, General Gruenther has long been 
convinced that the West must do two 
things: be prepared and determined to 
use atomic weapons against Russia’s 
larger concentrations; put 12 German di- 
visions in the center. 

The German divisions now seem to 
be on the horizon. As now planned, 
West Germany will have its own Defense 
Ministry and General Staff, and will train 
its own troops. 

From the start, however, the German 
officers will be integrated into General 


...Europe’s New Army 





—Wide World 


Gruenther’s SHAPE (Supreme Head- 
quarters Allied Powers Europe) near 
Paris and into French Marshal Pierre- 
Alphonse Juin’s Central Command head- 
quarters at Fontainebleau. 

Under General Gruenther’s guidance, 
plans drafted under the stillborn Euro- 
pean Defense Community will be revised 
so that the Germans will be grouped 
from the start in mobile units trained and 
disposed for atomic-age warfare. 

When ready, the German divisions 
will be grouped with U.S., French, Brit- 
ish and Dutch divisions into an Interna- 
tional Corps. This Corps will be com- 
manded by two NATO Army groups, the 
northern one under a British general, the 
southern under an American. Both groups 
will be under Marshal Juin who, in turn, 
receives top strategic directives from 
General Gruenther. 

Man at the top, 55-year-old “Al” 
Gruenther, has made planning the theme 
of his entire career. Everywhere, officers 
who have served with him talk with awe 
of his uncanny ability to prepare, to 
question, to remember, and to present a 
mass of facts with clarity and logic. 

He got a slow start. Because of the log 

(Continued on page 80) 


General Gruenther’s Timetable 
For a German Army 


© Spring, 1955: First German soldiers go into uniform 

® Autumn, 1956: First German division trained, equipped 
@ Autumn, 1957: First German fighter-bomber wing ready 
@ End of 1957: Twelve German divisions in defense line 
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Millions of whisky fans 
have made Early Times 
the top selling straight 
whisky in America, re- 
gardless of price. Enjoy 
Early Times today. It’s 
bottled at the peak of 
perfection—enjoyed at 
the peak of flavor. 











KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY + 86 PROOF 
EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY CO., LOUISVILLE 1, KY. 
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The Man, The News 





. . . General Gruenther got 
big chance in North Africa 


jam of young officers at the end of 
World War I, when he got out of 
West Point, the young Gruenther spent 
17 years as a first lieutenant. But, all 
that time, he set his sights on the time 
when he would be a general, not a 
captain. 

From 1919 until 1941, he served in 
peacetime assignments that were far 
from spectacular. He held only one field 
command—an artillery battalion in Texas. 
But he never relaxed. “His eyes,” says 
one old friend, “were always on the 
stars.” 

At West Point, as an instructor, Lieu- 
tenant Gruenther taught himself to be 
one of the best contract-bridge players 
in the country, became a referee of 
championship tournaments at $100 a 
night. 

At the War College, in Washington, 
Captain Gruenther took a course in pub- 
lic speaking, began a card index of hun- 
dreds of anecdotes. That put him on the 
road to becoming the Army’s pride on 
any platform. 

He drove himself, and he was exacting 
with others. Once a fellow officer stopped 
General Gruenther as he raced down a 
Pentagon corridor. “You'd better slow up, 
Al,” the friend warned, “before you get 
ulcers.” General Gruenther called back 
over his shoulder: “I don’t get ulcers, 
doctor. I give them.” 

The big chance for General Gruen- 
ther turned out to be Operation Torch, 
the Allied invasion of North Africa. Sum- 
moned to Washington to become General 
Eisenhower's Deputy Chief of Staff, he 
put together a preliminary plan for the 
invasion in just five days. Later, in 
Africa, General Eisenhower called him 
“my right arm.” 

As Chief of Staff to Gen. Mark Clark 
during the Italian campaign, General 
Gruenther first showed his skill in han- 
dling an international army. General 
Clark’s Fifteenth Army Group contained 
troops of 15 different nationalities, and 
General Gruenther saw to it that they 
co-operated in fighting the enemy, not 
each other. 

At SHAPE, after the war, General 
Eisenhower and General Gruenther fit- 
ted together like hand and glove. Eisen- 
hower disliked detail. Gruenther loved 
it. Eisenhower liked to deal in broad 
concepts. Gruenther knew how to inspire 
them, underpin them with hard fact. 

Subordinate officers at SHAPE knew 
the Chief of Staff best through the 
“Gruenthergram,” or “Snowflake.” This 
was a narrow slip of white paper, clearly 
written in ink in the General’s own hand, 

(Continued on page 81) 


RETIRE ON 
$90 A MONTH 


or less in a resort area, 365 days of sun a year, d 
temp. 65-85°. Or maintain lux. villa, servants, A 
expenses $150-250 a mo. Am.-Eng. colony on lake 
60 mi. ie 30 min. to city of 4% million, medical 
center. Schools, arts, sports. Few hours: by air. 
Train, bus, PAVED roads all the way. Full-time 
servants, maids, cooks, $6 to $15 a mo., filet 
mignon 35c lb., coffee 40c, gas 12c gal. Gin, rum, 
brandy 65c-85c fth., whiskey $1.50 qt. Houses $10 
mo. up. No fog, smog, confusion, jitters. Serene liv- 
ing among world’s most considerate people. For 

ACTLY how Americans are living on $50—$90 
—$150—$250 a mo., Airmail $2.00 for 110 Pages 
current info., prices, roads, hotels, hunting, fishing 
and living conditions from Am. viewpoint (Pers. 
Chk. OK) to Peter Arnold, Box 11B, Lake Cha- 
pala, Jal., Mexico. 
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The Board of Directors has declared this day 
the following final dividend for 1954: 
Common Stock 
No. 81, 30¢ per share 
payable on November 15, 1954, to holders of 
record at close of business October 20, 1954. 


Dare Parker 
Secretary 
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TO A YOUNG MAN 
WHO WANTS TO 
EARN ‘10,000 


Advice from The 
Wall Street Journal 


A few years ago an annual income of 
$5000 was a reasonable goal for a young 
man. Today, with increased taxes and 
higher living costs, you need $10,000 a 
year to buy what $5000 used to buy. 

This change in values is only one of 
many changes taking place in America. 
New inventions, new industries and new 
ways of doing business are creating new 
opportunities for young men who want 
to increase their incomes. 


The Wall Street Journal tells you 
about these opportunities. Because the 
reports in The Journal come to you 
DAILY, you get immediate notice of 
any new developments that may affect 
your business or your income. 

The Journal is especially proud of its 
growing group of ambitious young men 
subscribers. These are the men The 
Journal can help the most. These are 
the leaders of tomorrow. Will you be 
one of them? Why not send for a trial 
subscription? It may be the turning 
point in your career. 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the U.S., The Journal is printed 
daily in four cities—-New York, Chicago, 
Dallas and San Francisco. It costs $20 
a year, but you can get a Trial Sub- 
scription for 3 months for $6. Just tear 
out this ad and attach check for $6 and 
mail. Or tell us to bill you. Address: 
The Wall Street Journal, 44 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. US 10-22 
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The Man, The News 





. . . Europeans have high 
regard for Allied chief 


containing a single query, request or or- 
der. 

Gruenthergrams fell on SHAPE desks 
like driven snow. General Gruenther 
would arrive early in the morning with 
dozens of them, penned overnight. He 
would continue to write them throughout 
the day. 

When General Eisenhower went home 
in 1952, General Gruenther was his first 
choice as successor. He also was the 
unanimous favorite of the other NATO 
countries. But the U.S. Joint Chiefs of 
Staff wanted a combat commander, 
picked Gen. Matthew Ridgway. When 
General Gruenther was named SACEUR 
in 1953, cheers went up over Europe. 

As SACEUR today, General Gruen- 
ther is often referred to as the most 
popular American in Europe. Europeans 
feel he has a profound understanding of 
their political and economic as well as 
their military problems. 

Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery, 
his senior in rank as well as in age, is 
General Gruenther’s Deputy: Supreme 
Commander and firm friend. The French 
Commander, Marshal Juin, also is a 
Gruenther rooter. 

A constant flow of important Euro- 
peans moves through General Gruen- 
ther’s office. Both British Foreign Secre- 
tary Anthony Eden and French Premier 
Mendés-France sought the General’s ad- 
vice before the London Conference. 

General Gruenther is a master at dis- 
arming a difficult audience with a wise- 
crack. He explained to French manufac- 
turers that German rearmament could 
be more effectively controlled from his 
central headquarters than by having in- 
spectors invade baby-buggy factories to 
make sure they weren’t producing guided 
missiles. He got laughs from a dignified 
British delegation by announcing he had 
an Irish grandmother and didn’t know 
until he was 16 that “Dambritish” wasn’t 
one word. 

General Gruenther has accepted grace- 
fully the national limitations on_ his 
power of command, his control of lo- 
gistics. He is confident that, if war comes, 
he will be granted all the authority he 
will need. 

However, it is unlikely that General 
Gruenther will still be in Europe to com- 
mand a full-fledged German contingent 
or to supervise the atomic-age army that 
NATO is trying to build. 

Sometime next year, perhaps, most 
military observers expect he will be 
named either to succeed General Ridg- 
way as Army Chief of Staff, or to replace 
Admiral Arthur W. Radford as Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs. 
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Cramped for plant space? There’s plenty of room Southeast 
for your new plant, acres of choice sites (many good river 
sites available) big enough for more economical one-floor 
operation. Already hundreds of huge, efficient, one-floor 
plants have sprung up in the industrial Southeast, where both 
resources and markets are at their door. 


ROOM TO GROW=$RESOURCES TO GROW ON 

Here are the natural and man-made resources you need to 
grow and succeed: Ample, low-cost power; numerous raw 
materials; fast, dependable transportation; snow-free climate; 
a large pool of willing labor; cooperative local governments. 
And for your financial requirements, here is The First Na- 
tional Bank of Atlanta, a bank that will help you find the 
best location for your new plant .. . a bank that will finance 
your re-location. 
Experienced Industrial Location Spe- 
cialists are available to do your spade- 
work. They are ready to start this 
minute searching for the site where 
you'll have elbow room to operate 
profitably. 


THE 






Write today. All inquiries held in strictest 
confidence. Address Business Development 
Department, The First National Bank of 
Atlanta, Atlanta, Georgia. 


gg ...in Business 


for your Business 


OF 
ATLANTA 


(Capital Funds in excess of $22,000,000) 
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=—with THE HOUSING ADMINISTRATOR === 


Albert M. Cole 


WHAT'S BACK OF 
THE BUILDING BOOM 





EDITOR’S NOTE: How strong is the building boom? 
Can home building maintain its rapid pace for the 
next two or three years? Or is a slowdown bound to 
come? 

What's keeping up the demand for new houses? 
ls Government aid to home buyers the only answer? 
How does the new housing law help buyers, and sell- 
ers, of houses? 

To get answers to these and other questions, “U.S. 
News & World Report” invited Albert M. Cole, Ad- 
ministrator of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, to its conference room for an interview. 








ALBERT M. COLE is an ex-Congressman who learned 
the ins and outs of the Government’s vast housing 
programs as a member of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee. As a member of that commit- 
tee he took part in housing investigations, helped 
prepare several major laws in this field. 

Before coming to Washington, Mr. Cole practiced 
law in Holton, Kans., and was a member of the Kan- 
sas State Senate. 

Mr. Cole was appointed to his present job as top 
federal housing official in March, 1953. 

He is 53, is married, and has two children. 








Q Are there any signs, Mr. Cole, that building is being 
overdone? 

A No, sir. 1 would say to you that from everything we 
know there is still a strong housing market— 

Q Over the country as a whole? 

A That’s right. 

Q What do you hear about the trend of prices? 

A Prices are fairly stable, going neither up nor down at 
present. Let me tell you why I’m optimistic about that. That 
has nothing to do with housing, you see. The policy of this 
Administration is to attempt to maintain a stable and expand- 
ing economy, and | think they are trying to see to it that it 
works. The price of a house depends upon deflation or in- 
flation, doesn’t it? If the Administration is successful, then 
the prices of houses will remain stable. 

Q You see no substantial reason to wait to buy a house in 
the hope of a decline in costs? 

A None. 

Q How long can you go on building and selling a million 
houses a year? 

A Let’s put it this way. Let’s separate the problem of 
building houses for people who can buy and will buy and 
pay for them—let’s put it in a sound economic atmosphere 
and put off to the side those houses which the Government 
may or may not decide are necessary to be built through 
direct or indirect subsidy. 

I don’t think that the agency, or the Government, should 
determine how many houses the people of America can o1 
should buy or where they should buy them or under what 
circumstances they should buy them. We should provide 
those things which can be set up to assist in the free flow of 
mortgage funds so that they will not be restricted. I think 
that’s a good Government operation—to see that money 
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flows freely within that economic atmosphere on the free 
market. 

We should be sure that in whatever Government does in 
its regulations—with the tools which it has, Federal Housing 
Administration, Veterans’ Administration and all the rest of it 
—that the standards are such that they will permit the free 
market to operate. Now, that means that then the important 
thing is not whether a million houses are being built, but 
whether or not the market is being saturated or the market 
is being restricted through Government operation. 

I think that really, considering the fact that about one 
fifth of our families are moving every year, many of them 
into new homes, plus the new families resulting from our 
growing population and families that will have to be re- 
housed as slums are torn down, and considering the remodel- 
ing, the demand for better housing, the fact that the people 
of America are wanting new housing, more modern housing, 
a more contemporary house—whatever that may be—all that 
contributes to a very strong housing market. 

Q Do you think it will keep growing for several years yet? 

A Yes, I do. 

Q Would you want to put that in terms of the number of 
structures? 

A I don't mind putting it in those terms if you will allow 
me to say that this is not our goal. I insist that we do not 
have a goal. Our aim is to help get enough houses built on 
the free market which will meet the requirements of the 
people who want them. All right. I think that next year it will 
go well above a million—make it more than 1.2 million. 

Q For the year 1955? 

A Yes. 

Q What is it this year? 

A About 1.1 or 1.2 million. Let me say one more thing, I 
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People Want Bigger, Better Housing .. . No End in Sight 
For High Demand... A Fifth of Families Move Each Year 


am not a statistician or an economist, but I do have a firm 
belief that, assuming that the market is right, assuming that 
the economy is right, assuming that the Administration is suc- 
cessful in providing sufficient money for a stabilized but ex- 
panding economy, I feel sure that we can sustain a production 
of well over a million for years. 

Q But you are not just letting nature take its course— 

A That’s very true. 

Q You say you don’t decide when a person should buy. 
But you decide whether I should get an insured loan. You 
look at my bank account, my income, my outgo— 

A That’s right. That’s a business operation. That is you 
meeting the free market. That is you and the lender de- 
termining whether or not you should have a house. 

Q The lender doesn’t do that—you do that— 

A No, no. We only assist them as an insurance agency. 
There is a difference—there is a difference. As long as the 
Government does have an insurance agency, FHA tries to do 
it as a business operation—not as a determination that be- 
cause you wear glasses or for social reasons you should buy 
a house. I’m talking now about the free market. It’s the free 
market that determines whether or not you should have a 
house. 

Q Well, you wouldn’t insure my loan without checking 
my ability to pay— 

A No, of course. What I’m trying to say is that I believe 
the Government should operate in such a way that supply 
and demand will decide how many houses should be built— 
not the Government. Your demand comes when you prove 
that you have economically enough money to pay for your 
house. 

Q But aren't you helping decide whether I am demand? 
Yesterday you said I had to have $1,000 to have a house and 
today you say I can do it with $500, and letting the sky be 
the limit— 

A We are letting the market be the limit, not the sky. 
Don’t misunderstand me. Sure, you have a market in which 
the Government has a definite impact. What I am saying is 
that, having that impact and having that responsibility within 
that area, we’re doing everything we can in such a way that 
the free market finally makes the decisions. 

Now, you might ask: Aren’t you talking on both sides 
of the fence? No, I don’t think we are, because I have 
seen, when I was in Congress and since I have been in 
the Agency, methods and means whereby the Government 
can undertake the programing, the determination of the 
numbers, the places, the criteria for housing—or they can 
open it up to have the free market make the real 
decisions. 

Q Don't you have the power, through the standards you 
set as to who is and isn’t a good risk, to turn this building 
boom on and off, almost? 
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A If you ask me whether or not you can stifle the housing 
market—yes. If you refused to participate with FHA insur- 
ance, it would make a great deal of difference, yes. 

Q Isn't there more to this than just the setting of easy 
terms for mortgages that the Government insures or guaran- 
tees? Can’t the Government, through the Federal Reserve, or 
other means, make sure that money will be plentiful, by free- 
ing bank reserves? 

A Yes, over-all fiscal policy is one of the things I have in 
mind when I speak of the Government’s impact. 

Q Your objective, then, is to keep this thing going, or at 
least not to stop it from going— 

A Right. 

Q Isn't there a limit to this high level of production? 

A Of course there’s a limit. 

Q When will that saturation point be reached? 

A It will be reached when the people will not buy houses. 
That will determine it. 

Q You don’t see that now? 

A Not in the immediate future. 

Q Not in the next two or three years? 

A I don't see it in the next two or three years. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Interview: 





..- “Supply of credit is quite good” 


Q What is keeping the rate of housing so far above the 
rate of family formation? 

A That is also an interesting question. I think it goes back 
to what I said a moment ago, that it’s the desire of the Amer- 
ican people to obtain new housing, better housing, larger 
housing, in different areas. They were tied down during the 
war for a long period of time. As soon as the war was over 
and they became more mobile, they looked at what was be- 
ing done in housing, the tremendous advances made in hous- 
ing, and decided they’d like to have that. 

Again, I understand the economists are debating that very 
vigorously, and there may be other factors of which I am not 
aware. The fact that it’s staying there perhaps calls for more 
analysis of the market demand than our presently limited 
statistics give us. 


FEW VACANT HOUSES— 


Q Is there any information as to how many vacant houses 
there are on the market now? 

A The only statistics are the 1950 statistics, which show 
about 1.7 per cent vacancy. It’s probably higher than that 
now, although that’s a national average and in many places 
the vacancy ratio is still very low. 

Q What is normal? 

A Normal is difficult to say. Certainly we can live with a 
3 per cent vacancy without any trouble. Four per cent 
wouldn’t be bad. When it goes up to 7 and 10, as in 
the old days, a real widespread vacancy—I wouldn’t like to 
see that. 

Q Do you have any figures on the carry-over on houses 
the way they do on farm products? If you built 1.2 million 
last year, are you sure that all of those were sold? 

A We have figures which would indicate whether or not 
they were sold. For instance, FHA single-family homes are 
sold only to owner occupants. That’s true of VA, too. There 
is no substantial inventory showing up in unsold houses ap- 
proved for FHA or VA mortgages. If there were a saturation 
point reached, and those builders were having difficulty 
marketing their houses, then that fact would soon show up 
and the agencies would clamp down. 

Q But that’s just on VA and FHA, isn’t it? 

A True, but it’s a very good bench mark, in my opinion. 
VA and FHA have 42 per cent of the outstanding mortgages 
in the country. 

Q So that if there were a great oversupply, you'd know it, 
wouldn't you? 

A Certainly if there were any substantial hangover inven- 
tory in any community, whether it were FHA, VA or not, the 
offices would be extremely reluctant to agree to any additional 
production. That’s part of the market analysis, which is a 
current running operation that determines what they are will- 
ing to do in terms of assumption of risks. 

Q And you are still willing to insure mortgages— 

A Oh, yes. 

Q How is the supply of credit for new houses right now? 

A Quite good—compared to a year ago, it is remarkably 
good. There are areas in the country where people are still 
having difficulty getting new mortgages. 

Q Is that the smaller communities? 

A Not necessarily. There are still some large places where 
mortgage money is not so readily available. 

Q Why is that? 








A Well, there are a number of reasons for it. To be- 
gin with, it depends on the area. The Northeast areas 
are the saving areas; the Southwest areas are the expand- 
ing areas. If an area is utilizing all its own funds to finance 
its expansion; then it must seek more of its capital from 
other areas. There are also certain specific reasons why in- 
dividual places find it difficult to obtain funds. Small places 
do. 

A new voluntary credit committee was authorized by the 
new housing law which may be very helpful in channeling 
mortgage funds to the various areas of the country. About 16 
offices will be set up in various Federal Reserve districts. 
These will be governed by a voluntary committee, serving 
voluntarily without remuneration or expenses, made up of 
mortgage bankers, insurance people, realtors and others. 
They will then examine the mortgage situation in these areas. 
When they receive requests from individuals and companies 
who find that they cannot obtain mortgage funds, they will 
attempt to help channel the flow of money throughout the 
country. 

We are quite optimistic about it. It’s a modest venture in 
terms of appropriations. It will be run on a shoestring, but 
the great life insurance companies in the country are very 
interested. 

Q So that if the individual goes to his local lender end 
cannot get the funds because the local lender is already 
committed, he can then go to this committee and ask for 
the loan? 

A Not the loan. The committee channels his request to 
places where they think the money is available. 

Q So if the borrower lives in Arkansas, he might end up 
getting a loan from New York? 

A That’s true. 

Q How about the lender himself? 

A He can do the same thing. The national committee has 
already set up the basic plan of operations and we expect to 
have it functioning through 16 regional committees within 
the next month. 

Q Who names the committee? 

A I do. I am the chairman of the committee and I am 
quite enthusiastic about it. Now, one other thing. “Fannie 
Mae” [FNMA, initials of the Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation! also provides a means for making mortgage money 
available through Government facilities. My personal attitude 
is that I should do everything I can to give the voluntary 
credit committee and private investors the priority, the op- 
portunity, to see what we can do through private enterprise. 

We are determined to give this a real play and really try 
it out to see if it can’t work. I think it is possible. 


LIMITS ON FEDERAL AID— 


Q Is “Fannie Mae” going to stop buying and selling mort- 
gages and, in this way, putting Government money into t" > 
business? 

A No. 

Q But it is under some restrictions, isn’t it? 

A Yes. It is restricted in a number of ways. In the first 
place, “Fannie Mae” uses Government funds to buy only 
FHA-insured or VA-guaranteed loans made for special market 
needs approved by the President, and the amount that can 
be bought is limited. 

Q What about these new terms under the new Housing 
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Act—can people buy houses more cheaply than before? Will 
the monthly payments go down somewhat? 

A Largely, the big benefit is the lower down payment. In 
some valuations the down payment under the new bill will 
be half what it was under the old law. That’s true for the 
$12,000 house, the lower-cost house. 

Q Can you give us an actual example? 

A Yes. It’s in the $12,000 value that it is exactly half. On 
the $12,000 FHA house, the down payment was $2,400, and 
it is now $1,200. On the $10,000 one, the down payment 
previously was $1,250 and it is now $700. The $15,000 valua- 
tion was $3,000, and it is now $1,950. The $20,000 was 
$4,000 down payment, and it is now $3,200. It is a graduated 
scale. 

Q So that a person with a modest amount of money can 
buy a house— 

A If he can find the loan. 

Q Can you, as a rule, get a loan on these easy terms? 

A In a good market, yes. Now, an answer to that is the 
GI housing. They’ve been selling GI housing like hot cakes— 
no down payment. 


PUBLIC: GOOD CREDIT RISK— 


Q Is money for veterans’ housing abundant? 

A Yes. 

Q Why would that be? 

A Well, you know the one thing that a conservative guy 
like myself has learned through the use of the FHA labora- 
tory is that the American public is a good credit risk, and that 
long-term amortization loans are not bad, really, and low 
down payments are not economically unsound. The record 
of FHA has proven that. The almost infinitesimal amount of 
defaults and losses under FHA show that. Now, I'll grant 
that we haven’t had during much of that time a real depres- 
sion, but what I’m trying to say is that so many people feel 
that without a large down payment the homeowner has no 
interest in his house and moves out. I deny that. 

I think the American people are interested in a home, and 
the experience of FHA shows that they just don’t walk out 
or let the house deteriorate because they don’t make a huge 
down payment. Our experience shows that in our entire 
credit field of durable goods—and by durable goods I mean 
cars and TV sets. The great credit companies like GMAC 
[General Motors Acceptance Corporation] and other personal- 
credit companies have proven that the American people real- 
ly understand and have a deep appreciation of the value of 
credit and use it right. Sure, there are people who buy too 
much. Sure, there are people who have no responsibility. Of 
course, there are. But I’m talking to you about what the 
American people generally will do, particularly with hous- 
ing. Homes, to the people, are really important. 

Q It’s too much trouble to move in and move out, isn’t 
it? 

A Yes, it is. And, in addition to that, as soon as they walk 
in the husband begins to spade up the yard—the wife might 
get over him and make him do it—and the wife begins to 
paint and it becomes their home. I don’t think I’m being a 
dreamer about that. I think that’s the cold fact of the habits 
in housing. Therefore, I reject the idea that just because a 
man pays a small amount down he will not be interested in 
his house. I recognize that, if he doesn’t have responsibility, 
he wouldn’t do a good job at it, and I also recognize that you 
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can build too many houses for a particular market, that you 
can plan houses for people and sell houses to people that they 
have no business buying and shouldn’t have. 

Q Can't you buy a house cheaper than you can rent? 

A That's a very interesting question about which there is 
a great deal of discussion. I heard some people who are more 
expert in the field than I argue the matter. I think it’s pos- 
sible in certain price ranges that you can buy a house, own 
a house, cheaper than you can rent. Here’s an interesting 
thing about it: When you rent an apartment, you are buying 
the janitor service, you are buying the services of the man 
who cares for the yards. This is not Cole’s theory; this is the 
theory of a fellow in Chicago, who is quite an expert in this 
field. You buy services that you would take care of yourself 
if you had your own home. His point is that you can own a 
house more cheaply than you can rent. I think it is wrong, 
however, to make that as a broad generalization. 

Q But people must feel that way, or else they wouldn't 
be buying so much? 

A That is certainly part of it. 

Q Maybe you can live cheaper but not as long— 

A I’m afraid you've got a point there. I’m one of those 
husbands whose wife frequently tries to get him to do 
something around the house and I can’t even drive a nail 
straight. But, you see, there are other reasons why people 
move from apartments to houses—children, they want a 
yard, more space. 

Q What percentage of people in this country own their 
own homes? 

A It’s about 56 per cent. 

Q Have you any statistics to show how many more would 
like to? Have there been surveys to show that? 

A Not that I’m aware of. Our judgment is that the demand 
is still strong. 

Q What about trade-in houses? 

A That has lots of possibilities. 

Q How is that doing? 

A We don’t know yet. We have a test program started, but 
it doesn’t indicate what the new law will accomplish. This 
gives nearly. the same mortgage to the existing house as to 
the new, but with the term limited, of course, by the life 
expectancy of the house. 


OLD HOUSE, SMALLER LOAN— 


Q Are your conservative appraisers really going to bring 
themselves to insure a reasonable mortgage on these old 
wrecks 20 years old? 

A Well, let’s start once more. I don’t agree with you that 
a house is a wreck because it’s 20 years old. I know you've 
put your finger on a difficult point. Whether they will do a 
good job at that, I don’t know. All I can say is to try it and 
meet those things the best you can. 

Q You are going to start financing old houses—you haven't 
been doing that in the past? 

A Yes, but the terms were different with ‘ess insurance. 
They don’t qualify for as large mortgages. 

Q Now you are insuring larger mortgages on the older 
houses? 

A Almost the same as the new houses, with this exception 
—they do take into consideration what I call the econom- 
ic life of the older houses. 

(Continued on next page) 
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... Still a need for housing for servicemen? “Yes” 


Q Will these liberal terms be an important factor? 

A I think so. 

Q It will loosen up that market? 

A I think it will. 

Q People will be able to sell their old houses and buy 
new ones, like a used-car deal— 

A That’s the theory. 

Q Are these new terms effective now, Mr. Cole? 

A They are effective now. The FHA offices worked day 
and night to get the regulations in operation. 


EASIER IMPROVEMENT LOANS— 


Q Is this old-housing program you were speaking of just 
slum rehabilitation? 

A No. This FHA program can be used for any old house 
that meets minimum standards. In the housing law, there 
are additional provisions which will authorize insurance on 
homes for rehabilitation purposes. I mentioned before the 
new FHA Section 220 program under which loans can be in- 
sured for rehabilitating houses in blighted areas under the 
Urban Renewal Plan. The open-end mortgage is another 
means. If you have a mortgage on your house, you can secure 
additional funds later without the execution of a new mort- 
gage. That’s one thing. 

Q Is that something new? 

A Yes. 

Q That applies if you want to improve your house or 
add a room— 

A Yes. 

Q That would apply only in States that have that kind of 
loan, though, wouldn't it? 

A That's true. 

Q How many States have that? 

A Most of them permit it under one form or another. 
There are 16 States in which the open-end mortgage is not 
as yet recognized as a legal instrument. 

You have a wide variation in State statutes in the case of 
this problem. There are some things which are eligible for 
open-end mortgaging and some things which are not. The 
State laws vary considerably in connection with it. The major- 
ity of the States, however, do have this in one form or another. 

The best evidence of the way in which that works is that 
it is quite typical in terms of savings and loan conventional 
lending, for example, or what they call “recasting mort- 
gages,” which is essentially an open-end proposition. In other 
words, on a savings and loan mortgage you have a house and 
you have paid a $7,000 debt, say, down to $4,000—in one way 
or another that debt can be increased by $2,000 or $3,000 
without the necessity of going through formal refinancing. 

Q Without a title search, you mean? 

A Yes. 

Q You still have to get the lender to agree, of course? 

A Oh, yes. This is a problem for the lender, and actually 
the conditions of the State law must be met. There have 
been some fairly noteworthy advances in States like New 
York where title companies have been able to work out addi- 
tional title insurance, at modest cost to cover an increase 
in the mortgage. 

Q The amortized mortgage providing for regular repay- 
ments of principal has really brought about this big building 
expansion, hasn't it? 

A Yes. 


Q And you are making the terms easier year by year? 

A Yes. 

Q Is there any end to that process? 

A Yes, the end is about here. 

Q You've. gone about as far as you can with VA, haven't 
you? You can buy a house without putting anything down— 

A Let me say this, that there is still some administrative 
discretion retained. The mere fact that the authority is there 
does not mean that it will immediately become available in 
the event that, say, the economy appears not as stable as in- 
dicated when the authority was put into effect. They can 
through administrative discretion tighten up. 

Q That would have a depressing effect, wouldn't it, in 
time of trouble? 

A Yes, but we wouldn’t want to do that in time of trouble 
—we would want to do it in time of inflation. 

Q How about defense housing for areas around military 
and production centers? Is that still going to go on? 

A No. It’s still authorized, but we see no further program- 
ing of the special defense housing—so-called FHA Title 
IX housing—authorized after the Korean outbreak. It’s pos- 
sible we may have some more of it if it becomes necessary, 
but right now we think the situation is pretty well met. 

Q Is that Wherry Act housing, as they call it? 

A No, I refer to special FHA defense housing. Wherry 
Act housing is strictly military or Atomic Energy housing at 
permanent installations—rental housing insured by the FHA. 
It’s privately financed, but the military—or AEC—decides 
where it’s needed and the FHA insures the mortgage. It’s fre- 
quently built on land leased from the military. That authority 
is continued. It will depend on the defense establishment and 
the AEC as to how much more housing may be built under it. 

Q Didn't that turn out to be a great racket? 

A No, I would not agree that it turned out to be a great 
racket. In some particular cases, people took advantage of 
the terms. But I won’t agree you can characterize the entire 
Wherry program as a racket. 

Q Do you feel there is still a need for housing for the 
men in the service? 


A Oh, yes. 


INTEREST TOO HIGH?— 


Q Isn't the interest rate on FHA a little high now com- 
pared with the market rate on bonds? 

A Well, the FHA interest rate is a ceiling. I have seen 
some comment that it’s a little high. 

GQ What is the rate? 

A 4.5 per cent. 

Q@ Has anybody ever gotten an FHA or VA loan under 
the ceiling rate? 

A Yes, they have. 

Q Is there any chance that you will put back into the 
home-improvement program some of the features that will 
really add to the sale value of homes—such as swimming 
pools, patios and so forth? 

A If you say “sound things that add to the essential value 
of the home,” the answer is “Yes.” 

Q Well, at a time like this when everybody wants a swim- 
ming pool, what could add more to the value of a home than 
a swimming pool? 

A If you can swim. I think I'll just say to you that under 

(Continued on page 88) 
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..- “The market for large rental units is slowing down” 


the circumstances Congress did what I think they had to do. 
I’m thoroughly convinced that the program was abused, and 
when it is abused I think Congress must tighten it up, and it 
is better that they tighten it up on the side of more tight than 
less tight, more inflexible than flexible, and then see what 
you can accomplish and later take another look at it. I'd 
rather be on the side of caution. 

Q The value of Title I seems to be that you can go to your 
banker, he knows you and you know him, and you can sit 
down and say, “I need so much,” and the job is done, just like 
that. There’s no red tape or anything— 

A That’s right, that’s the purpose. 

Q Well, haven't the scandals here required you to put so 
many restrictions or some kind of red tape on the things so 
that it hampers the use of it? 

A I think not. I think it will be used just as effectively. I 
like the Title I program. It’s a good one and it’s done the 
job. I don’t like it so well that I think we should have a facility 
or a tool which permits widespread abuse, and if the program 
were such that it would permit widespread abuse, I wouldn’t 
want to have anything to do with it. But I do believe that it 
can be operated in an effective way without this. So, if it is so 
inflexible, the limitations are so restricted, the restrictions are 
so tight, that it doesn’t work, we would examine it and make 
recommendations to Congress to see what can be done to take 
care of it. Again, the mere fact that we did what we did, the 
mere fact that we called attention to it and investigated it 
would make a great change. It made a lot of lenders— 

Q Scared to death to make loans? 

A Well, it made them take a look at it. It didn’t stop Title 
I! It went right on and advertised it. Title I loans have in- 
creased. 


SLOWDOWN ON APARTMENTS— 


Q What about these big loans for apartment buildings— 
are you still making them? 

A Yes. Not on the 608 program, which was the one where 
we had the particular investigation. Section 207 is the pres- 
ent multiple-family, multiple-unit apartment-loan program. 
It is true that they are not being made as much, and the pro- 
gram is down in volume. Part of that is due to the fact that 
the great need, the great market demand, came immediately 
after the war. We have the feeling that the market for large 
rental units is slowing down. 

Q So, you won't see so many of these large developments 
going up? 

A I don't believe so. I would be fooled if we did. 

Q It’s easier to buy a home, too— 

A Yes, that’s part of it. It won’t change the need of the peo- 
ple to live in big apartments in downtown areas where they 
like to be near their work and near the downtown center. 

Q Is the construction business feeling that now? 

A If you are using that as a broad statement, the answer 
is “No.” 

Q Is most of our home building today speculative build- 
ing? 

A A lot of it is, a great deal of it. 

Q Is the present housing development pretty much specu- 
lative? 

A The great housing development in this country came 
about when the so-called “project builder,” the mass build- 
er, began to move into the picture. 


Q This is the fellow who is building now. He has to sell a 
lot of houses, doesn’t he? 

A He’s doing a whale of a lot of building. You'd be sur- 
prised, though, at how many houses are being built by those 
who do 8 or.10 or 12 houses a year. Statistically I don’t know, 
but I must say this to you, that I’m sure that the great impetus 
to house building since the war came about due to the mass 
builder, the fellow who moved in, took over great areas of 
land and developed them. 

Q Is he going strong at the moment? 

A He’s still going strong. 


WHAT PEOPLE WANT— 


Q What type of houses do people want—two-story, one- 
story, the rambler? Is the rambler the house of the future? Do 
you see a house that people are going to want in the next few 
years? 

A Again, I’m no expert in this field, but I see no evidence 
of any one type of house. 

Q The one-story house is the trend, though, isn’t it? 

A Oh, that’s the trend. 

Q It’s functional— 

A It’s functional, yes. 

Q Are they installing air-conditioning in houses? 

A They are beginning to. 

Q Is that in the over-all picture? 

A It is going on a great deal. 

Q Is that expensive? 

A It’s not cheap, but I think it will come down. 

Q You can put that in the whole project cost and amortize 
over the same length of time? 

A Yes, it’s part of the housing. 

Q Are builders tending to build larger, more luxury-type 
houses, or do people want a small house? 

A Well, I don’t know about “luxury.” I think the new Act 
permits people to purchase a better house than they would 
under other circumstances, and may I also add that I think it’s 
a good thing. 

My father-in-law was a builder of little houses years ago, 
out in Kansas City. This was before FHA. He did something 
that I think very few men did at that time in building. At 
that time he was selling houses on long-term amortization. I'll 
never forget what he said. I believe he told the truth. He 
said, “A man can buy a house with smaller down payments 
and on longer terms and be economically sound and wise 
more than he can in any other investment. Why? Because it’s 
his home. He'll live in it and keep it going.” And his experi- 
ence told him that that was good. 

Q What about the interest? 

A Well, I’ve heard that interest thing argued. Sure it takes 
a lot of interest, but a man can have a good place to live, a 
place where he can bring his family up, and I think he can 
afford to pay more for a house proportionately than for any- 
thing else that he buys. | am very serious about that—more 
proportionately than anything else that he buys. 

Q Are builders tending to put more into a house for the 
same amount of money? 

A Well, that’s part of it. Builders are encouraging that 
and people are demanding it because they see more and more 
in each house. Many years ago, you know, you bought a 
house and it didn’t even have a stove in it. 

(Continued on page 90) 
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- « « “We may reach 2-million production of homes in mid-’60s” 


Q Now people expect all those things in a house when 
they buy it, don’t they? 

A All those things—stove, refrigerator, dishwashers, dis- 
posals. And that’s not bad. I think that’s wonderful. 

Q And the builder can buy those things at the builders’ 
cost and put them in more cheaply— 

A Yes. 

Q Well, it’s a terrific break for the producers, too, isn’t it? 
People get accustomed to having them— 

A That’s right. But isn’t that how we developed not only 
our economy but our standard of living? 

Q The FHA has really carried this economy for several 
years now, hasn't it? 

A It has had a very important impact on the economy. 

Q And in this period of recession after the Korean war, 
with the Government spending going down, it sustained the 
economy— 

A Yes, it helped a great deal. 

Q Isn't there some elliptical thinking there somewhere? 
Didn't you say that the housing market would stay up as long 
as the economy held it up? 

A No, I didn’t say that. It will ride with the economy, yes, 
but I said one more thing. I said that the policy of this Adminis- 
tration is to maintain a stable, expanding economy through the 
use of the flexible supply of money. Again, what you are getting 
at is that the demand for housing was so strong that what the 
Government did was not the most important factor in the great 
production of housing after the war, since World War II. Yes, it 
has held it up from that point of view, if that’s what you mean. 

Q Has unemployment produced any trouble spots in the 
mortgage situation or foreclosures out in Detroit and Scran- 
ton, where you hear of lots of layoffs? 

A None that I am aware of. It has been almost fantastically 
good. 

Q Where there has been heavy unemployment, in places 
like Providence and Moline? 

A The agency hasn’t been affected. People have a very high 
volume of savings. 


NEW FHA WARRANTY— 


Q What will be the effect of the requirement that the 
builder give the buyer an FHA appraisal value or warranty 
that the house meets certain specifications? That’s something 
new, isn’t it? 

A That is. Well, if handled properly administratively— 
and I think it will be—I don’t think it will meet any trou- 
ble. The danger in it, of course, quite frankly, is that if they 
are too picayunish about whether the specifications are fully 
met in every minor detail, whether changes are proper or 
not proper, it could cause some difficulties. But I don’t think 
it will. Mr. Mason, of the FHA, has been giving it a lot of 
thought. The builders have been giving it a great deal of 
thought. They are working co-operatively to see that it ac- 
complishes the objective. What it is trying to do is good. 

Q The buyer now gets a warranty that the builder has 
met FHA specifications— 

A That’s right. 

Q One is the appraisal and the other is the specifications— 

A Yes, that’s right. 

Q Well, on the appraisal, if an individual buys a house for 
$25,000, is he then given an FHA appraisal? 

A No, he gets it before he buys. 


Q And if the appraisal is $18,000, is he likely to pay the 
builder $20,000? 

A Not unless the market is such that he thinks it’s worth it. 

Q He'd have to slip the amount in excess of the appraisal 
to the builder, on the sly, wouldn’t he? 

A No. That wouldn’t be necessary. The buyer would just 
have to pay that much more in cash, that’s all. 

Q FHA can insure only a percentage of the appraised 
value— 

A Proportionately, yes. 

Q What do builders think of the appraisal and warranty 
provision? 

A They are not happy with it. 

Q Is it having any effect? 

A It’s too early to say. 

Q You mean that if a man buys a house, he has the FHA 
make an appraisal and tell him what it is worth? 

A Yes, it’s required when FHA insurance of the mortgage 
is involved. As a matter of fact, you could very often find 
what the FHA appraisal is from your lender anyway. 

Q This was true in the past? 

A Yes, though there wasn’t anything that required it. You 
see, the GI program, under VA, was set up in such a way that 
you were not supposed to sell at more than the appraised val- 
ue, and that sort of got into the picture. 


WHY CREDIT ISN‘T TOO HIGH— 


Q How much mortgage credit is there outstanding? 

A Seventy-six billions. 

Q How much has that risen since the end of the war? 

A That’s about three times the total outstanding in 1945. 

Q Is that getting dangerous? 

A No. You have a pretty heavy throwoff in connection with 
principal curtailed; that is, in connection with the amount 
that is paid back each year on outstanding debts. This debt 
now, unlike the debt prior to the time of the FHA, is an amor- 
tized debt, you see. You are getting something like 12 billions 
a year in repayments. I base that simply on the fact that the 
normal actual life of an FHA mortgage is under 10 years. 
Add to this pay-off the normal repayments on outstanding 
loans, and you find that homeowners are not only borrowing 
at a high rate but that their repayments are also very large 
each year. That’s just a rough calculation. 

Q After that, that’s just interest payments, isn’t it? 

A No, that’s principal payments. Although the loans are 
written on a 20 or 25 or 30-year basis, the fact is that the per- 
son who buys the house either pays the mortgage off, sells the 
house, refinances, or something, at some place between seven 
and 10 years. That debt doesn’t just pile up to become due 
all at once at some future time—it’s being repaid constantly 
at a high rate. 

Q Isn't there going to be a super housing boom in the 60s? 

A Certainly the family formations are supposed to go up, 
according to the Census people. 

Q How many homes do you feel might be sold at that time? 

A I would certainly hate to guess. 

Q Close to 2 million a year? 

A Well, if we have the steady and stable expansion of our 
peacetime economy that we want to achieve, I think it is 
possible for us to reach a 2-million production in the mid-’60s. 

Q Then the building business is a good business— 

A I should say. 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





WHY MERGERS 


ARE BEING WATCHED 


The Government is beginning 
to crack down on mergers. 

Several are being challenged. 
The argument: They tend to 
create monopoly. 

In this article you get an in- 
sight into the Government's 
thinking and the basic facts. 


In the race for markets, the nation’s 
industrial giants are forging farther 
ahead of their smaller competitors. 

This trend lies behind the Govern- 
ment’s growing concern over mergers, 
as shown by a decision to try to keep two 
large steel companies from combining. 

There are other signs that the Gov- 
ernment is taking a less lenient attitude 
than businessmen expected when the 
Republicans came into power. The feel- 
ing then was that federal trust busters 
would drop some of the strict rules the 
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IN The 200 largest manufacturers had.... 


206,000 smaller companies had ...... 


The 200 largest manufacturers have... 


AVERAGE SALES PER COMPANY 


200 largest companies 


Democrats were laying down and be less 
suspicious of “bigness” in business. 

Now it is evident that suspicion of big- 
ness is not entirely lulled. Mergers to 
make big companies bigger are being 
attacked. 

The basic reason for this attitude is 
summarized in the chart on this page. 
It gives this picture: a few big companies 
getting a bigger share of the business; 
a growing number of small companies 
fighting for a smaller share. 

The figures used in the chart show 
the estimated change in the 19-year pe- 
riod from 1935 to 1954. For this pur- 
pose, it is assumed that the market 
share of the 200 largest companies, 
ranked according to the value of their 
output, is about the same as it was in 
1950, when the last Federal Trade Com- 
mission study was made. 

Actually, their share probably has in- 
creased still further since then. Many 
leading companies have been involved in 
mergers and expansions. Exact figures on 






1935 
$95,800,000 


$590,200,000 


this will not be available for a year or 
more, when a new census of manufactur- 
ers will be studied. 

Meanwhile, the over-all gain in market 
share for the 200, as indicated by the 
chart, is relatively small—not quite 3 per- 
centage points since 1935. 

But sales by individual companies in 
the top group have increased much more. 
The average for the 200 giants appears 
to be more than six times the 1935 fig- 
ure. Sales by other companies have in- 
creased, on the average, less than half 
as much. 

Key industries in which a few leaders 
have the bulk of the business also are 
pinpointed in FTC studies. They show 
two thirds or more of the output of these 
products being made, in each case, by 
the four leading companies in each of 
these industries: 

Breakfast cereals, crackers, salt, choc- 
olate and cocoa products, chewing 
gum, liquor, tires and tubes, felt 
hats, synthetic fibers, medicinal chem- 


BIG COMPANIES ARE GROWING BIGGER 


38% of the business 
62% of the business 


41% of the business 


322,000 smaller companies have ..... 59% of the business 


INCREASE 
516% 








Smaller companies 








$153,000 


245% 





$528,000 





Basic Data: Federal Trade Commission, Commerce Department 
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icals, soap and glycerin, aluminum, tin 
cans and other tinware, tractors, type- 
writers, sewing machines, transformers, 
electric lamps, telephone and telegraph 
equipment, aircraft engines, locomotives, 
matches, small-arms ammunition. 

Not all of those industries are ones 
in which the leaders are increasing their 
lead; in some, the “second string” com- 
panies are growing fastest. Even so, these 
spots are being watched because federal 
trust busters feel there is danger of mo- 
nopoly control by a few big concerns. 

However, Government moves are be- 
ing aimed chiefly at industries where 
the biggest companies are forging ahead. 

Steel is one example. The largest 
firms have a smaller portion of the na- 
tion’s steel plants than once was the 
case but supply a larger portion of the 
steel going to market. 

In 1935, according to industry figures, 
the four biggest steel producers—U. S. 
Steel, Bethlehem, Republic and Jones & 











Cargill in the Stamford Advocate 


“THE TWO-PANTS SUIT‘ 
... not in fashion? 


Laughlin—had 63 per cent of U. S. ingot- 
making capacity and made about 54 per 
cent of shipments. This year, the same 
companies have about 59 per cent of 
capacity but are shipping about 65 per 
cent of all steel. 

Slack times seem to be hurting these 
leaders less than some of their competi- 
tors, for they have a larger share of the 
market than they had in 1951, when 
steel was scarce. 

The current proposal to merge Bethle- 
hem with Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
would center more of the steel market in 
four hands. This is one of the factors that 
caused the Justice Department to turn 
against the project. 

The auto industry is another in which 
the biggest companies seem to have suf- 
fered least from the recession. 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Build Your New Plant 


in the Nation’s Fastest Growing Market! 


Cut distribution costs and increase 
profits—build your new plant on this 
ideal site at Fort Valley, Georgia. 

@ 200 acres of level terrain adjacent 
to Central of Georgia Railway, situ- 
ated in heart of a thriving market of 
22 million people. 

@ Located six miles west of city limits 
of Fort Valley, 34 miles from 
Macon. 

@ 2,800 foot frontage on Flint River. 

@ Minimum flow at site 193,881,600 
gallons per day. 

@ Also ample underground water 
supply. 

@ Advantageously located for textile 
and chemical plants or other indus- 
tries requiring large amounts of 
water. 

@ Fast, reliable daily freight service 
via Central of Georgia Railway con- 
necting directly with 15 major rail- 
roads and Seatrain at Port of 
Savannah. 

@ 5,670 foot frontage on State High- 
way 96, which connects with U. S. 
Highways 341 and 19. 

@ Population of 89,978 within 25-mile 
radius. 


This site is adaptable to almost any 
type of industry. /nvestigate by writing, 
in strict confidence, for maps and com- 
plete data. The Industrial Location 
Specialists of Central of Georgia and 
S&A will gladly work with you on 
your re-location problems. 


FREE 32-PAGE BROCHURE describing 
other desirable river sites will be sent 
on request. Write today! 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
DEPARTMENT 
CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 
SAVANNAH & ATLANTA RAILWAY 


501 Rhodes Haverty Building, Atlanta 2, Ga. 
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A WHISKEY FACT 
FEW MEN KNOW 


by 
J.P. Van Winkle 


President 


Stitzel-Weller 
(Old Fitzgerald) 
Distillery 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 








Many folks think the longer any 
whiskey ages the better it gets. 
As the little song says, “It Ain’t 
Necessarily So.”” Depends on the 
whiskey! 


Some whiskies, like some old 
codgers I know, grow old ungrace- 
fully. 


Distilling at high proof produces 
a light-bodied whiskey. Such whis- 
key matures quickly, reaches its 
peak of perfection in a few years, 
but if allowed to remain in oak 
too long, is likely to pick up unde- 
sirable flavor from the staves. 


Original sour mash bourbon, the 
sole specialty of our small family- 
owned-and-operated distillery, is 
purposely distilled at low proof to 
preserve all its natural full bour- 
bon flavor. 


OLp FITZGERALD goes into the 
barrel a pretty rugged boy, and is 
the kind of whiskey that takes to 
aging like a mule to pasture. 


In new, deep-charred white oak, 
it matures to flavorful excellence 
in four years, and continues to 
acquire additional character with 
each succeeding year of seasoning. 
Having sufficient body in itself, it 
repels the woody flavor of the 
staves, and emerges after 4 to 8 
years as the smoothest, most sat- 
isfying bourbon any man can pour. 


One of our friends told us re- 
cently, perhaps a mite too enthusi- 
astically—“Old Fitz is just too 
good to be called whiskey!” 


For the business executive who 
likes to mix a bit of moderation 
with his hospitality, we do find 
that our OLD FITZGERALD has spe- 
cial appeal. In serving the best, 
never the most, he compliments 
both himself and guest, and com- 
pensates with additional flavor and 
enjoyment what he wisely limits 
in number of drinks. 


We invite you to join this circle 
of business hosts who have discov- 
ered OLD FITZGERALD for them- 
selves, and find it good business 
to share, in moderation, with asso- 
ciates and friends. 


Bonded 100 Proof Original Sour 
Mash Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
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. . . New firms find openings in many fields of industry 


In 1935, Ford and General Motors 
produced less than 70 per cent of the 
cars made in the U.S. This year, they 
are turning out about 84 per cent. The 
share held by Chrysler, third-largest 
producer, has shrunk; so has the posi- 
tion of the smaller companies. 

Most of the gain by the two auto 
leaders has been made since 1950. 

Mergers in this industry have been ap- 
proved by the Government on the ground 
that they may strengthen the weaker 
companies against the leaders. 

Paper production is centering in 
fewer hands, the Government figures 
indicate. This holds true for a number 
of key products, such as pulp, boxes, 
bags, envelopes and wallpaper. 

One merger in this industry now is 
being challenged by the Government in 
an antitrust case. The target: purchase of 
St. Helena Pulp & Paper Company by 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation. 

These two companies, according to 
the federal complaint, account for 70 per 
cent of the sales of kraft paper and paper 
products on the Pacific Coast. 

Flour companies also are being 
watched closely by the Government. 

The biggest gain in this industry has 
been shown not by the four leaders 
but by the next four companies in size 
of output. However, one of the four 
biggest flour companies, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., has increased its share of the mar- 
ket, according to the Government. 

An antitrust case at the Federal Trade 
Commission is aimed at Pillsbury’s pur- 
chase of two other concerns. 

Other industries getting into fewer 
hands are listed by the Government. The 
lines involved are beer and ale, cigars, 
liquors, mattresses and bedsprings, win- 
dow shades, oil refining, soap, cotton- 
seed-oil milling, printing ink, tin cans, 
metal barrels and morticians’ goods. 

The reverse shows up in some lines, 
where the leaders’ share of the market is 
becoming smaller. 

In aluminum, one company, the 
Aluminum Company of America, pro- 
duced all the basic metal made in the 
U.S. before World War II. Now, its 
share of the U.S. capacity is 41 per 
cent. It has two rivals; a third rival is 
starting production in 1955. 

This is an instance of the Govern- 
ment’s helping to bring about a change 
by encouraging other companies. 

The Government figures show a simi- 
lar trend, toward a spreading market, for 
oleomargarine, shortening and cooking 
oils, zippers and other clothing fasteners, 
handkerchiefs, metal doors, motorcycles 
and bicycles, washing machines and 
other household laundry equipment. 


Mergers in these groups are less likely 
to be challenged, so long as this trend 
continues. 

The problem of bigness is not grow- 
ing in all lines, therefore. Some signs are 
being cited by economists to show that 
the threat of monopoly and weakening 
of competition is not as great as some 
Government figures suggest. 

For one thing, the number of com- 
panies is growing rapidly. There were 
fewer than 206,000 manufacturers in 
1935; there are about 322,000 now. 
Thus, it is still possible for newcomers 
to get started in industry in many lines. 

Changes also are taking place at the 
top. This shows up in a list of the 100 
industrial concerns with the biggest 
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WHEN AUTO COMPANIES MERGED... 
... if was a special case 


assets back in 1909. By 1948, only 36 of 
these companies ranked among the 100 
biggest; the 64 others had disappeared 
or been dwarfed by new giants. Thus, 
a position of leadership does not guar- 
antee that a company will stay at the top 
or increase its market share. 

Big companies frequently are the most 
energetic in bringing out new products 
and otherwise seeking the consumer’s 
favor. Competition sometimes thrives in 
industries where a few companies domi- 
nate and stagnates in others where the 
business is widespread, a Brookings In- 
stitution study points out. 

The Government men concede that 
these are favorable signs. But they intend 
to be on guard against big mergers and 
monopoly, so long as the evidence shows 
a growing share of the U.S. market 
going to a few big leaders. 
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THE THREE CUTLER-HAMMER STARS 
kk & . 
STAND FOR THREE NEW STANDARDS 


+7 installs easier 


Electrical interlocks... 
Up to four extra control circuits may be added by sim- Wor, .S el er 
ple installation of interlock blocks. Contacts can be 


normally open, normally closed, or both. A screw driver 
is the only tool needed. 




















Adjustable overload coils sie 

Each heater coil can be placed in any of four positions 
to permit adjustment of the overload protection to 
within 3% of the motor rating...compared to 10% 
or 12% on competitive control. 











Better performance is more than a mere claim in the spectacular 
new Cutler-Hammer >Xxvxx* Motor Control. Field tested for more 
than two years in hundreds of the most difficult jobs before it was 
ever released for sale. Compared with every make of control by 
actual users...to have most say, “Better than anything we have ever 
used” Loaded with new features, a few of which are described all 
too briefly above. Try it now! Order from your nearby Cutler- 
Hammer Authorized Distributor today. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 
1462 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 






# lasts longer 
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Full three-phase protection... 


Another Cutler-Hammer “‘first!’ Now the widely demanded three- 
coil overload protection, so necessary to prevent single-phasing 
motor burn-outs, is here as an optional feature in standard 
starter constructions and enclosures. Complete 3-Phase protection 
... without the high cost of special starter assemblies or the 
many problems of cumbersome off-size enclosures. 
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PLEASE, BOSS— DONT BE 


A FALL OUY 
BY CLIMBING THAT 


} \ 


OLD LADDER / 


Falls cause more accidental deaths than drowning, burns, poisons, and 
poison gases combined. Don't risk life and limb on rickety or insecurely 
placed ladders. Don’t stow things on stairs or in halls. Don’t wander around 
the house at night in the dark. Don’t use scatter rugs on slippery floors 
without non-skid rubber fabric pads. 


This advertisement is one of a series in the interest of accident prevention. 
Reprints will be furnished without charge upon request. 





AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY * THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY * STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
DON’T GUESS ABOUT INSURANCE—CONSULT YOUR AGENT OR BROKER 
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Accident insurance 
tailored to your needs 


Your local agent or broker can easily 
write an Aetna Accident Policy to 
suit your personal needs. For exam- 
ple, the Guaranteed Income Policy 
not only helps pay doctor and hos- 
pital bills but also provides an in- 
come while you are disabled. The 
Simplex Policy is especially designed 
for the housewife, to protect against 
large expense if she has an accident. 
If desired, your children can be in- 
cluded. Ask your local agent or 
broker. 


THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 
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A LOT OF PAY IS IN THE “FRINGE” 


Benefits Cost Employers 33 Billions a Year 


Special benefits that workers 
are getting, over and above 
wages, are adding huge sums to 
the cost of doing business. 

“Fringes,’’ they are called. In- 
cluded are such things as pen- 
sions, vacation pay, insurance 
and hospitalization. 

For employers the ‘fringe’ bill 
now runs an estimated 33 billions 
a year. For consumers, the cost 
is about $275 for every man, 
woman and child. 


Those “little extras” that unions win 
from employers—on top of wage in- 
creases—are growing into big money. 
Cost of “fringe benefits” such as pen- 
sions, insurance, paid vacations has 
been rising faster than payroll costs 
in recent years, until the average 
fringe cost amounts to 35 cents an 
hour for each worker. 

That is one of the conclusions to be 
drawn from a survey of 940 companies 
made by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. An analysis of the re- 
port, as made by the Economic Unit of 
U. S. News & World Report, brings these 
findings: 

@ The total cost of fringe payments by 
employers, including estimates for other 
groups not covered by the Chamber of 
Commerce survey, runs about 33 billion 
dollars a year. 

® By the time the goods reach the 
consumer, at retail level, after customary 
markups on costs at various stages, the 
total bill for fringe payments probably 
amounts to at least 44 billion dollars a 
year for the consumers—or about $275 
for each person in the country. 

@ Many industrial workers show a net 
gain—taking in more on fringes than they, 
as consumers, pay out on such benefits. 
But farmers, the self-employed and mil- 
lions of others who do not work at paid 
jobs, or do not get fringe benefits, are 
the losers. They help to pay the bill for 
the others. 

® Fringe costs vary widely from in- 
dustry to industry. Oil refining tops the 
list with 56 cents an hour in such pay- 
ments. Hotels are at the bottom, with 
20 cents. 
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Industry statistics on fringe payments 
appear in the accompanying table. Shown 
there are the average hourly labor costs 
per worker, as reported in the Chamber 
of Commerce survey, along with a break- 
down of this total into the direct pay- 
ment for time worked and the fringe 
costs. 

On the average, these companies paid 
$1.65 an hour in wages for time worked 
and 35 cents an hour for fringes, for a 
total of $2 an hour in labor costs. Thus, 
fringes cost the average employer 17.5 
cents of every dollar he spent in 1953 
labor costs. Gains in 1954 will further 
boost the totals. 

Several industries employing large 
numbers of white-collar workers are 
among the leaders in fringe payments. 
Banks, with finance and trust companies, 


are second in the amount of fringes paid, 
costs averaging 47 cents an hour. Public 
utilities and the chemical industry are 
tied for third place, with costs of 40 
cents an hour, followed by insurance 
companies at 36 cents, and printing and 
publishing at 35 cents. 

Fringe costs, the survey also shows, 
generally are higher in the nonmanufac- 
turing industries—where pay often is on 
a weekly basis rather than hourly—than 
they are in the manufacturing fields, 
where more workers are paid on an hourly- 
rate basis. Oil refining is an exception. 

The growth of fringes as an item of 
labor costs also is revealed by the survey. 
Since 1947, they have been rising faster 
than payroll costs. Fringe costs were 15 
per cent of payrolls in 1947, while in 

(Continued on page 98) 


The Bite That “Fringe” Benefits Take 


ALL COMPANIES 

Oil refining 

Printing, publishing 

Primary metals 

Public utilities 
Transportation equipment 
Machinery (Except electrical) 
Chemicals 

Fabricated metals 

Electrical machinery 

Food, beverage, tobacco 
Banks, finance, trust 

Pulp, paper, lumber, furniture 
Stone, clay, glass 
Instruments 

Rubber, leather 

Insurance companies 
Textiles, apparel 

Trade 

Hotels 


Average Cost Per Hour 


*Payments for time worked, including overtime wages 
Source: Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


D'‘rect Fringe 
Pay* Benefits Total 
$1.65 $ .35 $2.00 
$2.07 $ .56 $2.63 
$2.10 $ .35 $2.45 
$1.87 $34 $2.21 
$1.78 $ .40 $2.18 
$1.86 $ .30 $2.16 
$1.82 $ .31 $2.13 
$1.72 $ .40 $2.12 
$1.77 $ .31 $2.08 
$1.69 $ .31 $2.00 
$1.61 $.35 $1.96 
$1.49 $ .47 $1.96 
$1.69 $ .26 $1.95 
$1.64 $ .28 $1.92 
$1.59 $ .30 $1.89 
$1.62 $ .27 $1.89 
$1.42 $ .36 $1.78 
$1.42 $ .22 $1.64 
$1.34 $ .26 $1.60 
$1.07 $ .20 $1.27 
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Save time now wasted 
copying...and cut costs! 


The time spent in retyping for extra copies, 
in rewriting forms, in transcribing records 
is wasted! Because an Ozalid machine makes 
better copies, faster and cheaper, than any 
human copyist! And saves errors, proofreading, 
and revisions as well. 

Anything on translucent paper, cloth or film 
can be copied on sensitized material by an 
Ozalid machine in a matter of seconds, and in 
any quantity needed. Ozalid reproduction is 
instant, without negatives, stencils, developing 
baths, special inks. Ozalid copies are clear and 
clean, delivered dry, ready for use. A letter 
copy takes less than a minute, costs less 
than two cents. 

TuHousanps of companies use the Ozalid 
process to reproduce statements, reports, 
letters, orders, invoices, statements, drawings, 
hand written notes—and save clerical time, 
speed communication, get action earlier. In 
every office, there are scores of uses for an 
Ozalid machine. And anybody can use one. 

Ask the nearest Ozalid distributor 
(see phone book) to show you. Or write 
35 Ozaway, Johnson City, N. Y. 

OZALID—A Division of General Aniline & 


Film Corporation ... From Research to Reality. 
In Canada, Hughes Owens Company, Ltd., Montreal. 


(right) The Bambino, new small copying 
machine for office use, handles material 

up to nine inches wide, any length. 

And saves enough work in even a small 
office to soon pay for itself. 
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Hidden labor costs 
shown in a survey... 


1953 they had risen to 20 per cent of 
payrolls. They rose one third faster than 
payrolls in that six-year period. 

In manufacturing industries the in- 
crease in fringe costs was 43 per cent 
faster than the rise of payroll costs. In 
nonmanufacturing the fringe gain was 
28 per cent faster. 

Much of this rise has gone unnoticed, as 
far as the regular reports on payrolls and 
labor costs are concerned. Fifty-seven per 
cent of the fringe outlays do not show up 
in the official statistics on payroll costs, 

To help fill this void, the Chamber of 
Commerce, since 1947, has sent out 
questionnaires to hundreds of companies 
every two years on the subject of fringe 
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THE PAY WINDOW 
... with the “fringe” on top 


payments to workers. Among the 940 
answering the latest questionnaire, 130 
companies had participated in each of 
the previous surveys. From their answers, 
the Chamber finds how fast the fringe 
costs have been rising. 

The jump. In 1947, the fringe benefits 
averaged 21 cents per hour, for each 
worker. The average for these 130 com- 
panies went to 26 cents in 1949, to 33 
cents in 1951 and to 38 cents in 1953. 

Hidden labor costs are revealed by 
the survey. Various types of fringe bene- 
fits are not paid directly to the worker, 
and thus they do not get reported as 
“earnings” in the Government statistics. 

Thus, employers pay taxes for old-age 
and survivors insurance, under Social 
Security, and for unemployment compen- 
sation and workmen’s compensation. 
Then, there are payments for pension 
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. . « Public foots bill 
for benefit payments 


funds and insurance policies for workers, 
as well as other items not going into the 
pay checks. 

For example, the average fringe pay- 
ment shown in the survey—35 cents an 
hour per worker—was divided into 15 
cents that went into the pay check of the 
worker and 20 cents in hidden costs. The 
portion that went into the check included 
payments for time not worked, such as 
vacations, holidays, « avel and lunch 
time. Hidden costs included the pay- 
ments for pensions, insurance, Social 
Security and other items. 

The consumer's bill for these fringe 
items is difficult to compute. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce estimates that the total 
labor cost of fringes would run between 
20 and 25 billion dollars in the industries 
covered by its survey. 

If other industries outside the Cham- 
ber’s survey are included, the total cost 





What “Fringe” Pay 
Costs the Consumer 


On a gallon of gasoline 2¢ 
On a gallon of fuel oil 1.25¢ 
On a $55 suit of clothes $5 
On a $10 pair of shoes $1 
On a $2,675 auto $200 
Source: Estimates by USN& WR Economic Unit 











to employers reaches the 33-billion-dollar 
figure estimated by the Economic Unit of 
U.S. News & World Report. 

After goods go through the manufac- 
turing process and trade outlets, the costs 
rise to at least the 44-billion-dollar mark 
at the consumer level. 

Not all of this amount will be trans- 
lated directly into steeper prices for 
goods, since some is channeled into high- 
er capital outlays of business and in- 
creased governmental costs—but, in the 
long run, the public foots the bill. 





Long Contracts 
Hit by Ruling 


Unions having long-term contracts 
that permit strikes during annual wage- 
reopening periods are facing a new 
problem. The Supreme Court has just 
refused to review a lower-court ruling 
that bans such strikes, thus teaving un- 
ions open to possible penalties if they 

(Continued on page 100) 
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and 
fastest 


Bell Aircraft’s X-1A rocket- 
powered research plane has flown 
higher and faster than any other 

piloted aircraft in the world. 


While these two world records 

are outstanding achievements in aviation 

history, their importance as altitude 

and speed marks is overshadowed by their 

more significant contribution to 

aeronautical research. Both these records were 

attained as a normal part of the continuing 

research program so necessary to the continued 
growth of the U.S. Air Force. 


From these flights, data pertinent to human 

as well as aerodynamic reactions at high speeds and 

high altitudes are constantly being accumulated. 

Much of these data are already at work in the nation’s 

supersonic aircraft, guided missile and rocket 
propulsion efforts. 


The creative thinking, sound engineering and advanced 

developmental and production planning that are an 

inherent part of all Bell productions, made the performance 

of the X-1—the world’s first supersonic aircraft —and its 

successor, the X-1A, more than record-shattering flights. They 

are milestones of research ...the kind of research that Bell 

Aircraft Corporation is contributing to the needs of national defense 
and this country’s military and economic future. 


And there are excellent opportunities for qualified engineers 
and scientists to help carry on the programs which are making 
Bell famous for aviation firsts. Resumes are invited. 


Ovvrorafe CORP. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


The U. S. Air Force offers careers to AIRMEN. Enlist today! 
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The difference between a full game bag 
at sundown or an empty one is gener- 
ally a keen nosed pointer that can “nail 
down” those wily cock birds. The 
success of many manufacturer’s products 
has often depended upon the gear. grind- 
ing specialists at Vinco. Ground gears 
up to 24” diameter and from 180 to 1 
pitch, can be supplied. Gears from 80 
pitch up to 12 pitch and in diameters 
up to 814” are ground with amazing 
speed and accuracy on special machines 
designed, made and used by Vinco. 
Whether you need gears having very 
close tolerances or gears with liberal 
tolerances, call Vinco ... You will learn 
why a Vinco specialist is your best bet. 





VINCO CORP. 
9109 Schaefer Hwy. 
Detroit 28, Mich. 
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COMPACT, HAND-OPERATED CAL- 
CULATOR—with finest flexible plastic 
traveling case. Unique value for small 
businesses, professional use, field 
work. 100% VISIBLE SETTING, tabulat- 
ing and operating control. 


MODERN, FUNCTIONAL DESIGN 

makes many conventional calculators 

look obsolete. 

EASY TO OPERATE—Only 10 keys, all 

in easy reach. Keys depress at a fin- 

gertap. 

NEXT TO NOISELESS—Extra cushion- 

ing makes the user’s desk a “zone of 

quiet.” 

RAPID AND RELIABLE—to multiply, 

divide, add, subtract. 

ONLY 12 POUNDS—Precision-built of 

finest Swedish steel. And if you ever 

need parts or service, they’re avail- 

able from more than 150 dealers. 
$199.50 


Writeeto FACIT INC. 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
114 Sansome St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 








Labor Week 





. . . Highest court upholds 
reversal of Labor Board 


call walkouts before the expiration date 
of agreements. 

Effects of the Supreme Court’s action, 
as viewed by labor and company law- 
yers, include the following: 

Existing contracts that run for two or 
more years but allow unions to strike 
over wage demands at wage-reopening 
times—usually once a year—are open to 
challenge if anyone wants to make a new 
test of the issue. Employers often sign 
contracts like this in order to freeze the 
basic terms of the agreement for a long 
period, while permitting wage discus- 
sions once a year. Some experts estimate 
that 60 per cent of the contracts now 
contain reopening clauses, with most of 
them permitting strikes. 

If future tests do not reverse the cur- 
rent ruling, made by the U.S. Circuit 
Court in St. Louis, employers probably 
will find that unions will insist on short- 
term agreements, or will try to get 
around this interpretation in some way. 
Unions in some cases have phrased con- 
tracts so that they “expire” automatically 
if an agreement is not reached during a 
reopening period. 

Demands for a change in the Taft- 
Hartley Act to eliminate this threat to 
contracts are expected to be made early 
next year by the labor unions. The 
Court’s ruling runs contrary to interpre- 
tations placed on the law by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, although 
lawyers say there has been considerable 
doubt about the point. 

The Circuit Court decision is based on 
Taft-Hartley’s provision for 60 days’ no- 
tice before striking. The law says that 
strikes cannot take place during the 60- 
day waiting period “or until the expira- 
tion date of such contract, whichever 
occurs later.” NLRB has held that Con- 
gress meant to allow strikes during wage 
reopenings, after 60 days’ notice, but 
the court held differently. 

NLRB in the test case ordered Wilson 
& Company, meat packers, to reinstate 31 
workers fired during a strike called five 
months before expiration date of a CIO 
agreement. The court said the strike was 
illegal and reversed the order for rein- 
statement. 

The appeal to the Supreme Court was 
by the CIO, which argued that the term 
“expiration date” could mean modifica- 
tion of the contract under the wage- 
reopening provision as well as the final 
termination date. 

Another case concerning the same 
issue is on its way through the lower 
courts now, and it may reach the Su- 
preme Court this term, too. It also has 
the CIO as a major party. 
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The “Cortland,” with 21-inch aluminized picture tube, exclusive Capehart Polaroid® 


You’ve never seen better... 


You’ve never heard better... 





Picture Filter System and Tri-Fi 3-Speaker Sound Reproduction. $339.95* 


THE INCOMPARABLE 


Waren your favorite programs with curtains up by 
day... or with lamps brightly lit by night... your 
Capehart “Eye-Comfort Picture” is always brilliantly 
sharp and clear. Capehart Polaroid® Picture Filter System 
eliminates eye-straining glare and eye-fatiguing 
reflections of lamps and windows. Capehart TRI-FI© 
3-Speaker Sound System—a new advance in tonal 
realism — brings you the full tonal range of voice and 
orchestra. With these outstanding advances in television, 
Capehart — a division of International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation — gives further proof of the 
pioneering research and production skill that have made 
IT&T a great American trademark. 


@®By Polaroid Corporation ©Copyright 
*Suggested Retail Price. Prices in the South and West slightly higher. 


with these exclusive features 


CAPEHART POLAROID® 


Picture Filter System 


and TRI-FT’ 
3-Speaker Sound Reproduction 


“i A 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


For full information on Capehart products, write Capehart-Farnsworth 
Company, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana. 


























The Fitting that Made _ fee 
sear aNew _ dlferty 


Winx 


..- little gem 


Synthetic lubricants used at high 

/ temperatures created the need for a 

, new type hose made with soft 

A hes; rubber-like materials or plastic inner 

tube. Hose line assembly was possible only 

through the unique design of Aeroquip 
 “Uittle gem” fittings which attach without - 

harmful inner tube compression. This is 

an example of how Aeroquip 

meets ‘ee needs in the industries it serves. 


JOSE LINES. ell debeiibide, savcshle tilings 
CORPORATION, JACKSON, MICHIGAN 








=We’ve Been Asked: 


HOW TO GET A 
PENSION AT 65 
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Next time—use a ScotTissue Towel! 
(Just one does the Job) 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 
Chester, Pa. ScotTissue ® 
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® Thousands of additional peo- 
ple now are to get old-age 
pensions, other benefits. 


© For those about to take this 
important step, here’s how to 


apply. 


When should a worker apply for his 
old-age pension? 

When he reaches 65 and is retired. Or, 
for widows and others, whenever the 
time comes at which a benefit actually 
is due. Technically, a worker is permitted 
to apply three months before reaching 
65. If he’s still working, though, his ap- 
plication folder will ordinarily be filed 
away till later. 


Isn‘t there a risk of lost benefits in 
filing late? 

Not ordinarily. If the individual files a 
claim months after he is eligible for a 
monthly benefit—if it’s not more than a 
year late—he will get all that is coming to 
him, with back benefits if necessary. So 
he gains or loses nothing by filing late— 
or early. 


How does a worker go about getting 
his old-age pension? 

He simply goes to his district Social Se- 

curity office and reports that he wants to 

file an application. Agents there will 

provide all the help he'll need in filling 

out the required forms. 


What if there’s no office near? 
Then the individual will need to write his 
district office and find out when a travel- 
ing agent will be visiting the “itinerant 
station” in his town. The post office can 
tell the individual where the district 
office is. 


Is proof of age required? 

For a retiring worker, yes. A birth cer- 
tificate is best, of course. Lacking that, 
there is the family Bible with notations 
of births, or immigration or naturaliza- 
tion papers, a life insurance policy, 
driver’s license, or even church, school 
or fraternal-organizations records. There 
are still other possible evidences. 


Are other documents needed? 

Not by a retiring worker—Social Security 
records will offer the proof of right to a 
pension. A widow, though, will need a 
death certificate to prove her husband’s 
death when she applies for a widow's 
benefit. Also, a marriage certificate will 
be helpful. And a widow with minor 
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children who are entitled to benefits will 
need birth certificates to indicate their 
ages. 


Is it necessary to quit work before 
applying? 

That usually is necessary. If a worker 
has a long, steady record of earnings at 
$75 or less a month, he might get action 
on his claim without quitting work first— 
Social Security would realize that his 
earnings would not prohibit his pension. 
And after Dec. 31, 1954, that will be 
true for a worker with steady earnings 
of up to $100 a month. Most applicants, 
though, will need to be retired in order 
to get action on claims. 


When will the first check arrive? 
Usual thing is for the first benefit check 
to come in six weeks to two months. It 
will be well to plan on two months. 


How can an individual claim back 
benefits? 

They usually will come automatically, if 

due. If a worker is eligible at 65, but fails 

to file for some months, the retroactive 

payments will come with the first check. 


What about people of 72, who now 
will be allowed to draw pensions 
no matter how much they earn at 
work? 

They can apply now for a pension that 

will be paid starting in January, when 

the new rule takes effect. But they'll 
gain or lose nothing by waiting until De- 
cember or January. 


How does a widow apply for the 
lump-sum death benefit? 

That payment—designed to cover funeral 
expenses—is applied for just like any 
other Social Security benefit. The indi- 
vidual goes to the district office and files 
a claim. A widow—or widower—of a 
worker who was insured at death will 
need a death certificate and some proof 
of relationship—such as a marriage cer- 
tificate. Note that the claim for, a death 
benefit must be made within two years 
after death of the worker. 


Can't others claim a death benefit? 
Yes, if there’s no widow to do it. Parents, 
children, brothers, sisters or, in fact, any- 
one who pays the worker’s funeral ex- 
penses can enter a claim. But note that 
a lump-sum benefit to anyone but a 
widow or qualified widower will be 
limited to actual funeral expenses. So 
these other claimants will need a re- 
ceipted bill from an. undertaker. 


It will not be necessary to have any de- 
tailed knowledge of the requirements for 
benefits. Wage records of the worker in- 
volved will determine whether a benefit 
is due, as well as the amount of the bene- 
fit. Claims agents of Social Security will 
figure it out. 
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rou AMEND WITH HEREFORDS! 


When you become a Hereford breeder . 
producer, you're all ways ahead! You join o 
and new cattlemen in the common a - 
carrying on a distinguished tradition. = 
reward—steady, continuing investment somes " 

But your reward doesn’t end with — 
You begin enjoying 4 satisfying feeling o cn ; 
achievement. You learn the quiet security a 
contentment of the land. You ae a 
significance in living. For, after the rrr 
careers of Hereford men are forgotten, = 

names live on in the pedigrees of Herefor 
they bred and named! ; 
Why do Herefords draw the day’s top 
price more than $1% of the time at —_ 
markets across the land? Because they produce 
better beef, more beef, faster, at lower cost . 7 , 
in any climate ..- wherever grass 1s grown. 
You're all ways ahead with Herefords .. . 


and you stay ahead! 





























WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET! 


inspiring 
“COW COUNTRY U. S.A.” is an inspiring 
oa book which takes a nnn = —— 
Pacific, from the Gulf to Canada, h 
ome 48, four-color photographic ay eros 
Se Herefords thrive in any climate. ag 
ing to anyone interested in cattle! Send fo 


your copy today! 














i iation 
American Hereford Associat 
Dept. BN Hereford Drive 
Kansas City, Mo. 






1742 Beef, your best buy .--> 
Herefords, your best beef! 
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INSIDE A SENATE INVESTIGATION 


“Bullying and Badgering of Witnesses” in a Congressional Inquiry, 
As Seen by Hugo L. Black When He Was U.S. Senator From Alabama 


{RC ata ER AS FIG APCD TRS 





What did people say about congressional 
investigations in the past? 

Were there protests then, as now, about 
“invasion of rights’ of private citizens? Did 
newspapers denounce ‘“‘bullying’ of wit- 
nesses? 

Light is shed on the history of congressional 
investigations in an article written for Harper's 








Following is from an article by Hugo L. Black, then U. S. 
Senator from Alabama, which appeared in Harper's Maga- 
zine of February, 1936: 


o ° o 

Whenever a congressional committee inspects the so-called 
private papers of a corporation official the cry goes up that 
this is an outrageous invasion of the rights of private citizens. 
There are always plenty of newspaper apologists to join in 
the indignant protest. 

The obstinate persistence behind the perennial objec- 
tions to this congressional right to summon and to inspect 
papers and books is an indication of the difficulties that 
must be encountered by investigating committees. Slowly 
business executives have built up the fiction that they 
have a right to enjoy some special privilege of secrecy. 
And under our present corporation laws, by which men 
operate through the mazes of numerous corporations, noth- 
ing short of a congressional inquiry can penetrate the ac- 
tivities of these men. Very frequently the point under 
investigation is their betrayal of their own stockholders 
who are helpless against their elaborate strategems for 
secrecy. 

Take the case of the Continental Trading Company in 
which that famous quartet, Stewart, Sinclair, Blackmer and 
O’Neill, bought millions of barrels of oil from Colonel 
Humphreys and then sold them to their own companies at a 
profit of twenty-five cents a barrel. They did not operate in 
their own names. They organized a new corporation away 
off in Canada and did business through it. The Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee discovered that a large indus- 
trial firm and a huge investment trust put over a little deal 
that netted somebody over twenty million dollars’ profit. The 
checks conveying this profit were indorsed from person to 
person, crossing the border to Canada and back again, mov- 
ing about several States without ever being deposited in a 
bank—all to avoid detection. 

Such gentlemen when they set out to make a few millions 
at the expense of the stockholders and with other peo- 
ple’s money, like the old Alabama darkey who went stealing 
chickens, “do not carry witnesses along with them.” There 
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Magazine in 1936 by Hugo L. Black, then a 
U.S. Senator and now a Supreme Court 
Justice. 

As a Senator, Mr. Black investigated utility 
lobbies, mail and shipping frauds. Excerpts 
from his article, given below, tell what con- 
gressional investigators ran into during the in- 
quiries of another era. 








is no power on earth that can tear away the veil behind 
which powerful and audacious and unscrupulous groups 
operate save the sovereign legislative power armed with the 
right of subpoena and search. 

There is nothing new or strange about these efforts to pre- 
vent legislative committees from securing letters and papers 
of various kinds. Under the old colonial governments, legisla- 
tures asserted and enforced the right to summon persons 
and papers. And in those old colonial days powerful gentle- 
men who had skeletons in their closets fought valiantly 
against this right. 

This controversy has brought forth many legal arguments, 
filled many pages of parliamentary records, evoked multitu- 
dinous editorial protests, and sent many recalcitrants to 
prison. Notwithstanding this continuous opposition, the House 
and Senate have uniformly sustained the right of their com- 
mittees to obtain such evidence since the first congressional 
investigation was ordered by the House in 1792. The courts 
have upheld them. 


HE FIGHT ON INVESTIGATIONS begins before the investigation 
Banton, At the first suggestion of an investigation the 
ever-busy, ceaselessly vigilant Washington lobby sounds the 
alarm. 

Investigations are always started by means of a resolution 
of the House or Senate. It sets out the subject to be investi- 
gated and fixes the powers and limits of the committee 
which is to act. The instant that resolution is offered, or even 
rumored, the call to arms is sounded by the interest to be 
investigated. The mails of course are too slow. The sum- 
mons to battle must go over the wires. Even the telegraph 
wires have been found too slow. The telephone wires burn 
with messages to the corporations, public officials, or others 
to be investigated. 

Instantly the pressure is put on Washington. High-priced 
political lawyers swarm into the capital. Lobbyists descend 
upon members. Telegrams of protest come from citizens back 
home protesting against the suggested infamy. Certain news- 
papers can generally be depended on to raise the cry that 
an investigation will “retard recovery” or “interrupt pros- 
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perity” or “unsettle business” or “wreak untold losses upon 
innocent widows and orphans who have their all invested 
in the affected corporation.” 
a = ° 

Even if the investigation is ordered, the opposition is not 
ended. After a terrific fight by lobbyists to block the resolu- 
tion for investigating the ocean and air-mail contracts, these 
gentlemen next tried to influence the appointments on the 
committee that was to investigate them. This is a common 
device. And even before the investigation resolution is passed 
it must run the gauntlet of another standing committee of 
the House—the Committee on Audit and Control. Here is 
another chance to block it: restrict its activities by limiting 
its funds, for this committee holds the purse strings of the 
Senate or House. 

No one need be troubled lest investigations be too hastily 
and casually invoked. 


EN AN INVESTIGATION is finally ordered it may be 
OY some time, if the investigators are wise, before the pub- 
lic will see or hear anything of it. An investigation is precisely 
what it purports to be—an investigation. Sometimes attempts 
are made to discredit it by calling it a fishing expedition. It is 
not a trial based upon an indictment where the facts are 
already known and merely need presentation to a jury. It is 
a study by the government of circumstances which seem to 
call for study in the public interest. And the public hearing 
is usually, certainly in important investigations, preceded by 
a long period of extensive research. 

The job which confronts an investigating committee is a 
formidable one indeed. It must go into records, accounts, 
business files, public files. Witnesses must be examined. 
People must be called on frequently at distant points. Mr. 
Samuel Seabury in his now famous New York “tin-box” in- 
vestigation had to send men to Mexico. Obviously these ex- 
tensive labors cannot be performed by Senators or Congress- 
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SENATE INVESTIGATORS OF 1936: Shown are Justice Hugo L. Black (left) then chair- 


men. They are already heavily burdened with numerous 
duties. Therefore they must have help. 

The committee must have, as a rule, an investigator who 
will take in hand the vast details of the probe. Usually, a 
lawyer is selected, since he will be called on to examine the 
witnesses when the public hearings begin. 

During the years of complacence when probes and investi- 
gations were frowned on by business and the Senate as 
“disturbing to business,” an appropriation bill was passed 
containing a provision which we may suspect was designed to 
cripple investigations. This limits salaries to be paid by com- 
mittees in connection with any such investigation to $300 a 
month. When salary cuts were enforced on all government em- 
ployees during the depression this was automatically reduced 
to $255 a month. Obviously you cannot hire experienced 
lawyers or accountants for that. So all investigations are 
crippled from the start unless able and public-spirited counsel 
can be found to make the sacrifice. . . . 

o ° oO 

These men, from investigator down, must be alert to see 
the significance of the slightest fact. In the now infamous 
Teapot Dome case, Senator Walsh had put various witnesses 
on the stand, including Secretary Fall and others, without 
getting very far in proving the corruption he felt sure existed. 
A mere chance visit of a newspaper man to Fall’s Three 
Rivers ranch finally produced the essential clue and opened 
up that vast tangle of fraud. 


o ° ° 
oo ° Oo 


| AM SURE THE PUBLIC, which seldom becomes aware of an 
investigation until the open hearings start, has no conception 
of the enormous pains that the investigators must go to to 
get at the facts. It would be quite simple if the interests 
involved would come forward with a frank willingness to 
furnish the truth. But very often they dare not furnish the 





"Underwood and Underwood 


man of the Senate Lobby Committee; Senator Sherman Minton, who has since joined 
Justice Black on the Supreme Court, and the late Senator Lewis B. Schwellenbach 
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truth. It is too damning. Therefore every conceivable obstacle 
is put in the way of the investigators. 
o 2 °° 

Unwillingness to answer questions, often under the unwise 
advice of lawyers, makes it necessary for committee investi- 
gators to examine personal files and papers. Here again the 
investigators can examine the files in the witness’s office or 
call on him to produce them in Washington. The latter course 
is very expensive and inconvenient. Yet often investigated 
persons make a great show of reluctance to having their files 
and papers examined. 

In one instance which I recall a lawyer stated that under 
no circumstances would he permit files of his client pertain- 
ing to shipbuilding to be examined. Senator McCarran and I 
told him we should have to order the files brought to Wash- 
ington if he persisted. They would make a train load, he pro- 
tested. Then an easy way to avoid shipping a train load of 
records was to open them to our investigators in the com- 
pany’s offices. The lawyer insisted he would never consent. 
But in a few hours the doors were opened to our agents and 
the investigation went forward without molestation. The 
clients had evidently overruled their lawyer. 


ON “PERSONAL” DOCUMENTS 


Frequently the persons asked to reveal their papers pro- 
test earnestly that the documents in question are purely 
personal. It is amazing how much “purely personal corre- 
spondence” there is in business files. This is an old dodge and 
was settled ages ago. In 1858 a gentleman named Wolcott 
was asked by a committee if he had received $30,000 from a 
company accused of spending money in influence legislation. 
He swore he had received no money to influence legislation. 
But he declined to say whether or not he had received 
$30,000. He said it was a purely personal matter. But the 
gentleman was sent to jail until he testified. The Congress 
and the courts have held that the committees are the best 
judges as to whether correspondence is germane and relevant 
to the investigation. 

In the Munitions Investigation something new was tried. A 
munitions manufacturer said its correspondence in many cases 
referred to government munitions business and that this was 
confidential to the government. It produced its papers under 
compulsion, but all over every document was “Confidential 
by Order of the War Department.” Needless to say, the com- 
mittee paid no attention to this stamp. 

oO °° co 
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Peja ALL THE pDRyY, difficult, often discouraging work of 

preparation, suddenly one morning the country wakes up 
to find that an investigation has begun because a public hear- 
ing has been held in Washington. This is the sensational part. 
Witnesses are either requested or summoned to appear. The 
stage is all set. There are a number of hearing rooms—com- 
mittee rooms—in both House and Senate office buildings. 
But sometimes the crowds are so great that hearings must 
be held in the large caucus rooms. There is a dais and “bench” 
resembling a court room. The committee is there. The room is 
crowded with lawyers, witnesses, assistants of the various 
persons being investigated. Counsel for the government are 
there busy with great piles of papers. A swarm of newspaper 
men occupy the tables, and a dozen or more camera men 
with their flashlights going incessantly move about the -place. 
There is a crowd of spectators. In Washington we have what 
may be called investigation fans. They are as regular in at- 
tendance as baseball fans. The same faces will appear day 
after day. Sometimes these fans can and do make helpful 
suggestions. 
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The committee must have its evidence more or less ready 
by this time. Assembling it has been a most important and 
delicate job. Putting it together in the end frequently leads 
to a pivotal finding. An anonymous drawing, showing the lo- 
cation of papers in the room of a company, led one com- 
mittee to a valuable and, therefore, elusive file. One single 
entry in a ten-year-old income tax return under the head 
of Capital Assets, opened up a complete picture of a pillaged 
corporation. One simple question in the third questionnaire 
addressed to a shipping company revealed payment to a 
Washington man that sent him rushing to Europe, and col- 
lected income tax for the Government. Another short ques- 
tionnaire exposed the three-year growth of a forty-dollar 
stock gift to more than five million dollars, while a two- 
hundred-and-fifty-dollar investment in the same thousand- 
dollar company grew to more than thirty-five million. 

From this point on a tremendous burden is on the shoul- 
ders of the person who does the questioning. An able ex- 
aminer can make the investigation move with deadly sureness 
toward its objective. But he must have the constant aid, be- 
hind the scenes, of his accountants, investigators, to check up 
on all the statements sprung by the witnesses. 

Just as persons and firms have been reluctant to exhibit 
their papers before the hearings, so they now reveal the same 
resistance to answering questions. All sorts of technics are 
employed. A good investigator would do well to study the 
technics of witnesses. 

Of course many merely insist that the question relates to 
personal and private matters .... 

a ° ° 


ANSWER: “I DON’T KNOW” 


Instead of mere failure of memory, other adroit witnesses 
make non-commital answers from which it is difficult to 
shake them. Mr. H. C. Hopson was before our lobby com- 
mittee. I said to him: 

“I am asking you if you did not send word to various 
people to take the offensive and to charge the admin- 
istration with lobbying.” 

Hopson: I may have. 

Question: Well you did, did you not? 

Hopson: I don’t know. 

Question: That was part of your plan, was it not? 

Hopson: You have the papers up there on me. I don’t 
know. 

An official of Mr. Hopson’s company—the Associated Gas 
and Electric—was called before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. You would hardly believe a man could be so ig- 
norant about his own affairs: 

Q. Since 1932 have you been employed by any other 
corporation but that one? 

A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. You would know it, would you not? 

A. I should think so. 

Q. Are you an officer of Utility and Financial Ac- 
countants? 

A. I believe so, but I do not know the exact title. 

Q. In view of your uncertainty about it, let us see if 
we can check against some of the positions we may ex- 
pect to find in the company. You are not president, are 


A. No, sir. 

Q. Are you vice president? 
A. I believe not. 

Q. You are not sure? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Are you secretary? 

A. No, sir. 
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. Assistant secretary? 

I may be. 

. You are not sure? 

I am not certain. 

. Are you treasurer? 

No, sir. 

. Are you assistant treasurer? 

I may be. 

. Are you a director? 

. I believe not. 

. Are you an officer of some other companies in the 

Associated System? 

A. In the Associated System; yes, I believe so. 

Q. Can you tell me approximately how many com- 
panies in the Associated System you hold office in? 

A. No, I could not, offhand. 

Q. Can you name two or three of the principal com- 
panies in which you are an officer? 

A. I may be an officer of the Associated Gas and Elec- 
tric Company. 

. You may be. Don’t you know? 

. I believe I am. 

. What officer? 

. Assistant secretary or assistant treasurer, possibly. 

. Possibly? , 

Yes. 

. Is that as well as you can do for us? 

Offhand; yes, sir. 

. Can you name any other company in the Associ- 
ated System in which you believe you may possibly be 
an officer? 

A. No, I cannot. 
And so on endlessly, getting nowhere. 

This sort of thing taxes severely the patience of an in- 
vestigator. It accounts often for what newspaper editorial 
enemies of investigations often refer indignantly to as the 
bullying and badgering of witnesses. The experienced ex- 
aminer knows various methods must be used with different 
types of witnesses, After he has tried every technic, polite- 
ness, kindness, blandishments, coaxing, helping without ef- 
fect, he is sometimes driven in the presence of a witness who 
is deliberately concealing the facts to attempt to shake it out 
of him with a more drastic attack. 


“| DECLINE TO ANSWER” 


Another device which was once popular but which is not 
used so much any more is the old familiar “I refuse to an- 
swer on the advice of counsel.” This was a favorite with the 
Standard Oil magnates. Henry H. Rogers was on the stand 
once. He was asked a question. 

“I decline to answer on advice of counsel,” he an- 
swered. 

“On the ground that the question will incriminate you?” 

“I decline to answer on the advice of counsel.” 

“Or is it that the answer will subject you to some fortei- 
ture?” 

“I decline to answer on the advice of counsel.” 

“Do you decline on the ground that the answer will dis- 
grace you?” 

“I decline to answer on the advice of counsel.” 

“Did your counsel tell you to stick to that one answer?” 

“I decline to answer on the advice of counsel.” 

Needless to say the witness would not get away with 
that now. 

Witnesses have declined to answer questions from time to 
time. The chief reason advanced has been that the testi- 
mony related to purely private affairs. In each instance with 
which I am familiar, the House and Senate have stead- 
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fastly adhered to their right to compel reply, and the wit- 


ness has either answered or been imprisoned. 

Another ground for refusal to testify has been the claim 
of lawyers that the information inquired about had been 
received by them professionally, and they were, therefore, 
privileged to decline to testify. Neither House nor Senate, 
nor any Court has upheld any such privilege in Congressional 
investigations. In at least three instances lawyers have been 
imprisoned as a result of such claim. 

e * a 


Vi 


| THINK IT A FAIR ESTIMATE that congressional investigations 
are among the most useful and fruitful functions of the na- 
tional legislature. 


1. They have formed the basis of some of our most impor- 
tant legislation. A few recent examples will illustrate this. 
The so-called “Truth-in-Securities” act of 1933 and the Stock 
Exchange Act were two results of the Banking Committee 
investigation conducted by Mr. Pecora. Senator Hiram John- 
son’s exposure of racketeering in foreign financing bore fruit 
in the Johnson bill affecting foreign lending. The Glass- 
Steagall Banking Bill grew out of several investigations— 
those of the House and Senate on banking before 1933 and 
the Pecora investigation in 1933 and 1934. The munitions 
investigation, though not vet finished, has already produced 
the neutrality act under which we are now operating in the 
Italo-Ethiopian war, while an elaborate bill to take the profits 
out of war is pending in the Senate from that committee. 

2. Investigations have saved countless millions to the peo- 
ple. In the Teapot Dome investigation of the late Senator 
Walsh, two oil deposits of great value were recaptured for 
the United States government. Besides much cash was 
brought into the Treasury. H. M. Blackmer paid $3,670,000 
to settle a tax claim and $60,000 in fines. Penalties of over 
half a million were collected out of others. And at least 
$399,000 in back taxes were collected outside of Blackmer’s. 

3. In the case of the Banking Committee’s investigation of 
Wall Street, besides all of its other fruits, more than $2,000,- 
000 was collected in back taxes, and changes in tax methods 
were made possible which will mean the saving of countless 
millions to the Treasury. 

4. Often great savings are effected by the very corporations 
and interests that are investigated. In the naval oil investi- 
gation, as a result of the exposure of the Continental Trading 
Company, Messrs. Stewart, Blackmer and O'Neil paid in 
large sums of money, perhaps a million dollars, to their 
various corporations. while contracts to sell oil to their com- 
panies were cancelled, thus saving those companies at least 
$5,000,000. The exposure of the operations of Mr. Albert 
Wiggin, chairman of the Chase National Bank, brought about 
a revocation of a life pension of $100,000 a year which the 
bank had been obliged to pay Wiggin, while the bank has 
a suit for recovering millions pending against Wiggin, based 
on the committee revelations. 

5. But most valuable of all, this power of the probe is one 
of the most powerful weapons in the hands of the people to 
restrain the activities of powerful groups who can defy 
every other power. 


Public investigating committees, formed from the people 
themselves or from their public representatives, exist always 
in countries where the people rule. They have always been 
opposed by groups that seek or have special privileges. The 
spokesmen of these greedy groups never rest in their op- 
position to exposure and publicity. That is because special 
privilege thrives in secrecy and darkness and is destroyed 
by the rays of pitiless publicity. 
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( Advertisement) 


How a Politician Taught Me 
a Great Investment Lesson 


From a Barron’s reader 


It was election night 1948, year of the big Presi- 
dential upset. Mr. X, an influential politician 
and a friend of mine, took me to state head- 
quarters. He asked for returns from a number 
of spots. Then after a few minutes he said, “No 
doubt about it, T is in.” 

Later I was amazed; how had he known the 
outcome so soon? The answer was he knew 
what returns to ask for and how to judge them. 

That was my great lesson. I reasoned, “If this 
works in politics it should also work in invest- 
ments.” I decided to learn more about invest- 
ments, so that I could be a better judge of in- 
vestment values. 

So I took a trial subscription to Barron’s 
National Business and Financial Weekly. This 
cost me only $5, and it was a step worth thou- 
sands to me. 

Not that I’m any financial big shot. In five 
and a half years, I’ve salted away $11,000 out 
of my salary. The way I’ve invested it, and re- 
invested my dividends, it has grown to a bit 
over $23,000—with the guidance I got from 
Barron’s. 


No other business or investment publication 
is like Barron's. It is written for the man who 





With more than 700,000 

First net paid circulation week- 

in ly, “U.S. News & World 
Report” is the only major 

circulation weekly magazine which 
has doubled its circula- 

growth tion in the last seven years. 


PRINT hundreds of FAST, 
cLeEAN PERFECT COPIES 


© IN MINUTES 
e IN 1 to 5 COLORS 


Now, you can make 120 or more copies per 
minute of anything up to 9 x 14 inches in 
size — typed, written, drawn, traced or 
ruled — in 1 to 5 colors. All in one easy, 
inexpensive operation. The Heyer Conquerors, 
Manvol and Electrically Operated, are the 
duplicators with ALL the features . . . priced 
much lower than comparable machines. 
Model 70-Hand Operated—$195 (plus tax) 
Model 76-Automatic Electric—$325 (plus tax) 


Write today for FREE descriptive literature 
and name of your nearest dealer—to: 


THE HEYER CORPORATION 


1827 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23, Ill. 
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makes up his own mind about his own money. 
It is the only weekly affiliated with Dow Jones, 
and has full use of Dow Jones’ vast, specialized 
information in serving you. 

In Barron’s you are shown what, where and 
why the REAL VALUES are, behind current 
security prices. You get clear, well-founded in- 
formation each week on the condition and pros- 
pects (the changing fortunes) of individual cor- 
porations—and on industrial and market trends. 

A trial subscription—17 weeks for only $5— 
brings you: Everything you need to know to 
help you handle your business and investment 
affairs with greater understanding and foresight 

. the investment implications of current po- 
litical and economic events . . . the perspective 
you must have to anticipate trends and grasp 
profitable investment opportunities. 


See for yourself how important Barron’s can 
be to you in the eventful weeks ahead. Try it 
for 17 weeks for $5 (full year $15). Just tear 
out this ad and send it to us today with your 
check; or tell us to bill you. Address: Barron’s, 
40 New St., New York 4, N. Y. USN-1022 


Send A Copy 


To Your Friends 
...WITHOUT CHARGE 
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[ News - Lines 


What you as a businessman 
CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court 
and administrative decisions: 





TAX REFUNDS. You can, as the 

financial officer of a company, ex- 
pect a quick refund of overpayment of 
taxes based on tentative returns. The 
Internal Revenue Service says such over- 
payments due to corporations granted 
extensions of time for final returns will 
be refunded promptly after final returns 
are received. 


* * * 


COMPANY RULES. You can some- 

times enforce a temporary rule 
against discussion of union business on 
company premises without violating the 
Taft-Hartley Act. A court of appeals up- 
holds such a rule adopted as a precau- 
tionary measure immediately after a 
violent and illegal strike. 


* * * 


WOOL. You can, as a wool producer, 

count on the Government’s support- 
ing prices by offering an incentive pay- 
ment of 62 cents a pound for shorn wool. 
In making this announcement, the De- 
partment of Agriculture says mohair 
prices will be supported by incentive pay- 
ments of 70 cents a pound. 


* * * 


GOVERNMENT PURCHASES. You 

can get a booklet discussing the 
standards that Government military and 
civilian agencies require in purchases. 
This “U.S. Government Specifications 
Directory” is published by the Small 
Business Administration and may be 
bought for 25 cents a copy from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


* * * 


TRADE RULES. You can help the 

Government draw up a code of fair- 
trade practices for the brick and clay- 
tile industries. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission will hold a public hearing in 
Washington to consider this matter on 
October 27. 


x * * 


EXPORT LICENSES. You can now 

get a license to ship goods to Sweden 
without showing the Swedish import 
authorization upon which your applica- 
tion is based. Such a requirement is 
eliminated by the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce. 
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EXPORT CONTROLS. You can now 

ship abroad a number of additional 
items without obtaining an export license 
from the Commerce Department. Articles 
for which the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce drops controls include most types 
of non-nickel-bearing stainless steel and 
gas and kerosene engines of more than 
10 horsepower for automobiles, trucks 
and busses. 


* * * 


TAX-EXEMPT GROUPS. You can- 

not permit a tax-exempt organiza- 
tion to engage in political activity with- 
out running the risk of its losing this tax 
status. The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue warns such organizations that 
they are liable to forfeit their tax exemp- 
tion if they take part in political cam- 
paigns. 


* * * 


INCOME TAX. You cannot, in 

handling the tax return of a real 
estate development company, avoid treat- 
ing as taxable income the company’s 
gain in selling lots where it receives in 
part payment some of its own stock and 
bonds. This rule is established in a de- 
cision of the U.S. Tax Court. 


* * * 


FREE SPEECH. You cannot expect 

to cover up an implied threat— 
indicating that you would close your 
plant rather than deal with a union— 
by telling your employes that they are 
entirely free to join the union. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board finds that 
an employer overstepped his free-speech 
rights by making such a threat. 


* * * 


PLANT ELECTION. You cannot 

count on the Labor Board’s cracking 
down on a union for broadcasting 
speeches from a sound truck near your 
plant within 24 hours of an election. The 
Board finds that this did not violate its 
tules where the speeches were heard 
only by employes leaving work on their 
own time. 


* * * 


TARIFFS. You cannot be sure of im- 

porting certain nuts without paying 
an import duty. The President increases 
to 10 cents a pound the duty on all 
almonds imported above 5 _ million 
pounds in the new crop year and im- 
poses a similar duty on all filberts in 
excess of 6 million pounds. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U. S. News & 
Wortp Report, on written request, will 
tefer interested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 
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ROCHESTER PRODUCTS 


Division of General Motors, Rochester, N.Y., U.S.A. 


IN THE DESIGN and building of the products shown 
here, GM Steel Tubing plays an important part—either 
for the passage of liquids or gases, or as part of the me- 
chanical structure. And these are but a few of the thou- 
sands of manufactured items that use low-cost steel tubing 
in place of more expensive materials. Examine your own 
requirements! You, too, may find you can improve design, 
speed production, and cut costs with “The Tube Line 
That Rates a Buy-Line”—GM Steel Tubing! 











SEE SWEET’S PRODUCT DESIGN FILE < 
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ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF ROCHESTER CARBURETORS AND ROCHESTER CIGAR LIGHTERS 





























Lost Orders because Your 
Scheduled Delivery Dates were wrong? 
Time Lost thru Too Vague Scheduling is 
the most expensive item in your office. USE 
SCHEDULE-A-DATE, The Desk Calendar that 
gives you Future dates on the left-hand 
page of each day of the year, for a whole 
year in advance. 

WHAT DATES ARE 
60 Days? 

90 DAYS? 
7 WEEKs? 

4 MONTHS? 
Fits any standard 
side-opening 334” x 6” 
base. SCHEDULE-A-DATE Saves TIME and 
AVOIDS ERRORS by converting indefinite 
periods of time to definite dates as quickly 
as looking at your watch. 

The Calendars that work for you. 


Order from your OFFICE SUPPLY 
9 DEALER, or write to: 


“> Keith Clark Inc., 
130 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Schedule-A-Date* and Work-A-Day, the complete 
K rracename line of calendars for every office use. 















See the WRITE’ of the new 


Smith-Corona 








Carbon-Ribbon 


For Top Executive Correspondence! 


e Not an attachment but built right into the 
Smith-Corona “Eighty-Eight” Secretarial. 
You will see and feel the difference in the 
impressive appearance of every letter, every 
report and presentation you prepare. 

CALL ANY SMITH-CORONA FULL-LINE 

DEALER OR BRANCH OFFICE 

Sy) (See your Classified 

Telephone Directory) 


Smith-Corona Ine syracuse 1 N Y Other factories 
in Toronto, Brussels, Johannesburg. Makers also of famous 
Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters, Adding Machines and 
Cash Registers, Vivid Duplicators, Carbons and Ribbons. 
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L. Drew Betz (center), managing director of W. H. & L. D. 
Betz, and Edwin M. Ross (left), production manager, discuss 
a problem with S. Nelson MacFaul, vice’ president, Merchants 
Products Corp., distributors of WyaNnDoTTE products in the Phila- 


? Testing new ingredients for water- 
conditioning compounds is part of Betz 
continuing research program. One notable 
discovery: Wranpotte’s Pluronics, with 
their many unique properties. WYANDOTTE 
also produces many basic chemicals, includ- 
ing caustic soda, and synthetic detergents. 


Samples from the water system of a 

client’s plant are carefully tested by 
Betz engineers in analytical laboratory. In 
Wyanporte’s modern laboratories, re- 
search is continually going on to develop 
new chemicals and new ways of making 
standard chemicals do a better job for you. 


delphia area. WyanvottTe Pluronics have proved to be valuable 
aids in Betz water-conditioning service. Other manufacturers have 
made good use of the Pluronics, too. . 
cosmetics, and mechanical-dishwashing compounds. 


. in laundry detergents, 


Specialists in Betz engineering de- 

partment study the results of the tests 
and recommend corrective water-condition- 
ing compounds for many needs. WyAnN- 
DOTTE products are used in a wide variety 
of other industries, too: paper, rubber, 
metal-working, textile, and many others. 





How W. H. & L. D. Betz 


conditions water for industry 


\ ec — e 7 e 
\ WYANDOTTE --. with the aid of Wyandotte Pluronics! 


CHEMICALS 


W._H. & L. D. Betz, chemical engineers and consultants, Philadelphia, Pa., 
blends thousands of “prescriptions” each year to solve individual water-condi- 
tioning problems for industry. Actually, Betz mixing and formulating plants, 
located in Pennsylvania, Texas, California and Quebec, perform the functions 
of a giant industrial pharmacy. 


Betz has been prominent in this exacting service business since 1925, but 
management isn’t resting on its laurels. Betz is constantly searching for new 
ways to improve its formulations and its service to industry. 


“In our continual search for new products to help in water-conditioning 
problems, we recently tested the Pluronics, Wyandotte’s series of nonionic sur- 
face-active agents,” says L. Drew Betz, general manager. “The results were so 
gratifying that the Pluronics are now a ‘must’ in certain areas of our water- 
conditioning service. They are definitely an aid to us.” 


The Pluronics* have already proved their worth in many industries — often- 
times through dramatic product improvements. They are typical of the new 
developments coming your way from Wyandotte. 


If you use basic chemicals in your business, you'll find Wyandotte a good and 
reliable source of supply. Our extensive research facilities are always at your 
service, ready to work with you on any application problems you may have. 
Feel free to call on us . . . there’s no obligation. Wyandotte Chemicals Corpora- 
tion, Wyandotte, Michigan. Offices in principal cities. 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


yandotfe cuemicats 


Organics, Inorganics — World’s largest manufacturers of 
specialized cleaning products for business and industry 





Huge mixers, like this one at Betz, 

blend thousands of different “prescrip- 
tions” each year. WyanpvotTe chemicals, 
too, are carefully processed to insure uni- 
formity. Over 60 years’ experience has 
made WyYANpboTTe a dependable source for 
chemicals and specialized cleaning products. 


Betz engineers work closely with their 

customers to help set up correct water- 
conditioning systems. To users of raw- 
material chemicals, Wyanpotte Technical 
Service offers the same co-operation. We 
will be pleased to work with you in your 
plant or in our extensive research center. 


Wyandotte’s new Research Center may 

provide you with the key to product 
improvement and lower processing costs. 
Skilled service-scientists, working with the 
very. latest equipment, are ready at all 
times to apply their experience, and our 
wide range of chemicals, to your problems. 
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The whirring rolls in this Bethlehem 
tolling mill squeeze and compress the 
ingot, glowing at a temperature of 
2300 degrees. Without the cooling 
spray of water, the shriveling heat 
from the six-ton mass of steel would 
ruin the rolls in a matter of seconds. 
Water, indispensable to animal and 
vegetable life, is equally vital to the 
functioning of that complex organism, 
the modern steel plant. If the supply 
of water were suddenly shut off, the 
plant would come to an instant halt. 
The bulk of steel plant water pro- 
tects rolling mills, blast furnaces, open 


hearths, against damage from intense 
heat. In addition, water quenches 
fiery coke as it comes from the ovens, 
granulates slag, and ‘‘washes”’ the dust 
from blast-furnace gas, so that it can 
be used as fuel. 

A major steel plant requires a water 
supply exceeding that of many large 
cities. Bethlehem’s Sparrows Point 
plant, for example, the largest steel 
plant on the Eastern seaboard, uses 
twice as much water as the nearby city 


of Baltimore. All of Bethlehem Steel’s 
eight steelmaking plants, in the Eastand 
on the Pacific Coast, use together more 
than 1,250,000,000 gallons a day— 
enough water to supply New York City. 
SAME WATER RE-USED REPEATEDLY 
Only a small part of steel plant water 
is actually consumed. Most of it, as 
much as 95 or 98 per cent, is merely 
“‘borrowed,”’ and after it has served 
its purpose is used over and over again, 
or returned to the source. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Competition in the auto industry is to become fierce in weeks ahead. 

Sales campaigns are to begin in earnest by General Motors, Ford, Chrysler. 

Chrysler is out to capture as much of the 1955 market as it can. All lines 
of Chrysler cars have been radically redesigned, and the corporation is 
scheduling output of 250,000 cars by year end. 

Ford and Chevrolet are in a neck-and-neck race in the lower-price field. 

We hear from Detroit that it's to be a no-holds-barred battle for sales. 











This means a decided upturn in automobile output in November and December. 
Unemployment is to shrink noticeably in Detroit and other auto centers. There 
also will be improved operations for the industry's hundreds of suppliers. 


Question now being asked is: How long can this last? 

Answer is: Through the remainder of this year and well into 1955. Auto 
firms are aiming at two big selling seasons--late autumn and spring. 

Another question: What's this going to do to smaller auto makers? That is 
a tough one to answer. Consensus is that they will be squeezed. 

Industry experts are not counting on a greatly expanded 1955 market for 
cars. Their estimate runs around 5.5 million. That's not a great deal higher 
than 1954 sales. So you get an idea of the competition being planned. 








Trends in the auto industry are of national importance. It's one of the 
biggest manufacturers, biggest employers, biggest users of materials. Auto man- 
ufacture and sales have an important bearing on general business activity. It's 
certain, for a while at least, that the auto industry will be quite active. 


Businessmen also should know something of Government plans. 

A construction boom of 10 years' duration now is in the planning stage. 

Basis of this boom is the recognized need for highways and schools. 

Highway program already has been outlined, roughly. It is expected to be 
high on the Administration's legislative "must" list next January. The Presi- 
dent's friend and adviser, Gen. Lucius D. Clay, is sparking it. 

School-building needs are huge, too. Educators say it will require many 
billions just to make up the deficit in classrooms now. And the school-age 
population is to grow in the years just ahead. 

So you can expect a lot of pressure for federal aids to construction. 

















An upsurge in housing also is to be expected about 10 years from now. 

New families are to be formed in vast numbers during the 1960s. That's 
when the babies born in the 1940s will be reaching maturity. 

So the outlook, as Government analysts see it, is for the construction boom 
of the past several years to keep right on going. 








(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Inventory situation shows some signs of improvement. 

Total business inventories at end of August stood at 77.2 billion dollars. 
That disregards seasonal influences. A year ago they were 80.7 billions. 

The year-to-year decline in inventories is largest among manufacturers. 
Stocks at factories were down nearly 3 billion dollars from a year ago. That 
is where most of the inventory trouble has shown up. 

This drop may turn out to be a sign that inventory trimming, which has been 
an important cause of the business dip, is ending. 











A turn to replenishing inventories will mean an upturn in production. Even 
if inventories are not built any higher, production may turn up just to fill 
current orders coming in from other factories and merchants. 


Retail-sales figures indicate that people are buying rather heavily. 

Sales of retail stores in September ere estimated at 14 billion dollars. 
That's a moderate gain from August, about the same as in September, 1953. 

Sizable gains over a year ago are reported by Commerce Department for food, 
drug and hardware stores, gasoline stations. 

Steady sales, compared with a year “go, are reported for restaurants, 
clothing stores, general-merchandise stores, furniture and appliance outlets. 

Auto saies in September, though, were 7.6 per cent less than a year ago. 











In general, retailers expect sales in the final three months of this year 
to equal or exceed the volume of those months last year. That would put total 
sales close to the 1953 level. So far this year, sales are down only 1.5 per 


cent. There is not much sign of serious business trouble in these figures. 


Latest production figures from Federal Reserve Board (for September) show 
business conditions still to be stable, considering the season. 
Output of industry rose about as usual from August to September. 





the production index for durable goods on even keel. 

Output of soft goods advanced a bit more than seasonally. Leaders in this 
field are chemicals, paper, rubber products. 

Production, as officially measured, has been steady since last spring. 
October figures probably will show a moderate rise, and November figures should 
reflect the upturn scheduled in autos. 





Cotton production next year is to be under stiff controls if farmers want 
the benefit of Government price supports. 

Marketing quota of 10 million bales is set for the 1955 crop by Ezra T. 
Benson, Secretary of Agriculture. That's the minimum allowed by law. 

Cotton planting is to be limited to around 18 million acres. That again is 
the allowed minimum and is a 14 per cent cut from this year's 21 million. 

Farmers will vote on the proposal on December 14. They have never voted 
down controls since the Government farm program has been operating. 











Woolgrowers are to fare better than cottongrowers. They are to get a 
guaranteed price of around 62 cents a pound, a jump of 16.5 per cent above this 
year's support price. Government wants to boost domestic wool output. 
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TREND (F AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Inventory situation shows some signs of improvement. 

Total business inventories at end of August stood at 77.2 billion dollars. 
That disregards seasonal influences. A year ago they were 80.7 billions. 

The year-to-year decline in inventories is largest among manufacturers. 
Stocks at factories were down nearly 3 billion dollars from a year ago. That 
is where most of the inventory trouble has shown up. 

This drop may turn out to be a sign that inventory trimming, which has been 
an important cause of the business dip, is ending. 











A turn to replenishing inventories will mean an upturn in production. Even 
if inventories are not built any higher, production may turn up just to fill 
current orders coming in from other factories and merchants. 


Retail-sales figures indicate that people are buying rather heavily. 

Sales of retail stores in September ere estimated at 14 billion dollars. 
That's a moderate gain from August, about the same as in September, 1953. 

Sizable gains over a year ago are reported by Commerce Department for food, 
drug and hardware stores, gasoline stations. 

Steady sales, compared with a year -go, are reported for restaurants, 
clothing stores, general-merchandise stores, furniture and appliance outlets. 

Auto saies in September, though, were 7.6 per cent less than a year ago. 








In general, retailers expect sales in the final three months of this year 
to equal or exceed the volume of those months last year. That would put total 
sales close to the 1953 level. So far this year, sales are down only 1.5 per 


cent. There is not much sign of serious business trouble in these figures. 


Latest production figures from Federal Reserve Board (for September) show 
business conditions still to be stable, considering the season. 

Output of industry rose about as usual from August to September. 

Gains in steel and lumber about offset the September low for autos to keep 
the production index for durable goods on even keel. 

Output of soft goods advanced a bit more than seasonally. Leaders in this 
field are chemicals, paper, rubber products. 











Production, as officially measured, has been steady since last spring. 
October figures probably will show a moderate rise, and November figures should 
reflect the upturn scheduled in autos. 


Cotton production next year is to be under stiff controls if farmers want 
the benefit of Government price supports. 

Marketing quota of 10 million bales is set for the 1955 crop by Ezra T. 
Benson, Secretary of Agriculture. That's the minimum allowed by law. 

Cotton planting is to be limited to around 18 million acres. That again is 
the allowed minimum and is a 14 per cent cut from this year's 21 million. 

Farmers will vote on the proposal on December 14. They have never voted 
down controls since the Government farm program has been operating. 











Woolgrowers are to fare better than cottongrowers. They are to get a 
guaranteed price of around 62 cents a pound, a jump of 16.5 per cent above this 
year's support price. Government wants to boost domestic wool output. 
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Current Favorite 


...her New Remington Electric Typewriter! 





i i And no wonder! It’s-easily the finest electric typewriter 

. available today...turning out more beautiful work in less time 
and with less effort. Your very first letter from this last word 

; ? ; in typewriter development will prove it. Call your nearest 


Remington Rand representative for a free demonstration. 


Makers of the Remington Standard, Electric, Notse 


Quiet-riter and Office-riter Typewriters. 
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Send for free booklet ‘‘Electric Typing Dividends’ (RE8612) Remington Rand, Room 2013, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 
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Business activity continues to improve 
slowly, led by a rebound of ‘steel out- 
put and further strength in construc- 
tion. 

Steel mills scheduled operations at 72.3 
per cent of capacity in the week ended 
October 16, highest since June. 

Auto manufacturers have begun to place 
sizable orders for steel, to be used in 
output of 1955-model cars. Production 
of passenger cars, cut severely by 
model change-overs, will soon begin a 
steep rise. 

Television manufacturers turned out 
nearly 200,000 sets in the week ended 
October 1, highest since December, 
1952. Retail sales of TV sets in August 
were 13 per cent above a year ago, 
making sales for the first eight months 
of 1954 larger than those for any like 
period on record. 

Insured unemployment under State 
programs dropped to 1,513,000 in the 
week ended October 2, down 126,000 
since early September. 

Construction activity is pushing on to 
new highs. September contract awards 
set a new record. 

Home building continues upward. Resi- 
dential contract awards in September 
were 53 per cent above a year ago. 
Privately financed homes were started 
at the highest rate since January, 1951. 

Easy terms on VA and FHA loans are 
stimulating demand. Applications for 
FHA loans mounted to 67,121 in 
September, compared with 53,850 in 
August and only 27,902 a year ago. 
VA appraisal requests on new homes 
totaled 51,265, up from 17,768 a year 
ago. A record number of homes was 
started under VA _ financing in 
September. 








MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity— 








Highway construction is another ex- 
pansionary force. Expenditures on all 
U.S. streets and highways will rise 
to 5.8 billions this year, compared 
with 5.3 billions in 1953 and less than 
2 billions in 1946. 

A critical need has developed for road 
building and improvement. Cars and 
trucks on the road have increased to 
54 million from 30 million in 1945. 





Highway Expenditures 
Per Car and Truck on the Road 
(In 1941 Dollars) 











Total 
(New Construction ———- $100 
and Maintenance) 
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Source: Basic Data, Bureau of Public Roads 
© 196. By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 











Highway expenditures were put off 
during World War II and have failed 
to keep pace with the postwar growth 
in auto numbers. As the top chart 
shows, the amount spent per car and 
truck on the road is now far below 
the prewar level, when allowance is 
made for the drop in buying power 
of the dollar. 
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The cost of all street and highway con- 
struction needed from now through 
1964 is officially estimated at 101.4 
billions. By 1964, more than 75 million 
cars and trucks will be in use. 

Dollars to be available from now through 
1964 to meet this need are estimated 
at 46.8 billion. That includes revenues 
from gasoline taxes, tolls, federal aid 
and other sources. 

Problem of the U.S. Government, now 
being studied, is how to help the 
States and municipalities finance the 
deficiency of 54.6 billions. 

Credit of the U.S. Government may be 
used, or put behind the credit of the 
States, to meet the deficiency, or a 
good part of it. One proposal is to 
create a Government corporation like 
the RFC, let it borrow money by the 
sale of its bonds and then advance 
the money to the States. Another plan 
is to let the corporation guarantee 
State bonds for sale on the market. 

Most urgent need is for work on the 
Interstate Highway System. Its 37,- 
600 miles connect nearly all U.S. 
cities having a population of 100,000 
or over. It has only 1.25 per cent of 
all U.S. road mileage, but carries 21 
per cent of all the traffic. It is vital to 
defense. Its cost might be as much 
as 25 billions. 

Highway bond issues of States and 
municipalities, though at a record high 
of 1.9 billions this year, cover only a 
third of this year’s road expenditures. 

Bolder use of credit in road building 
may come if the Government helps 
finance bond issues. All U.S. high- 
way debt now totals only 8.9 billions. 
That is less than the public owes on 
installment purchases ot autos. 
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When a Diesel has a flat’. 


+} 


... back to the shop it goes. And every hour of 
down-time means money lost. Whiting Electric 
Portable Jacks help get that Diesel back on the track 
quickly. These versatile, safe, inexpensive 
; jacks-on-wheels lift higher, faster and easier. 
\ Use them inside or outside the shop—eliminate 
waiting and spotting time. They serve for major 
repairs, too... multiply any shop’s work 
space. Used by leading railroads because they 
provide more operational advantages. Write 
today for booklet that gives complete information. 


WHITING CORPORATION 
15674 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois 
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Whiting also manufactures: 
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Finance Week 








WHAT PEOPLE DO WITH SAVINGS 


Investing More, Putting Less in Banks 


Shift in people’s saving habits, 
now under way, shows this: 

© Banks get less of 1954 sav- 
ings, investments more. 

* Debt payments are rising, 
new debts are falling. 

* Biggest share of savings 
still goes into insurance, but 
there’s a trend toward savings 
and loan shares, tax-free securi- 
ties. 

People, almost everywhere, are pay- 
ing off debts, socking away dollars, 
adding to their savings now at a near- 
record rate for peacetime. 

Family spenders in recent months, 
the figures show, have become cautious 
about taking on new debts, more selec- 
tive in their spending. Yet spendable in- 
come has remained high. Much of the 


family income, as a result, is being stored 
away in “liquid” form, where it can easily 


HERE’S WHERE THE MONEY 








be gotten when the mood returns to 
spend freely. 

The amount people saved in the year 
ended in June, in fact, was 18 times 
savings in 1950, nearly three times 1951, 
well above 1952 and close to last year’s 
postwar high. 

Savings habits, as these dollars pile up, 
are shifting. Some investments, such as 
United States savings bonds, have be- 
come more popular in recent months than 
at any other time since World War II. 
Many more families are putting their 
money into savings and loan associations. 
But the increase in bank deposits is sub- 
siding, and corporate securities are not 
attracting dollars the way they did last 
year. 

A close look at what’s happening to in- 
dividual savings, based on latest figures 
released by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, gives the picture. 

Biggest outlet for savings this year, 
as in every year since World War II, ‘is 
insurance of all kinds, plus pension funds 
—private and governmental. This is true 
even ‘though this year’s increase is some- 
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what smaller than that of either of the 
last two years. 

Private insurance, following a steady 
growth trend, has absorbed another 5.4 
billion dollars of individuals’ savings in 
the year ended last June. That raises the 
total insurance “equity” of American 
families to a record 79.1 billion, or more 
than 80 per cent above the level of 1945, 
It means that more savings dollars are 
being invested currently in insurance 
than are being put in the bank, invested 
with savings and loan associations, or 
spent on purchase of securities of all 
types. 

Public insurance and pension reserves, 
meanwhile, expanded by 2.7 billions in 
the year just past. This is a smaller net 
gain than in the previous year, because 
of larger benefit payments made from 
the unemployment trust fund. Govern- 
ment reserves amount now to 58 billions, 
or more than double the level at the end 
of World War II. 

Hard cash in banks is increasing in 
volume, too, but again the rate is down 

(Continued on page 120) 
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amous Victor Adding Machine 
Exclusive Select: O-Matic 


Revolutionary new Select-O-Matic Feature gives you 
totals and sub-totals automatically 








This magic little 
key speeds 

up your 

work 


Quiet as a mouse—fast as lightning. These regular dual total key, too. Even works both methods 
famous Victors add, subtract, multiply, divide interchangeably! 

and even calculate. Now is the time to look into Victor and find out all 
No other adding machine offers you the advantages of that Victor offers you. Try the 10-key Custom model 
Victor’s Select-O-Matic. It’s exclusive—the greatest work above . . . or the new full keyboard custom model. 
and time saver feature ever put on an adding machine. 


y Free tryout with a Victor? Look under “V” for Victor in Adding 
It gives you the answers—(totals and sub-totals)—auto- Machine section of your classified phone book. Or write. 


matically —faster than ever before. Lets you use the Victor Adding Machine Co., Chicago 18, Illinois 








WHERE INDUSTRY ROLLS OUT THE BARRELS 


2 St. Louis 


A Great Place to Do Business 


Hospitality is big business in St. Louis... home of 
the world’s biggest brewery, producer of the world’s 
largest selling beer. This brewery . . . plus three other 
major breweries with “home” offices and plants in 
St. Louis ... produce over 8 million barrels of beer 
annually to make St. Louis rank third nationally 
in beer production from a central source... 
St. Louis, nearest major city to the U. S. center of 
population, is at the center of activity in business. 


... witha Great Bank to Help You! 


Your association with First 

National Bank in St. Louis not 

only speeds your business trans- HANAN 
actions... it identifies you, as well. 

And with information provided THE FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK 


hold key positions in St. Louis 
business—you’ll find it’s easier to 
plan ahead. First National is at 
the center of activity in St. Louis! 


by First National—whose directors IN ST. LOUIS 


Inquiries are cordially invited. Address 
the Industrial Service Department. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK in ST. LOUIS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Finance Week 





. . . Savings and loan 
groups having a boom 


from last year. Only a third of this year’s 
individual cash savings are being added 
to bank accounts, where nearly half of 
last year’s savings went. Only savings 
deposits come close now to maintaining 
the former rate of increase. Over all, 
money in banks at the end of June 
amounted to 121.6 billions, up about 5 
billions from the previous year. 

The trend, percentagewise, is away 
from these major outlets for savings, 
however. Investments that draw more 
interest, and sometimes provide tax- 
free income, are getting more attention 
now. 

The major shifts are in the latter 
direction. Savings and loan associations, 
for example, now are getting a much 
larger share of the individual’s savings 
than in previous years. Investment in 
these groups increased by 4 billions in 
the year just past. This brings their total 
holdings to 25.1 billions, or more than 
three times the level of 1945. 

Individuals also are buying U.S. sav- 
ings bonds—Series E and H—at a record 
rate for peacetime. In September alone, 
net purchases amounted to 367 million 
dollars, the highest monthly figure since 
1945. For the first nine months of this 
year, money invested in these bonds 
represented a 12 per cent increase 
over the similar period last year. And 
only a fourth of the Series E bonds 
now maturing are being cashed in, the 
rest continuing to be held as a savings 
investment. 

People with savings are turning to 
State and local government securities, 
too. Holdings of these tax-free securities 
rose 400 million dollars in the last re- 
ported quarter, double the net gain of a 
year earlier. For the year ended last 
June, individual holdings rose by 1.7 
billion dollars, a postwar high, compared 
with a 1.8-billion increase in the pre- 
ceding year. 

Rising requirements for toll roads, 
school construction and other State and 
local projects are making more of these 
bond issues available, and interest rates 
are comparing well with other forms of 
investment on these tax-free securities 
As a result, individuals had acquired 13.4 
billions in these bonds by midyear, com- 
pared with less than 10 billions held 
prior to 1951. 

Other Government securities, in 
contrast, were cashed in more rapidly 
than they were bought during this 
period. 

Corporate stocks and bonds, with de- 
mand heavy for the last several years, ac- 
counted for somewhat less investment in 

(Continued on page 122) 
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car permits unloading of commodities which tend to pack in transit. 














ies If you ship or receive dry, powdered or 
fa 
ast granular materials, investigate bulk shipping 


ese | The Airslide car loads through top hatches, is sealed for 
e protection in transit, and unloads easily into any convey- 
ies | ing system. The built-in Airslide aerates hard-packed, 
3.4 | dry materials—about 2]b. of air pressure is forced through 
eld the lading, causing it to discharge rapidly through bot- 


in AIRSLIDE 





® 
re. via General American's AIRSLIDE CAR 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South LaSalle Street + Chicago 90, Illinois + Offices in Principal Cities 














tom outlets. Just as GATX tank cars have long served 
shippers of liquids, Airslide cars now perform an equally 
important bulk shipping service for dry materials. 

Write for information on how you can get the bulk 
shipping advantages of Airslide cars. 















® RANGOON CALCUTTA 
>» BANGKOK MANILA 
TOKYO KARACHI 
HONG KONG 
Specify S-A-S for all 
the Far East, with 
luxury service and 


berths for travel with 
speed and comfort. 


BOOK VIA S-A+S TO 

SINGAPORE - BOMBAY 
MADRAS - BATAVIA - DJAKARTA 
See Your Travel Agent 


SCANDINAVIAN 


AMIREINES SYSTEM 


F.. Offices ond agents in all major cities of the world 





If you have a stake 
an New Construction 


you'll land more business 
when you know the 4 Ws: 


What construction projects are 
oT due to come along 


Where these projects are 
Who you have to see about them 


When to take action to land this 
_— business 


ey 
oy 


Dodge Reports give you 
this vital information 
daily! 

Free booklet tells you 
how you can use the 
information available 
daily in Dodge Reports, 
to make money... to 
Save money. 





Write today foryour free 
copy. No obligation. 


DODGE REPORTS 
TAKE THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE 
Dept.U5414, 119 W. 40th St., New York 18 | 


Timely, accurate construction news 
service East of the Rocki 
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Finance Week 





. .. Trend in debts: fewer new ones, speedier payoff of old 


the last year than the 3.6 billions of the 
preceding year, a postwar high. In the 
second quarter of this year, individuals 
added 900 millions to their corporate in- 
vestments, compared with 1.2 billions 
added during the comparable quarter a 
year earlier. Well-maintained dividend 
payments, however, continue to encour- 
age savers to invest in these corporate 
issues. 

New debt, an offset to savings, is 
being taken on quite cautiously now, at 
a time when old debts are being paid off 
rapidly. 

Even mortgage debt, expanding with 
easier credit and the high level of resi- 
dential construction, has increased in the 
last year a bit less than in the previous 
year. In the last reported quarter, it rose 
by 1.9 billion dollars. At midyear, it was 
up 6.5 billion from a year earlier, with 
the total mortgage debt amounting to 59 
billion—four times as large as the 1945 
level of 13.1 billion. 

Other debt loads are rising hardly at 
all. In the last year, they have increased 
by only 200 million dollars, as com- 
pared with 4.4 billion for the previous 
year. The 200-million gain was the small- 
est increase of any year since World 
War II. 

Payments on old debts, in fact, ex- 
ceeded all new installment credit ex- 
tended in six of the first eight months of 
1954. In the second quarter of this year, 
for example, new installment credit had 
declined to 6.7 billions, while payment 
on debts rose to 7 billions. 

Total family debts, excluding mort- 
gages, amounted to about 23 billion dol- 


lars in mid-1954, as reported by the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission. This 
was double the level of five years earlier, 
but equalled only 6 per cent of indi- 
viduals’ liquid assets. That’s somewhat 
less than last year’s ratio, and compares 
with 6.1 per cent in 1940, 7.2 per cent 
in 1929. 

What if all means is that people, 
generally, are hesitating to take on new 
debts, and are setting aside dollars in 
relatively large amounts. They are usually 
investing them where there will be some 
return, but where the money will be 
readily available when they decide to in- 
crease their purchases. 

Their “liquid” savings—including bank 
deposits, insurance, savings and_ loan 
shares, security purchases, and reductions 
in consumer debt—have risen 14.4 bil- 
lions in the year ending in June. That's 
within a billion of the postwar record set 
in 1953, and exceeds the combined sav- 
ings for the four years 1948 through 
1951. 

It is this growing ability to pay that 
U.S. officials are counting on now to in- 
sure a relatively high degree of pros- 
perity for the period ahead. They see no 
prospect of a serious slump anywhere on 
the horizon, with savings plentiful and 
.he demand continuing for more goods 
and higher living standards. 

Since 1929, standards of living have 
risen an estimated 40 per cent in U.S., 
with boom years following each large 
accumulation of savings. The present 
shift in savings habits, as a result, is 
being watched closely for the tip-off on 
what business can expect next. 





—United Press 


BUSY DAY AT THE BANK 
... other savings institutions are even busier 
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THERE’S ONLY ONE 


oes. 


SPOT 








THAT’S BEST 


Lager tet 


eee FOR YOUR NEW PLANT 










-..8e © in the Gult South 


There’s only one spot to place that football to add 
those extra points... it’s between the goalposts. 
And there’s only one spot that’s best for 

locating your new plant to add those extra 
industrial advantages that only 

the expanding Gulf South area offers. 

Investigate the many extras of this bustling, 
dynamic area... favorable year-round 

climatic conditions ... available manpower... 
expanding markets... and adequate supplies 

of natural gas with reserves for the future. Visit 
the Gulf South, see for yourself the opportunities 
afforded here, then move to that one best spot. 
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MILD CLIMATE 


The Gulf South's temperate climate will help minimize 
plant heating costs, production slow-downs and lost 
time for personnel. 


COMPETENT WORKERS 
You'll find large numbers of skilled and semi-skilled 


workmen in most locations in the Gulf South... avail- 
able to staff any new plant you may build. 
EXPANDING MARKETS 
Population growth and increased spendable income 
have been tremendous in the Gulf South. There's a 
ready market for your products. 
NATURAL GAS 
Dependable supplies of natural gas are available for 
your new plant throughout the Gulf South area. 
Write Industrial Development Service Director, P. O. 
Box 1407, Shreveport, Louisiana. 


UNITED GAS CORPORATION e¢ UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY ¢ UNION PRODUCING COMPANY 








This Art Metal 55° 


lesk does everything 
a 60"desk will do 









... Nd saves up to $18 2n office 
rent per employee, every year 


The 55” desk has been saving 3.75 square feet of floor area 
per office employee, as compared with 60” x 34” desks, 
ever since it was first introduced as part of Art Metal’s 
office equipment and planning services, 18 years ago. 
With rentals as high as $5 per square foot, this represents 
up to $18 less rental per worker, a saving that repeats 
itself each year for as long as the desk remains in service. 
Far from sacrificing efficiency in office work, this 
“found”’ space very often permits improved 
arrangements of the flow of work, with a consequent 
speed-up in output and a lowering of office costs. 


SEND FOR these Art Metal 


publications, nationally recog- 






nized for their value in planning 


efficient offices. Fare Metal 


ce 
[) “Desk Drawer Layout” : : 
[| “When You Move or Re- ‘ aa 
arrange Your Office” 





“New Century” Desk Brochure 








@ The Art Metal 55” 
desk is offered in 12 
models, 55”x 30” 
(height 29” or 30%” 
as desired). 






Side drawers are full width and knee space is ample. 
Available in general office clerical, typewriter and 
secretarial models, the Art Metal 55” desk is an integral 
part of a line that includes all sizes and offers 

the widest selection of executive and general office 
desks ever developed. 

When you plan to move, expand, or re-arrange your 
offices, why not take advantage of these 55” x 30” desks 
and the office planning experience that originated them ? 
Call your local Art Metal representative, or write 
Art Metal Construction Company, Jamestown 2, N.Y. 


For 66 years 
the hallmark 
of the finest 
in office 
equipment. 


GENERAL OFFICE AND EXECUTIVE DESKS + CORRECT-SEATING ALUMINUM OFFICE CHAIRS + FILING EQUIPMENT + WABASH FILING SUPPLIES + POSTINDEX VISIBLE INDEX CABINETS AND SYSTEMS 
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Business Around the World 














NEW YORK @ VANCOUVER e LONDON ¢ MEXICO CITY 


>> Oil exports from Soviet Europe are getting big enough to bother the 
international oil companies of the free world. 
Soviet-bloc oil is flowing into Western Europe and the Near East. It's 





scheduled this year for shipment to South America and India. 0il figures in 20 
trade agreements signed this year by the Soviet bloc with the free world. 

Communist oil exports this year will be 10 times as large as in 1952, if 
all commitments are lived up to. That's the way an oil expert in the magazine 
"World Oil" figures it. In some countries, there's already real Soviet penetra- 
tion of the market. Western companies can sell little free-world oil now in 
Finland due to Russian competition, and they are losing out fast in Iceland. 
They are losing ground (but still dominate the market) in Belgium, France, 
Western Germany, Greece, Italy, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, Israel and Egypt. 

Recall that this is happening just before the return to the world market of 
Iranian oil after more than three years. Hope of the oil companies about 
Iranian oil was that it could be absorbed by the natural growth of demand over a 
period of several years. However, these companies didn't reckon on such a large 
increase in oil exports from behind the Iron Curtain. 





>> It isn't only the volume of Soviet-bloc oil that concerns Western companies. 

Price of the Soviet oil undercuts Western oil. Soviet quality is good. 

Where government pools or monopolies for oil distribution exist, Western 
oil companies have had to accept Soviet oil and market it through their own 
installations. This happened in Finland, Iceland and Norway (last year). Den- 
mark and Egypt have tried to force oil companies to do the same. 

Russian tanker fleet is being expanded rapidly--partly in West European 
Shipyards. This carries the implication that the Russians aren't in this oil- 
export game just for fun. More tankers will allow more long-distance hauls, as 
to Argentina and Brazil. Countries like these, looking for ways to avoid dollar 
outlays, are easy prey for Russian oil offers. 

It's clear that this expanding oil business is becoming an important phase 
of the economic "cold war" of the Russians and their allies. 











>> Canadian oil industry is running into marketing problems close to home..... 
Canadian oil wells now operating can produce a maximum of about 350,000 
barrels a day, or 70 per cent of Canada's needs of crude oil. But average 
production this year will reach not more than 250,000 barrels a day. That's all 
the Canadian companies can sell profitably from the prairie oil fields. 
Big disappointment for the Canadians has been the Pacific Coast market in 
the U.S. The Trans Mountain pipeline, running from Edmonton, Alta., over the 
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BUSIUZSS AROUND THE WORLD--(Continued) 


Rockies to Vancouver, B.C., and costing 93 million dollars, was built with the 
idea of penetrating the rich U.S. market on the Pacific Coast. 

But present low tanker rates allow Venezuelan and Middle East oil to be laid 
down cheaper in California than Canadian. A new refinery in Washington State 
will use Alberta oil at first, but might buy cheaper Venezuelan oil later on. 

British Columbia absorbs 45,000 barrels daily, only half the volume needed 
to guarantee a reasonable profit for the Trans Mountain pipeline. 








>> In a year when the U.S. automobile industry has been having its troubles, 
European car manufacturers have been cracking records right and left. 
Production of European cars and trucks shot up in the first half: Britain, 
up 27 per cent over year-earlier levels; Western Germany, up 45 per cent; 
France, up 20 per cent. In the U.S., output fell off 9 per cent. 
Automobile sales within Europe have been at high levels and exports of 
European cars have been setting records this year. 








General Motors, with automotive subsidiaries in half a dozen European 
countries, is convinced that the European boom is no will-o'-the-wisp. 

GM will put 182 million dollars into expansion of the Vauxhall plant 
(Britain), the Adam Opel plant (Germany) and the assembly plants operated in 
Belgium and Switzerland. Caracity of each of these subsidiaries will be 
doubled. GM also is. considering expanding the assembly plants in Denmark and 
Sweden and the Frigidaire and AC-Delco plants outside Paris. 

Note that GM is putting 172 of the 182 millions into Vauxhall and Opel, 
whose cars and trucks are distinctly European in design and manufacture. Vaux- 
halls and Opels are smaller, cheaper and sell more readily than the American- 
type cars turned out by GM's other assembly plants in Europe. 

Small European cars, thus, are to get the big lift from the GM expansion 
program. GM is keeping a strong competitive position in the small-car field 
abroad, but still shies off from a small car for the U.S. market. 








>> The business boom in Britain and its reflection in the London stock market 
have attracted the attention of the Church of England. 

Security holdings of the Church of England have reached the imposing total 
of 375 million dollars. The Church in the last year has been busily switching 
funds from bonds to stocks, until now stocks account for nearly 100 million of 
its portfolio. It has set a ceiling of 112 million dollars beyond which it will 
not reinvest funds in exchange-quoted shares. 





Industrial-share prices in Britain have risen nearly 25 per cent in a year. 





>> In Mexico, delayed reactions to the peso devaluation last April are still 
pleguing the Ruiz Cortines Administration. 

Labor troubles continue. Rail workers want higher wages--but many railroad 
supplies, bought in the U.S., now cost more because of devaluation. Taxi and 
truck drivers protest higher gasoline prices, but many of the oil company's 
expenses, in dollars, have gone up with devaluation. That's the reasoning 
behind higher telephone and power rates and behind the rise in newspaper prices. 

Evidences of Communist agitation are accumulating, as prices go up. 

Mexico's rich apparently don't like the look of things too much. Most of 
the liquid funds--"hot" money--that fled the country at the time of the 
devaluation have not yet been returned. 
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is attracting MORE INDUSTRIES per capita than any other state! 


NO STATE DEBT. Constitution forbids it! 
Surplus: $80 million! 


NO “NUISANCE” OR “PENALTY” TAX. No 
net income, use, retail sales, corporate or manu- 
facturer’s tax! Only % of 1% on gross receipts 
from sales for processing, re-sale, etc., not in 
interstate or foreign commerce; 1% on other 
receipts derived in Indiana except from sale 
to ultimate consumer (% of 1%); there is NO 
tax on receipts from sales in interstate or foreign 
commerce ! 


3RD LOWEST UNEMPLOYMENT TAX IN U. S. 
Averages .7 of 1%—only half U. S. average! 


RAW MATERIALS. Low-cost coal (6th in U.S., 
100 mines, 20-30 million tons yr., 2000 yrs. 
at present rate). Limestone (bldg. & agric.). 
Natural gas (billion cu. ft. yr.). “Clay Center 
of the World.”’ Petroleum (and 1000-mi. pipe- 
line from s.w.). ‘““White Clay,” rich in alu- 
minum. Water. Corn. Soybeans. Sand. 
Gravel. Wood. Etc. 


CLOSEST TO ALL MARKETS, to exact U. S. 
population center. 


PLENTY OF FIRM POWER. Never lost a plant 
or prospect for want of power. Over 3 million 
h.p. a yr. (10% over U. S. per cap. avg.) plus 
1% million emergency h.p. through inter- 
connected transmission system. Often % of 
1% of total prodn. cost. Always kept ahead 
of needs. Only 2% hydro- or oil-generated— 
98% by coal, mostly Indiana’s own coal. 


GOOD LABOR—97% native, 99.2 literate. Re- 
sponsible, versatile, 30% fewer government 
workers per capita than nationally! Enviable 
strike and lockout records. First in U. S. with 
state labor-management charter. 


WRITE FOR NEW BROCHURE 
Further specific details will be brought to you 
in person, if you wish, or mailed (in plain 
envelope if stipulated). Write or phone... 


LOWER LABOR COSTS. U. S. median weekly 
wage of mfg. employees under unemploy- 
ment compensation is 7% higher than in Ind. 
And Mich.-Ill.-Ohio avg. is 8% higher than 
in Ind. Families earning $2000-$6000 are 
10% more prevalent in Ind. than nationally; 
under $2000 and over $6000, 16% and 10% 
less prevalent. Families earning over $6000 
are 28% Jess prevalent in Ind. than in Mich.- 
Ill.-Ohio. 


EXCELLENT TRANSPORTATION— 23 railroads 
(3% of total U. S. rail miles in 1.2% of U. S. 
area— 142% more than our sq.-mi. ‘‘quota’’); 
9 airlines; 200 airports; 300 motor freight 
lines; shipping to Miss. River by Ohio River 
and Chicago Canal; Lake Mich., etc. Literally 
“The Crossroads of the Nation!” 


258 TOWNS AND CITIES OVER 1000—5 over 
100,000... 14 25,000-100,000...22 10,000- 
25,000 ... 217 1,000-10,000. 


LOWER-COST GOVERNMENT, state and local, 
than in neighbor states. 


NATION’S FINEST HIGHWAYS. More miles, 
more permanent pavement, than any other 
state per driver and per sq. mi. (twice as many 
as neighbor states) —and all paid for! 


SUPERB SCHOOLS (first state in U.S. to pro- 
vide constitutionally for public education); 
fine teacher salary, tenure, retirement policies; 
29 colleges, universities. 


it’s GOOD TO LIVE IN INDIANA! Nationally 
known symphony orchestras, art galleries, 
artists, writers, 250 public libraries. Fine 
housing. Moderate rent. Good climate (sum- 
mer avg. 76°, winter 31°, mean 53°). Good 
hunting, fishing, conservation: Over 1000 
lakes, streams; 32 famous state parks, forests, 
beaches. Resorts. Winter sports. Fine public 
swimming pools, parks, playgrounds, golf 
courses. 
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INDIANA now has 10,500 industries (up 31% from ’48 to ’53, up 29% from 
’39 to’47) e Leads neighbor states in new-plant value per cap.—by 127%, 
110%, 38%, 12%, 8%. e Is growing 59% faster than U.S. (now 4,300,000 
—60% urban, 40% rural). e Adds 3 times more dollar value to goods by 
mfg. than in ’39 (states ranking 1st and 2nd in total value added by mfg. 
are outranked per cap. by Ind. by 38% and 26%!). e Outranks 46 states in 
% of employees in durable goods mfg.—81% over U. S. avg. e Tops U.S. 
ratios by 193% in % of population engaged in motor vehicle equipment 
manufacture; by 152% in primary metal industries; by 87% in non-elec- 
trical machinery; by 34% in fabricated metal industries; by 29% in elec- 
trical machinery and equipment. e Has world’s largest steel plant, oil 
refinery & cement plant. e Ranks 1st in U. S. in refrigerators, phones, 
gasoline pumps, mobile homes, musical instruments, bldg. limestone (34 
of U. S. total) ... 3rd in steel, motor vehicles & parts... 5th in rubber... 
strong in chemical processing, rail cars & equipment, machine shop & 
foundry, drugs, clothing, glass, fibreglass, wood veneers, furniture, meat 
packing, canning, farm machinery, electronics, plastics, jet engines, etc.— 
enough DIVERSITY to meet MOST component needs HERE! 


INDIANA DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE e 333-UW, STATE HOUSE ¢ INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA ¢ PHONE MELROSE 5-3571 


THESE ARE 
ONLY 2% 
of the Industries 
Now Enjoying 
Debt-Free Indiana 





Admiral . Allis-Chalmers (2) . Alcoa (2) . American Can (4) . American-Standard . Anaconda (2) . Armour (2) . Armstrong Cork . Arvin (5) . Auto-Lite . Avco (3) . Bendix (2) 
Best Foods (2) . Bobbs-Merrill . Borden (3) . Borg-Warner (2) . Bridgeport Brass . Brown Shoe . Budd . Campbell Soup . Capehart-Farnsworth . Celotex . Chrysler (5) . Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet . Columbia Records . Container Corp. of America (3) . Continental Can . Crane (2) . Cudahy . Decca . Diamond Chain . R. R. Donnelley & Sons . Drewry’s . DuPont 
(2) . Fairbanks Morse . Firestone . Fruehauf . General Electric (6) . General Foods . General Motors (7) . General Time . General Tire & Rubber (3) . Glidden (2) . B. F. Goodrich 
. Goodyear . H. J. Heinz . |. B. M. . Inland Steel . International Harvester (4) . International Stee! . Johns-Manville (2) . Kraft Foods (7) . Lever Brothers (2) . Libby, McNeill & 
Libby (2) . Eli Lilly (4) . Magic Chef . Magnavox . Magnesium Co. of America . Mallory (2) . Marmon-Herrington . McQuay-Norris (2) . Mead Johnson . Miles Laboratories . Min- 
neapolis Honeywell . National Gypsum . National Homes . Nestlé . Overhead Door . Owens-Illinaié (3) . Perfect Circle (4) . Phelps-Dodge . Philco . Phillips Petroleum . Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass (3) . Pullman-Siandard (3) . Quaker Oats . R.C. A. (4) . Ralston Purina (2) . Rand McNally . Raybestos-Manhattan . Real Silk (2) . Reliance (4) . Reo . Reynolds Metals 
. Schenley . Seagram . Sealed Power . Servel . Seven-Up . Sinclair . Singer . Socony Vacuum . Standard Brands (2) . Standard Oil . Stewart Warner (2) . Stokely-Van Camp (5) . 
Studebaker . Swift & Co. (8) . Toledo Scale . Union Starch (2) . U. S. Envelope . U. S. Gypsum (2) . U. S. Rubber (4) . U. S. Shoe (2) . U. S. Steel (6) . Universal Atlas . Western 
Electric . Westinghouse . Whirlpool . Willys . Wilson Brothers . Youngstown . . . and ANOTHER 10,000, ALSO enjoying Debt-Free Indiana. 















SENSATIONAL REVELATION—disclosing a grave lack 
of security inside the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States—has just been made. 
Joseph S. Petersen, Jr., a scientist specializing in phys- 
ics and mathematics, has been arrested and formally 
charged with having in his possession—outside his office 


in the Government—seeret documents of ‘the Highest © 


importance. Our Government knows they were trans- 
mitted to a friendly government in Europe. The papers 
were then passed on to Moscow presumably by an 
agent planted in one of the-offices abroad of that 
friendly government, which itself is now astounded and 
embarrassed by what'‘has happened. 

“For nearly five years—from March 1948 to Decem- 
ber 1952—documents of a top-secret nature were taken 
out of the National Security Agency by Professor Peter- 
sen, an employe, and used, as the Department of Justice 
now charges, with the intent to injure the United States. 

The damage done by this leakage is incalculable. An 
attorney from the Department of Justice told the court 
that the far-reaching extent of the injury to the 
United States may~not be. known for several years. 

The National Security Agency—which is not to be 
confused with the National Security Council—is a 
“hush-hush” operation wholly inside the Department 
of Defense. It is under Army jurisdiction. It is engaged 


in studying ciphers and developing codes. It is vested — 


with: the duty of protecting the secret communications 
of the United States Government. 

As-a consequence of this laxity, it may be asked, 
how. much has Moscow been reading of our secret mes- 
sages as they passed in code from Washington to tele- 
graph and radio offices in other countries—messages 
to and from our embassies and messages containing 
vital facts about our Army, Navy and Air Force, and 
about the location of our atom-bomb piles abroad? 


The truth is that, despite all the recent de- 
bate about running subversives out of the Government, 
there still are weaknesses in our security system. 

Each governmental department or agency is, for ex- 
ample, the final judge of its own security set-up. 

There is no over-all check and supervision from the 
standpoint of efficiency and follow-up. 

No government-wide system to evaluate on a profes- 
sional basis the derogatory information gathered about 
government personnel has yet been established. 

Too much attention has been given to the smoke- 
screen raised by the “left wingers” about protecting in- 
dividual rights and too little time has been spent in- 


CENSURE FOR THE SENATE 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 








vestigating the security techniques of each department. 

The Army seems particularly vulnerable. To this day 
the public doesn’t know the truth about the breakdowns 
of security at Fort Monmouth, N. J., where new radar 
devices.were being developed for use in intercepting 
enemy bombers. 

To this day we don’t know who in the Army promot- 
ed Dr. Peress to be a major, and. who sat on the boards 
which failed to dismiss him-as a security risk. 

To this day we don’t know why the recommendations 
made months ago by officers in the Army urging a 
cleanup at Fort Monmouth were so long disregarded. 

It is the duty and responsibility of Congress and 
particularly of the Senate of the United States to check 
up on governmental operations of this kind. 

Why, therefore, did a Senate committee spend nearly 
three months on trivialities such as the Cohn-Schine 
case, when there were serious deficiencies in our whole 


' security system that need to be investigated by that 


same Pérmanent Subcommittee on Investigations: of 
the Senate Committee on Government Operations? 

The record shows that the Senate itself has-been pre- 
occupied with petty controversies over the intemperate 
remarks and bad-manners of a Senator but has allowed 
a system to remain which lets our topmost secrets fall 
into the hands of our enemies. 

The Senate is to convene in special session*on No- 
vember 8. It has no more important job to do than 
to insist that its committees be given full information 
by every government agency as to the procedures in 
use and the reasons why government personnel who 
must handle secret documents are not checked and 
double-checked periodically by a competent board. 


The Petersen case is a shocking affair. It brings 
into disrepute the honor of the Government itself. It 
is a shameful neglect of the public interest. It is con- 
temptuous of the American people. 

Censure in the court of public opinion must be visit- 
ed upon that large number of Senators who, by their 
diversionary acts, have actually “obstructed the legisla- 
tive process.” For they have unwittingly blocked the 
work of the very committee charged with the all-im- 
portant duty of investigating governmental operations 
—particularly our security system itself. 

The issue is more important than the individual be- 
havior of any Senator. It involves a means of protect- 
ing the safety of the United States from the espionage 
of the Communists—a matter of the highest priority 
for the American people. 
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New Snorkel Pen 
ends dunk filling 


éé 
Sational Accounting Machines save us $54,000 a year... 
return 120% annually on our investment!’ 


—W. A. SHEAFFER PEN CO., Fort Madison, lowa 


“We purchased our first National Account- 
ing Machines 27 years ago. Their versatility 
and dependable service made it profitable 
for us to expand our use of Nationals as 
time went on and new models were 
developed. 

“We now use National Accounting Ma- 
chines for Accounts Receivable, Accounts 
Payable, Payroll, Labor Distribution, and 
General Ledger Posting, as well as a variety 
of accounting reports. 

“We estimate that our Nationals (which 


cost $44,000) save us $54,000 a year. Thus 
savings repay the entire cost every 10 
months—an annual return of 120% on our 
investment. 

“Ease of operation and dependability of 
National equipment provide additional sav- 
ings in employee satisfaction, and minimum 
down-time.” 


Vice President & Treasurer 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vayron 9, on10 


949 OFFICES IN 


94 COUNTRIES 


In your business, too, National 
machines will pay for themselves 
with the money they save, then 
continue savings as annual profit. 
Your nearby National man will 
gladly show how much you can 
save—and why your operators 
will be happier. 

















He was always there... 


Wuerever they went, he was there. 


Kneeling on the cold dirt floor’of a New England cabin... 


sitting in the bow of a canoe as it slipped quietly past a:hostile 


shore ... riding the lonely wilderness trails between the 
far-spaced settlements . . . limping in the dust of the wagon 


wheels as they crossed the great plains. 


Man of God by calling . . . but often judge-teacher-doctor 
of necessity. He came not to seek gold or glory, but only 
to serve. And he made life in a hard, strange land a little 
less hard and strange for all the early Americanis, 


When a child was born, he was there to bless and to cheer. 


When death came close, he was there to guide and comfort. 


When food and hope ran low, he was there to bring faith 
and assurance. 


He knew fear, and loneliness, and pain 
as intimately as the others. His bones 
became just as numbed by the 





cold... his miscles just as tired and sore... his stomach 
just as gnawingly empty. Yet he went among them serene 
and ealm and cheerful. For that was part of his job. And 

in doing that job he, too, helped build this great, fine 
country of ours. 


No one will ever know how many times he was the quiet, 
anonymous force'and courage behind the men whose deeds 
fill the history books. No one can ever fully measure the 
part his presence has played in laying and preserving the 
moral foundations of our way of life. He was always there. 
And fortunately for all of us, he’s here today. Not ina 
cabin, or a canoe, or a covered wagon ... but still a great 
guiding spirit in our lives. You'll find him this week 

at your house of worship. It will do you a lot of 

good to drop in. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 








BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





